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motion of Mr. E. G. Harmer, seconded by Mr. P. E. Xewberrw this was also 
accepted. 
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Minnfes of the Annual General Meetiny. 


In the absence of Prof. Sir Arthur Keith. Acting President, through illness, 
Prof. J. L. 3Iyre*. Vice-President, read a Paper on ’* The Year's Work in Anthro- 
pology." 

The Scrutineers delivered their Report, and the following were declared duly 
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A hearty vote of thanks to Prof. 3Iyres was proposed by 3Ir. Peake, who asked 
in the name of the Institute that Prof. 3Iyres would allow his address to be published 
in the Journal. This was seconded by Dr. C. Singer and was carried unanimously. 

The Institute then adjourned. 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE YEAR 1922. 

Death of Dr. W. H. R. Rivers. President 1921-1922. 

In presenting its Report for the year 1922. the Council wishes first to place on record 
its sense of the great loss which the science of Anthropology and this Institute have 
suffered by the untimely death of its President. Dr. W. H. R. Rivers, which took 
place after an operation on June 4th last. 

The following resolution in reference to the death of Dr. Rivers was passed by 
the Council at a meeting held on June 13th : — 

* £ This Coimcil wishes to place on record its sense of the irreparable loss which 
has befallen the Royal Anthropological Institute, and the sciences of 
Anthropology and Psychology, by the untimely death of William Halse 
Rivers Rivers, President of the Institute, whose personal influence, 
enthusiasm for knowledge, work in the field, the laboratory and the study, 
as well as the generous assistance he gave to his fellow- workers, did 
much for the advancement of learning." 


The Coimcil notes with appreciation the formation of an influential Committee 
which is about to issue an appeal for funds for a memorial of Dr. Rivers. 


Members. 

There has been a satisfactory addition to the number of Fellows during the 
year, the net increase being 37. The figures are as follows : — 



Total 

Loss bv death , 

Since 

! Total 


! Jan. 1st, 1922. 

or resignation. 

elected. 

Jan. 1st, 1923. 

Honorary Fellows 

36 

o 

3 

37 

Local Correspondents 

19 

1 

3 

1 

21 

Deduct Ordinary Fellows 

... o 

1 


3 


— 16 


— 

— IS 

Affiliated Societies 

4 

— 

— 

4 

Ordinary Fellows : — 





Compounding ... 

52 

2 1 

3 

53 

Subscribing 

4,30 

15 

48 

483 


558 

20 

57 

595 


b 2 
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Report of the Council for the year 1922. 


The Council regrets to record the death of the following Fellows in the course of 
the rear : — Mr. M. Longworth Dame* (elected 1902. Obituary notice in Man. Xo. 38. 
1922). Dr. W. H. E. Eiver^ (elected 19<>U. Obituary notice in Man. Xo. 01. 1922). 
Prof. W. Gowland (elected 1887. Obituary notice in Man. Xo. 78. 1922). Mr. Percy 
Smith (elected 1914, Obituary notice in Man. Xo. 70. 1922), Capt. T. W. Whiifeii 
(elected 1910). Dr. G. S. Hitchcock (elected 1920). Mr. T. H. Vines (elected 1915), 
Dr. E. Seler (elected 1910), Mr. 0. Bowly (elected 1872). Dr. Moriz Hoernes (elected 
1909). Mr. W. C. Allen (elected 1915). 


Publications. 

Two parts of the Journal have been published during the year, vol. li. Part 2 
and vol. lii. Part 1. The sales to date amount to 105 of the former and 120 of the 
latter, as against 106 of each of the two parts published in the preceding year. 

Twelve monthly parts of Man have appeared, the amount realized from sub- 
scriptions and sales being £241 11s. 6c/., as against £209 19*\ in 1921. 


Library. 

The additions to the Library comprise 522 items of which 171 are bound volumes. 
A number of periodicals have been added to the list of publications received in 
exchange for the publications of the Institute. 


Meetings. 

Fourteen Ordinary Meetings have been held as against 19 (10 ordinary and 9 
special) in the preceding year. The Huxley Memorial Lecture was not delivered, 
as Professor Marcellin Boule was unable, under doctor's orders, to visit England 
in the autumn. The Huxley Medal has, however, been forwarded to Professor 
Boule and his address will appear in the forthcoming part of the Institute’s Journal. 


Kesearch Committees. 


One meeting of a Eesearch Committee has been held during the vear, at which 
a discussion on the distribution of the leaf-shaped swords of the Bronze Age was 
opened by Mr. Peake. The work of the Committee to explore caves in the Derby- 
shire District has been hampered by lack of funds, but a report of the work 
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which it has been possible to carry out will appear in the Journal for 1923. Two new 
Committees were appointed during the year : one will investigate records taken at 
the Military Neurological Hospital, Richmond, with a view to attempting a cor- 
relation of physical and mental characters : the second was appointed to investigate 
the authenticity of certain harpoons of Maalemose type said to have been found in 
Holderness, Yorkshire. A report of the findings of this Committee has been presented 
to Council and will be published shortly in Man. 


Local Branches of the Institute. 

The Council has adopted By-laws enabling Fellows to apply for sanction to 
establish branches of the Institute for the purpose of holding meetings in localities 
in which not less than eight member* are resident. Such a Local Branch has already 
been established for Edinburgh and the Lot liians. 


British Empire Exhibition. 

The Council has been invited to organize an anthropological >ection of the 
British Empire Exhibition to be held in 1921. 


Local Correspondents in Eastern Europe. 

In order to keep Fellows of the Institute more closely in touch with the results 
of anthropological research in other countries, tin* Council has decided to extend 
the system of Local Correspondents, A beginning has been made bv the appoint- 
ment as Local Correspondent." of a number of prominent anthropologists in the 
countries of Eastern Europe, who have undertaken to furnish periodical survevs 
of the work which is being carried on in their respective areas. 


The Teaching of Anthropology and the Establishment of a Central 

Bureau. 

The question of the Teaching of Anthropology and the Establishment of a 
Central Bureau which was re-opened by Sir Richard Temple > communication to 
Section H of the British Association at the Edinburgh Meeting in 1921. has been 
under the consideration of a Conference of representatives of Universities. Learned 
Societies and other bodies, summoned by tin* British Association. 
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Certain proposals, drafted after consultation with a sub-committee of the 
Institute s Council, have been forwarded to the Council of the Association by the 
Conference and, if adopted, will be communicated to the Institute in due course. 


TREASURER'S REPORT, 1922. 

The Revenue Account for 1922 shows receipts £1.941 10s. Sd . and expenditure 
£1,635 10$. 7c/.. a favourable balance of £306. Whereas the year began with an 
overdraft of £123 2$. 8c/. and £48 3$. 3c/. held on account of Xotes and Queries, it 
ends with a credit balance of £141 8$. 9c/. in the Current Account and £50 on deposit 
with the bankers against £1 5$. for an uncleared cheque and £61 9$. held on account 
of Xotes and Queries , leaving £128 14$. 9c/. wherewith to commence 1923. This 
result, though more favourable than might have been anticipated, must not be over- 
estimated, since it has mainly been attained by some reduction in the publications, 
particularly in the Journal ; that this has not been more apparent is due to the 
skilled selection of contents by the Editor. As yet there has been little decline in 
the cost of printing and publication, so that it is to be feared that rigid economy will 
still need to be the rule with the new Council in the coming year. 

The number of new Fellows shows a gratifying increase, the receipts from 
£ ’ current subscriptions *' being £50 in excess of last year, but the total receipts 
from subscriptions shows a decrease, owing on the one hand to the number of Fellows 
who paid in advance in 1921, and on the other to Mr. Williamson's vigorous campaign 
having so reduced the numbers whose pavments were in arrears as to leave a smaller 
amount available for 1922. Increase^ of £9 from the sale of the Journal and of £50 
from the sale of Man have to be reported ; on the other hand the income from invest- 
ments shows a decrease of £24. and that from the Featherman Bequest “ a decrease 
of £7 as a result of the alteration in the rate of exchange with the United States which, 
though favourable to the countrv. has been against the limited interests of the 
Institute. Returned Income Tax *' accounts for £59 13$. 3d., being a return for a 
period of three years at the rate of 6$. in the £1, and. therefore, a figure unlikely to 
be repeated. Entrance fees supplied £50. These two items supply nearly the whole 
of the surplus with which the Institute commences the current year, a point to be 
borne in mind by those who might wish to earmark “ Entrance Fees “ for some 
specific purpose, as is a not uncommon practice in many societies. Such a procedure, 
laudable though it be, can scarcely be recommended for immediate adoption. 

On the debit side reductions of £180 in the cost of the Journal, of £80 in the cost 
of Man, and of £123 in w Printing and Stationery " have to be noted, the latter 
item alone, which changes the character of the balance sheet, being due to the lessened 
cost of ” authors’ reprints ? * with the reduction in the size of the Journal. It might 
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indeed be well, if the price of production keeps up, for the Institute to consider 
whether some change should not be made in the matter of the supply of reprints. 
Expansion in services can scarcely occur without the certainty of increased income 
from subscriptions, but the experience of the two last years offers every encourage- 
ment to the hope that such a condition may eventuate. 


Frank C. Shrubs all, 


Hon . Treasurer . 
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ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

ACCOUNTS FOR 


PAYMENTS. 


Pent 

Le^s P» nr of sm -11 room 


‘‘JoURNAL * 5 

Less contribution to cost of blocks and tables 

‘‘Man’’ 

Salaried 

Hor SEKEEFINo 

Advertising 

Stamp-* and Parcels 

TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAM’S 

Printing and stationery 

Coal, Gas. and Electric Light 

Epidiascope 

Insurant e — 

Eire . 

Other 


S descriptions to other Societies, Directories, etc. 

Dank (’harden and G-mmi^-ion 

Sundries 

“ Hexley Lecture ’* 

Typewriter 

Address ode a pie 

Travelling 

Auditors' Fee 

London Association tor the Protection of Trade.. 

Repairs to Lavatory 

Transfer to Li hr ary Account 

Balance carried forward. 31 -t December, 19-2 


REVENUE 

£ .5. (I £ 5. 

202 12 G 

42 I) 0 

lro 12 0 

6tO 4 11 

36 10 0 

56 3 14 11 

4i *4 0 3 

2<*2 9 10 
32 3 4 
lo IS 6 
91 12 3 
13 0 10 
51 6 5 

13 lu 2 
7 0 0 


5 0 0 
5 7 6 

10 7 6 

9 10 4 
1 15 lo 
16 16 3 

1 9 D 

2 1G G 

0 1 6 G 

1 8 G 

3 3 0 

2 2 0 

4 15 G 
29 IS 0 

357 3 4 


£1.092 13 11 
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OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

THE YEAR 1022. 


ACCOUNT. 

RECEIPTS. i £ s. J. 

Balance Brought Fouwakd. lit January, 1922 51 3 3 

Subscriptions : — 

Ouuent SS*> lj 3 

Arrears 31 11 o 

Advance 3- IS 3 

Lilt* 94 10 0 

1.043 3 S 

Entrance Fees 30 13 o 

Sale of " Journal " 233 3 10 

Sale or " Man 3 S3 3 S 

Lt >> ReTmU n 10 o 

:;s4 7 s 

Sale of "Huxley Lecture" 3 13 lo 

Advertising . 3 is 7 

Dividends and Interest >0 12 5 

(American Dollar 1'ondvi 30 IS o 

12 . 10 11 

Return or Income Tax 39 13 3 

Use of Ad dressograpii 1 0 0 

Donation from Craig Lwyd Committee 4 10 11 


£1.002 13 11 
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ACCOUNTS FOR 


LIBRARY 

£ S. d . 

Books and Binding 29 IS 0 


HOUSING 

£ *. d . 

Balance, 1922 126 2 9 


£126 2 9 


GEAIG IAYYD 

£ *. d. 

Transfer to Revenfe Account 4 19 11 


ANTHROPOMETRIC 


£ s. d. 

Balance, 1921 10 6 0 

Purchase of Instpxments 24 0 0 


£34 6 0 
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THE YEAR 1922— continued. 

ACCOUNT. 

£ s. d . 

Transfer from Revenue Account .. 29 18 0 


FUND ACCOUNT. 

£ d. 

Balance. 1921 121 12 10 

Donations and Interest I 9 11 

£126 2 9 


COMMITTEE ACCOUNT. 

£ s. d 

Balance. 1921 4 19 11 


INSTRUMENT ACCOUNT. 

£ s . . d. 

Sale of Instruments IS 10 6 

Balance, 31st December, 1922 15 15 6 


£34 6 0 



CAPITAL ACCOUNT. 
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W. H. R. RIVERS . 1 

By J. L. Myres. 

We meet here to-day under the shadow of a great loss and a personal sorrow. Eor 
the first time, I think, a President of this Institute lias died in office : and. what U 
more, in the midst of a di>tinguidied career. Tribute to the memory of our late 
President has been paid already in the obituary article in Man. and in the estimate 
of his psychological work which formed the address of Dr. C 1 . S. Myers to the 
Psychological Section of the British Association at Hull. But an occasion which 
would have meant so much to him. and to us if we could be listening to him to-day. 
must not pass without commemoration of his work for anthropology. Coming to 
our subject from the new standpoint of experimental psychology, of which he was 
the first University Lecturer in Cambridge ; coming, too. with anthropology and over- 
sea travel '* in the blood " — for he was of an old naval family, and his mother's 
brother. Dr. James Hunt, was founder and first President of the Anthropological 
Society of 1863 — he was already in a position to realize, as few men could, and as 
he himself was telling us only a year ago, how 44 every form of social activity, whether 
it be a marriage regulation, a religious rite, a mode of warfare, or the polishing of 
an implement, is in the last resort determined by psychological motives.” Devoted 
primarily, as he said later in his Croonian Lectures in 1906, to that 44 individual 
psychology which deals with the differences in the mental constitutions of different 
peoples, and (by an extension of the term) to the differences which characterize the 
members of different races," he was an ideal member of such a party as achieved 
the great Cambridge Expedition to Torres Strait in 1898 : 4 ’ getting to know the 
individual in relation to his environment," so far as human sympathy and ingenious 
and accurate experiment could take him. with the help of colleagues like 
Dr. McDougall and Dr. Myers, who owe much of their own training and outlook 
to his influence. It was real pioneer work, and, apart from the positive results, which 
were considerable, opened a large new prospect of anthropological enquiry. 

With experience gained in Torres Strait, Rivers was able to make researches 
of great value, in Egypt, among the Toclas, and later in Melanesia, on the psycho- 
logical aspect of the behaviour and observances of selected types of peoples. And 
all the time he was keeping up minute acquaintance with his own psychological field, 
and producing a long series of papers on the physiological aspect of mental events. 
His demonstration in 1908 (about the time of his admission to the Royal Society), 
that ” changes in consciousness, originally arising in connection with muscular 

1 This is a portion of an address given by Professor J. L. Myres at the Annual General 
Meeting of the Institute. 
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activity, may later occur in the absence of that activity/* threw exceptionally 
valuable light on the nature of *’ illusions." and not least on the place occupied by 
such illusions in the mental experience of unsophisticated man. 

As early as the Torres Strait Expedition. Elvers had given proof of his 
scrupulous ingenuity in research by his use of what is generally known as the 
“ genealogical method " for the analysis of social institutions, and the precise 
description of unfamiliar systems of relationships. In this field of work his 
contributions to the fourth edition ( 19 T2) of Xotes and Queries on Anthropology 
were a revelation to all but an inner circle of colleagues, and set a standard of 
workmanship in the field which has been adopted by general consent. 

With further experience of this method of enquiry, during his later travels in 
Melanesia, he found himself confronted with a series of problems of a rather different 
order. Just as the analysis of a system of consanguinity into its elementary 
relationships revealed the meaning and coherence of the whole, or. in certain cases, 
detected the coexistence of incongruous conceptions unsuspected before : so the 
analysis of the component arts and industries of a group of related and adjacent 
types of culture showed the closer coherence, and more nearly coincident distribution, 
of certain modes of behaviour, or ways of satisfying material needs : and led to 
the conclusion that where more than one such group of similar distributions could 
be detected within the same regional culture, there was reason to suppose that such 
a culture had reached its actual complexity by accumulation or superposition of 
one type of culture on another ; and that such superposition was best explained by 
successive introduction of different groups of immigrant people into the same 
region. 

This hypothesis was not new. The method had been employed in comparative 
philology, since the days of Grimm and Bopp : and in prehistoric archaeology, since 
the determination of the stratigraphical sequence of stone, bronze and iron cultures 
in the Swiss lake-settlements in 1855. It had been greatly extended and improved 
by Flinders Petrie's application of “ sequence -dating ** to the remains of the 
pre-dvnastic age in Egypt, in 1895. Even in the study of institutions and beliefs, 
for example in classical mythology, a good deal had been done to distinguish 
earlier from later strata of survivals, to attribute them to distinct ethnic sources, 
and to associate one such stratum or another with certain elements in the 
archaeological series : a notable (if not always convincing) illustration of this 
procedure is in Bidgeway's Early Age of Greece . What Sixers did was to analyze 
and reformulate clearly this so-called ** historical method " itself, and to illustrate 
it from the region which most amply and conveniently offered the appropriate 
material, namely, the Melanesian archipelagoes, a vast /Egean under the lee of the 
continental mass of South-Eastern Asia. For such stratigraphical analysis he was 
already prepared by his special and highly suggestive researches with Dr. Henry 
Head, long before, into the structure of the nervous system in Man, and by his 
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conviction, based on significant observations in detail, that it was possible to 
discover (as lie put it) ” ( 1 ifferent mental levels corresponding to different neural 
levels *' in the make-up of an individual. And it was but an extension of this 
hypothesis, and of his general view of the manifestations of culture, in art* and 
institutions alike, as *' in the last resort determined by psychological motives/’ 
which inspired him to detect behind contracted technique*. or mythologies nr -ocial 
organizations, the distinct mental equipments of their respective authors. 

For popular reading, lu- presidential address in the Anthropological Section of the 
British Association in 1911. on the “ Ethnological Analysis of Culture/' is. perhaps, 
over -condensed : and his great History of Melanesian Society, published in two 
volumes in 1914. too full of detail, though it i- admirably lucid in its? argument. For 
the beginner, however — and are we not all in some -en-e beginner- in the-e matters l — 
there is his paper on ” History and Anthropology/* in the monthly periodical 
History for 192*1. reprinted separately since in that useful and suggestive series 
entitled Helps to the Study of History. This paper, it should be noted, belongs to 
the third and last period of a career and a character which in a sense were only 
coming to maturity at the moment when they were so suddenly cut off. For it was 
in the latter years of the war. with all his gifts and energies concentrated on the 
task, so completely congenial to him. of applying his peculiar insight into the 
borderland between physiology and psychologv. to the treatment of neural and 
mental wounds, that Fivers " found himself/' as some men do ’* find themselves ” 
comparatively late in life. W e have seen how ” getting to know the individual 
in relation to his environment ” had been his own definition of the problem before 
him in peace. It was with this object that, as nerve specialist to the R.A.F.. he 
shared the most audacious evolutions of his aviators : and it was in the stress of 
this new environment that he got to know himself. His last important book, on 
lust ‘met nod the U u conscious — though he himself thought more highly of his History 
of Mela tics tan Society — shows the direction in which his mind was travelling, no less 
than the profound effect of his war experiences on his own outlook and temperament. 
It was in this new phase, and in the happy surroundings of fresh work as Pnelector 
in Natural Science at St. John's College, which brought intimate personal acquaint- 
ance with a multitude of young students in every branch of a vast subject, that he 
wrote hi- ” Presidential Address ” for us last year, insisting — as few had >o good a right 
to insist — on the coherence of all the various modes of approach to anthropological 
problems, and the necessity of clo.-er touch between the special sciences into which 
the " Science of Man " so easily falls apait. It was in this mood, too, that he was 
planning, as President of the new Psychological Section of the British Association, 
his address ‘‘ On the Herd Instinct,” the main lines of which we mav fairlv 
reconstruct for ourselves from phrases in his later published work, and from the 
memoirs we owe to his friends. The influence of such an intellect, and such a 
character, does not easily fade. Pupils and colleagues and friends know best what 
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each owes to a man of this quality : this Institute, too. knows how generously he 
gave of his be>t : and the end is not yet, if we have " learned his great teaching." 
Si Monumentum queens , prospice. 

Other losses we must deplore, in the death of William Gowland. Robert 
Codrington, Longworth Dames, and Moriz Hoernes. 

Dr. Gowland came to anthropology from chemistry, bv the double link of his 
experience as adviser to the Japansese Mint from 1872 to 1888. which gave him the 
opportunity of studying minutely the more primitive processes of metal-working, 
and of conducting extensive excavations among early Japanese tombs. His 
contributions to the early history of the more important metals are of the highest 
value ; and his knowledge of Japanese methods of manipulating and transporting 
large blocks of stone, no less than his minute and methodical observations of early 
stone monuments, made him the obvious man to undertake the first systematic 
operations for the maintenance and dissection of Stonehenge. He was a devoted 
Fellow of the Institute, and an active and valued member of its Council. 

Dr. Codrington, a contemporary of the very founders of our science, was an 
early and distinguished example of the missionary-linguist and ethnologist. For 
a generation he inspired and directed a whole school of students of Melanesian 
languages, and his great book published in 1885 contains the analysis of no less than 
thirty-four of these. His better-known volume, The Melanesians : Studies in their 
Anthropology and Folklore . appeared in 1891, and remains the classical account of 
the conception of tnana , which has been so widely generalized since, and so copiously 
discussed. I remember meeting him about the time of its publication, at Dr. Tvlor's 
house ; a man of quiet, grave presence, deliberate and impressive speech, a fine 
scholar, an alert observer of common things, a wise and tolerant critic, a man of 
distinguished friendships. To listen to Codrington and Tylor discussing ethnological 
questions was an initiation. 

Mr. Longworth Dames brought to our Fellowship wide experience of Indian 
administration, and a large store of observations, especially in the department > of 
Folklore and Institutions. He was long a working member of our Council, and a 
leading member of the Folklore Society. 

Dr. Moriz Hoernes, one of our mo-t distinguished Honorary Fellows, had been 
for more than a generation a leading teacher, and master of method, in the 
prehistoric archaeology of Central Europe, and the organizer of research and 
excavation in support of the Imperial Muslim of Vienna. His U ryeschtchte dts 
Mensehen, L ryeschahte der Knnst. and I)tr Dduvnde Mensch are standard text- 
books, and he leaves probably a larger school of trained followers habituated to 
co-operative research than any of his contemporaries in that branch of learning. 

Other looses by death have already been announced in the Report of the Council ; 
it is for us who remain, to see that our Fellowship i< worthily maintained. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT GEAR DAL AM (DA LAM CAVE). MALTA. 

By u. Despott. 

[With Plated i — IV. ! 

The excavations litre describe,! were conducted at GLar Da lam between the summer 
of 1918 and that uf 1920. and con-i-ted in the digging of three iaig» j tranche- spoken 
of a^ — 

(1) The outer trench. 

(2) The middle trein 11. 

(3) The inner trench. 1 

The first piece of work consisted in examining that portion of cave earth between 
the trench dug in 1910. described in Brn**h m f > of that year, and the 

trench dug in 1917. described in Jcnina'I of tht R'-'/ r ti Ai*fhtop<»n,itc<tl //^/cV-V of 191>. 

These two trencher differ little a- regards either stratification or leinams ironi 
those here dealt with. A word may. however, be added concerning the human 
remains of the older excavations (PI. I\ . Fig-. 3 and d). The— consisted m — 

(1) Two molar teeth and a phalanx, in the third layer. 

(2) A phalanx in the second layer. 

(3) A canine tooth in the third layer. 

It is perhaps also important to mention an inci-or tooth of a hor-e- found almost at 
the top of the 1 a -t -mentioned layer. This incisor i- notably smaller than that of a 
modern hor-e. 

Middle Trexch. 

The first trench excavate 1 in the new operation- was the middle trench, which 
runs from the trench of 1917 to an old rubble wall which stands about 18 feet nearer 
to the entrain e of the cave. Thi- trench is. therefore, now about 33 feet long, having 
an average width of 2b feet. 

The organic remains found here consisted of some very friable bones of the pig, 
dog, sheep or goar. cow. Lor.-e, rabbit, rat aivl bat, along with many shell- of HcI'X 
n$p*>ft>n and clump- of the common sea wee l (P-Midotun cuuhiti). The inorganic 
remain- consisted of a good number of potsherd- belonging to various periods, ranging 
from the Punic to the present age. 

Along this relatively -mall portion of the- cave floor were remarkable differences 
in both thickness and extension of the different strata, and thD induced me to leave 

1 YAe plan ami section- ot the cave, p. 19 i kindly pivpaied 1 y Geoige Sinclair. E-<p). 
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standing in their original position portions of earth for future reference. Evidently 
floods had hollowed different parts of the floor, on which new material was then 
deposited and had thus formed layers described by Cooke a> “ lenticular." Some of 
the>e were 2 feet in depth and had a diameter of 2<> feet or even more : others which 
were also about 2 feet deep were only about ‘3 feet in diameter. Animal remains 
have been found in some of these deposits. 

The complete series of layers here is as follows : — 

(1) Red soil varying in thickness from 1 to 24 feet. 

(2) Interrupted layers of whitish light earth, something like Torba in con- 

sistency and varying in thickness from I to 3 indie- or more. 

(3) Red earth 1 to 4 inches thick, having in it -ome thin layers of a different 

sort of soil. 

(4) Whitish light earth. 3 to 6 inches deep, very similar to Xo. 2. 

(5) A similar soil, only differing in consistency, being somewhat clayey, varying 

in thickness from 3 to 8 inches. 

(6) A whitish soil of a peaty consistency. 3 to 6 inches deep. 

(7) Reddish soil about 5 inches thick, having in it several layers of lighter or 

darker soil varying in thickness from 2 inches to a few lines. 

(8) Dark reddish <oi\ about 1 inch thick. 

(9) Lighter reddish soil 2 to 3 inches thick. 

(10) Whitish earth 4 to 24 inches thick. 

(11) Reddish clayey earth 14 to 2 feet deep. 

A detailed description of the layers forming the inner side of the middle trench 
will give a good idea of the changes in the different strata. 

(1) Red soil 1 to 2 feet in depth, with stones embedded. 

(2) Same sort of soil but practically free from stones, and having a few bits of 

the remains of deer. 

(3) Red earth with small bits of stones and stalactites and bones of stag. Some 

of these bones have the outer part of a black colour, whilst internally 
they are of an a-hy-grev. Some of them have bits of stones and 
stalactites adhering to them by means of a stalagmitic infiltration. This 
layer is between 3 and 4 inches thick. 

(4) Red soil mingled with whitish clay 14 to 2 feet deep. The remains of deer 

are pretty common, especially at the bottom of this layer. 

(5) A layer 3 to 4 inches deep, consisting of red earth wherein are embedded 

stones of various shapes, especially fiat. 

We may now take the principal layers of this trench together with the organic 
remain- found in each. 

lsf Layer . — This layer con-i-ted mainly of red earth and stones, and varied in 
depth from 1 to 34 feet. 
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The following are the organic remains found therein : — 

Mammalia. 

Man . — Some phalanges and teeth found at a depth of '2 to 3! feet. 

Pig. — Several molars found at surface of layer and a mandible at a depth of 
about 2 feet. 

Deer. — A few fragments of bone* and antlers in various stages of mineralization : 
probably belonging to two distinct species of the genus. 

Rats. — A grtat abundance of bones, probably belonging to the*e rodents, found 
at the surface of this layer towards the left side of the cave. These, however, 
were so friable that not a single bit could be saved. 

Aces. 

A few bits of birds* bones at various depth", not yet identified. 

P tsct&. 

A vertebra of a fish found at bottom of layer. It appears too much fossilized 
for this depth. 

Moll u sea. 

Macular ia vennicnlata (Mull.). — Shells of this snail found in great profusion in 
various parts of the layer : amongst them there are several distinct forms of 
the species. 

Pumina decollata (Lin.). — The shell* of thi* specie* were equally common all 
through this layer. 

Papdlifera oscifans (Fer.). — Fairly common. Xo difference can be seen in these 
specimens from those of the recent ones found in the neighbourhood of 
the cave. 

Papdlifera bide ns (L.). — Also common and quite similar to recent specimens. 

Mastas pupa (Brug.).— Frequent, especially near the left-hand side. 

Cyclostoma melitense (Sowb.). — Also frequent and identical with the recent 
species. 

Xerophila cerium ae (Kob.). — Very scarce. The few specimens met with are 
very small, quite unlike those which are very common in the vicinity to-day. 

Trochus turbinatns (Born.). — Fragment" of this marine species were met with at 
various depths. Very probably the specie" was used for food, as it is also 
used by some people to-day. 

Some of the shells of Biunina. Papilliftca, and Buhrnus found near the large 
stalagmite, and almost at the bottom of this layer, have a stalagmitic coating, showing 
perhaps the length of time they lay in the same spot undisturbed. 

E chin o idea. 

Cidans. — A species wa" found at the bottom of this layer : it might have, perhaps, 
served as a tool for making incisions on pottery, as the species is not edible. 
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The inorganic r* main- con-i-ted of a great uumh-r of p«.t-hrrd-. som** dmg--tones, 
flints, an l a tVw ornament-. < >f the-** the following an* tin- mo-r important - 

(1) A hit of v > tv vdl baked pottery. \ in< !j thn k. internally i- of slate colour. 

o;;n*:* p.irr i< of a riijr- t n iire. ha vine al-o a nn»* -lip. The ini i-ion* on tin < 
-herd are wdi marked and an urate. Jh n r b about 3 M*r. (PL I, Fig. 1, 
XV. 1.) 

(2) A fragment- of potterv of a -oineuhat i o.irvr nwture than the foregoing, 

li aviiiLt a similar -lip. the in< i-ion< not -o r rrfe. r. Internally thi- sheril 
i- of date colour, having -ome butt on the "Ut-ide. T 1 * i< kne— about 4 of 
an null, depth 3 feet. (PI. I. Fig. I. Xo. 2.) 

(3) A -herd of -ame texture. thi* km j — ami colour a- Xo. ], but having no dip, 

and a different de-ign. (PL I, Fig. 1. Xo. 3.) 

(4) A fragment of w- 11- baked potter v of ytdlowidi-grey colour, having a dip 

-imilar to that on Xo. 1. The de-ign- are cuar-er. Thickne-- about ! inch, 
depth 3 feet. (PL I. Fig. 1. Xo. -1.) 

(5) A bit of well-baked pottery of a reddidi colour, having a very dark dip on 

the out-ide. The incision? can be seen to have been cut on the dry clay. 
Thickiie-s nearly 1 inch, depth 21- feet. (PL I. Fig. 1. Xo. 5.) 

(0) A verv line -herd of butt colour internal! v. with yellowish-grey slip on the 
outer side. Incision- -imilar to the impre— ion made on fresh clay by 
a twisted string. Thickne-s less than -1 inch, depth 24 feet. (PL I. 
Fig. 1. Xo. 6.) 

(7) Very well baked bit of potterv. le-- than \ inch thick. Inside colour reddish. 

externally it varies from a bright red to a dark yellowish-grey, bearing 
al-o a line slip. Depth over 3 feet. (PI. I. Fig. 1. Xo. 7.) 

(8) A -her l which varie- in tliicknes< from \ to 1 of an inch. Inside of a 

reddidi-grev colour and it red and brown dip on out-ide. Incidon** very 
deep. Depth 34 feet. (PI. I. Fig. 1. Xo. 8.) 

(9) Thi- sherd i- -imilar in Texture to XV. 7. but designs are more perfect and 

evidently carved on dry clay. Depth about 2 feet. (PL I. Fig. 1, XV. 9.) 

(10) Similar in texture to Xo. 0. bearing also similar impressions. Depth 

3 feet. (PL I. Fig. 1. XV. 10.) 

(11) Identical in texture and design to a bit found by Dr. Ashby in 1916. Depth 

about 3 feet. (PL I, Fig. 2, Xo. 1.) 

(12) Very rough texture. Inci-ions very irregular and rather deep, buff colour. 

(PL I, Fig. 2, Xo. 2.) 

(13) Very rough texture, less than inch thick, coarse and deep incisions, colour 

red ancl black. Similar to the pottery found at Borg in-Xaclur. Depth 
2 feet. (PL I. Fig. 2. XTo. 3.) 
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(14) Similar in texture to Xo. 1. Incisions also regular, but it bear^ no slip. 

Depth 24 feet. (PL I. Fig. 2. No. 4.) 

(15) Similar in texture to Xo. 11, or possibly a little finer : it bears well-marked 

lines and varies in thickness from £ to \ of an inch. (Pl. I. Fig. 2. Xo. 5.) 

(16) Very line texture bearing fine incidom and giey -lip. Depth 31 ±eet. 

(Pl. I. Fig. 2. Xo. 6.) 

(17) Very coarse texture, the lines incised on it very rough. Poorly baked, 

about \ inch thick. Depth 14 feet. (PL 1. Fig. 2. Xo. 7.) 

(IS) A fragment of a handle shaped perhaps a- a pig’s head. Colour grey, 
well-baked. Depth 24 feet. (Pl. III. Fig. 1. Xo. 1.) 

(19) Finer texture than the preceding, having liner incisions and two holes in 
a flight knob, which wa- possibly meant tor a handle. Depth nearly 
4 feet. (Pl. III. Fig. 1. Xo. 2.) 

(2U) Handle of very fine texture, colour fine reddish butt. The pattern has not 
yet been met with amongst the pottery found in the cave. Thickness 
about ^ inch, depth 3 teet. (PL III. Fig. 1. Xo. 3.) 

(21) Roughly made handle of coarse pottery. Depth 24 feet (PL III. Fig. 1, 

Xo. 4.) 

(22) Handle of very fine shape, coarse pottery. Depth 1-4 feet. (PL III. Fig. 1, 

Xo. 3.) 

(23) Portion of handle of reddish piottery with many particle- of shell* in it. 

Depth about 24 feet. (Pl. III. Fig. 1. Xo. 6.) 

(24) Very rough handle of very coarse pottery, containing also fragments of 

-hells. Exterior * olour reddi-h. interior grey. Thickness about \ inch. 
Depth 3 feet. (PL III, Fig. 1. Xo. 8.) 

(25) Portion o: a handle of same type a> the foregoing but finer. About fr inch 

thick, depth 3 feet. (PL III. Fig. 1. Xo. 9.) 

(26) Handle of a finer quality, with regular incited line*. Though rathei thick, 

the body of the vessel to which it ,f eloiued wa* not more than 2 or 3 
lines in thickness. Depth 24 feet. (Pl. III. Fig. 1. Xo. 10.) 

(27) The most perfectly maile handle amongst tho'-e found during the p>eriod 

of the excavation-. Of a fine texture and dark slate colour. The incised 
lilies are most accurately drawn. Depth 2 feet. (PL III. Fig. 1, 
Xo. 11.) 

(28) A handle similar in shape to Xo. 21. the texture similar to that of Xo. 25. 

Depth about 3 feet. (PL III. Fig. 1. Xo. 12.) 

(29) A handle, the shape of which i* so far unique, composed of verv rude 

pottery oi a reddish and grey colour. Depth 24 teet. (Pl. Ill, Fig. 1, 
Xo. 13.) 

(30) Fragment of handle of fine pottery, grey colour, with few lines incised. 

Depth 2£ feet. (PL II. Fig. 1. Xo. 1.) 
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(31) Portion of handle of grevi-h pottery, with very ioughlv uici-ed bin*-. 

originally tilled with a white material. The ve— el had a thickne— of 
about .1 inch, but the thickne— of die handle i- out of all proportion. 
Depth 2 feet. (PL II. Fig. 1. Xo. 2.) 

(32) Bit ot handle of a -imiiar kind of pottery to tlw foregoing. but totally 

covered with engraved line-, winch wtiv originallv u!-o tilled with white 
material. Depth 3 leet. (PL II. Fie. ] . Xo. :».) 

(33) Fragment of a roughly made handle of very rude pottery, having {articles 

of -hell- in it. The ve— el mu-t have been wry large though it- thickne-^ 
va- only \ inch. (PL II. Fig. 1. Xo. U.) 

(34) Fragment of a well-modelled handle, uf a ty[e -o tar unique. The j otrery 

i- of a rather roar-e texture though unite -niootli on the out-ide. It- 

r? j. 

colour varies from a dark grey to buff. Depth 3 feet. (PL II. 
Fig. 1. Xo. 10.) 

(35) Fragment of handle, also of very tine make, the pottery being of much liner 

texture than the foregoing. It- thickne.— i- about ] inch, depth 2 feet. 
(PL II. Fig. 1. Xo. 11.) 

(36) A fine bit of pottery which might have po— ibly been meant for a handle. 

It- colour consist- of several .shades of brown and grey and it bear- a 
rather fine slip. Depth 24 feet. (PL III. Fig. 2.) 

(37) Five very fine .-herds of a dark -late colour, having rather elaborate engraved 

designs. These are amongst the finest bits of pottery met with during 
the whole of the excavation-. Depth varies from 2 to 31 feet. (PL II. 
Fig. 2. Xos. 1. 2, 3. 4 and 5.) 

Other artefact- found in this layer con-i-t m the following : — 

(1) A shell of CyprrFO htritla (L.), bored at one end. having evidently been used 

as a pendant. Depth 2} feet. Such a shell is still used as a charm in 
Malta. (PL IV. Fig. 1. Xo. 1.) 

(2) A portion of the pereo-toine of a marine shell, having a groove cut in its 

middle part. It might, pos-ibly, have been used as a button. (PI. IV, 
Fig. 1, Xo. 2.) 

(3) A fossil cast of a sea date (lithodonnus) bored at one end. having, obviouslv 

also served as a pendant. Depth 24 feet. (PL IV. Fig. 1. Xo. 3.) 
(These casts are frequently met with in our coralline linn -tone.) 

(4) A bit of worked flint of a reddish-brown colour, found at the verv bottom 

of this layer. (Pl. IV. Fig. 2, Xo. 2.) 

(5) A very well worked sling-stone, made of globigerina limestone. Depth 

24 feet. 

(6) Another sling--tone made of the same -tone hut not so well worked. Depth 

3 feet. 
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2nd Layer . — This layer varied in depth from 1 to 3 feet or more, and mainly 
consisted of a fine red soil. Several of the above-mentioned lenticular-shaped 
deposits were met with in this layer. 

The organic remains found were the following : — 

Man* maha. 

Man . — A tooth found at a depth of about 4 feet from the surface (PL IV. Fig. 3. 

Xo. 1), as well as some phalanges found at various depths. 

Deer . — Towards the left of tliL trench the hone-* of deer were more or le-s common, 
in other parts they were scarce. 



FIG. 2 . — SECTION I. 


Hippopotamus . — On the right-hand >ide of the cave at a rather high level and 
inside a moderately deep fissure (see Fig. 3. Section II) were found the bones 
which probably belonged to an entire leg of a hippopotamus. These bones 
are in a very good state of preservation, showing that they had not been 
rolled about in any wav. 

Vole . — Several bones, especially jaw**, were found in one of the lenticular-shaped 
deposits. These remains belong to a new species which has been described 
by Miss Bate a^ Armenia //nhfensi Gee Geological Magazine, Vol. LVII, 
p. *209. May. 1920). 

Avian remains were met with at various depths : the greater part of these have 
not yet been identified, though >ome which were sent to the British Museum 
were declared by Miss Bate to belong to passerine birds (>ee Geological 
Magazine , Vol. LVII. p. 211). 
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ft (rtcir Ihl tin* (D ('nr f ). Malta. 

ft* i/tilfi. 

J't •/[(!' — A Ic.i ge imm’ »*r »»r bniie- \\Li< li Live been a— by Dr. G. A. B* iulanger. 
F.E.S.. to rK t ommon toad {Unfit cuhtat ->) were found m u rather exten-ive 
leiiticiilui • diape» 1 <l^i'o-i r of IV(1 -oil. riiov \\er** particularly plentiful 
toward- tli* left-hand -id? »'i the cavern. 

— <011:0 fragment- nr tie* larapa*** ot mfnttn n w-ro found in 

one of the nocket- of dark-red -oil c il ove mentioned. at a depth ot about 
m \\ feet fmrn Mir tar**. A pla-tron and a hum^ru- ot another ehelonian were 
f,*und in a different d»u»o-it at more .*r le— tin* -aim* d»*pth. 

Xo , helordan- *;ie found 111 a wild -rate <;t pre-eu t in Gw Maite-e idandw though 
-i«ei imun- are mmoite 1 and kept 111 eonlmenietit a- ue~-. 

" _L J- L ^ 
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Moll 11801 . 

II, t,',,,. .The vurietv 'h*pot'i>. <J. • hit to. of this specie- .»t -nail wa- very abundant 

in alino-t all the lenticular— hapetl deposit-?. 

R.1,,1 ,,<n. — Specimen* of R. <!<<:■ > 11 "' > were met with together with the foregoing. 

Mac ah r in ccc„. ■ciLthi i Mull.).— 1 Of this species only tra es were notice.!. 

Toward- the mi Idle oi this trench almo-t at the bottom of this layer (/.e. 4 feet 
from the original floor of the cave) several shells of Iberus. etc., were found having a 
stalagmitic coating. 

Xote . — As regards the toad, it is important to note that no species exists at the 
present dav. in the 3 Ialte-e Bland-, notwithstanding the fact that Bnfo cavutbilis 
is found on Lampedusa and B. vuhjruts and B. ciruhs are both more or less common 
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in Sicily. I may also add that I have several time- imported specimen* of these 
batrachians, and though I have done my be-t to acclimatize them, they have never 
lived. 

The artefacts m this layer con-Xted of the following : — 

(1) Two very roughly made -ling-stones. found at a depth of about hi feet fiom 

the siirfate. 

(2) A cheit knife, 1J- by j inch, found almost as the same depth. (PI. IV. Fig. 2. 

Xo. 1.) 

(3) A verv well worked hint knife. 1 by ^ inch. It- colour i- partly yellow and 

partly red. Depth 4 fe-t from surface. (PL IV. Fig. 2. Xo. 3.) 

(I) A flake of stone, -imilar r <» Amt, but nuue o>, apue and of a line light red 

colour. Depth 4 feet. (PL IV Fig. 2. Xo. d.) 

Besides the-e several neolithic sherds were obtained at depths which varied 
from 3 to 5 feet from the surface, but as the material where they were accumulated 
appeared to have been disturbed they were discard efi. 

3/'f7 Lcujtr , — This varied in depth from 2 to 1 feet and was also composed of a 
reddish soil which was of a pasty consistency. Both organic and inorganic* remains 
found in it varied immensely in their distribution. Bits of stahntite- and pebbles 
were very abundant, especially towards the inner [.art. whilst the soil in the part 
nearer to the entrance of the cavern was practically free from -uch material. 

The organic remains con-i-ted of the following : — 

Matntnaha. 

Man , — Two teeth found m the r*entre part of the Trench at a depth of about 
6 feet. (PL IV. Fig. 3. Xos. G and 7.) The crown of one of them (an 
inci-or). Xo. 7. i- remarkably -mail and it- rout ha- a well-marked inward 
inclination. 

A third tooth (PL IV. Fig. 3. Xo. S) \va- found beneath a -talagmitic 
layer about \ inch thick, at a depth of about o\ feet from the surface. Its 
crown (a canine) appear- to have been cut to give it a sharp pointed edge. 

A fourth tooth (PI. IV. Fig. o.Xo, 9) was found at -one* distance from 
the others, whil-t two more (PL IV. Fig. 3. Xo*. 10 and II » were picked 
up whilst digging over the < ha-m at a depth of about 0 teet from the 
surface (in 3rd layer). 

An incisor (PI. IV. Fig. 3. X«*. 12) v as found at a depth of 0 feet, just 
beneath the smashed -talagmirc floor 1 elow the Lcrge -talagnme (mi Fig. 4, 
Section III. A). 

A metacarpal bone and a phalanx (PL IV. Fig. 4. Xo-. 1 and 3) were 
picked up whilst digging at a depth of about 0 feet, but nearer to the 
entrance of the cave. The-e two bones are much less mineralized than 
any of the preceding, and are verv light. 
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Hippopntanta •>. — Few. Gut wry well preserved bone-* of H. pnitUnuU were met 
with at the very bottom of this layer, at a depth of 0 to 7 feet from the 
surface. 

Ek r hant. — A very tine molar of E. nnaiidreasas was found in what appeared to 
be another lenth ular-shaped deposit of hue red earth at a depth of about 
b feet. This molar could not have been much rolled as it^ roots were quite 
sharp and almost complete. It is well mineralized, and both in colour and 
consistency is very similar to the globigeriiu limestone. 

Det /.—Limb bones, teeth and bits of antlers were moie or less abundant, 
especially towards the right-hand side of the cave. These remains belong 
to two distinct species of the genus. 



FIG. 4 . — SE( TIuN III. 


The artefacts consisted in the following : — 

(]) A piece of lava, 5 by 4 by 1 inch, one side of which is very smooth showing 
that it had verv probably been used as a grinder. It was picked up whilst 
digging at a depth of about 5 feet from the surface, to the left, in a 
deposit of red soil. (Section II. A. Fig. 3.) 

(2) A piece of globigerina limestone, 5 by 4 by If inch, very regularlv shaped 
and showing signs of fire. Found at the bottom of tlm layer just above 
the rock shelf (at about 7 feet from the surface). (T ah. Section II, B, 
Fig. 3.) 

4 th Layer . — This layer in some parts was as much as 3 feet deep, but sometimes 
it disappeared altogether. 
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The organic remains met with in it consisted of the following : — 

Mammalia. 

Hippopotamus . — Limb bones, molars and bits of tusks of these pachyderms were 
accumulated in fair quant itic> in various parts of this layer and were mostly 
in a very *£Ood >tate of preservation. 

Elephant . — Bits of tusks were found in various parts. They were extremely 
friable so that they could not stand the gentlest handling. 

Deer . — Bones of deer were only met with in the middle part of the trench and 
almost at the very bottom of this layer. 

6th Layer . — This varied from the 4th layer chiefly in the great abundance of 
bones and teeth of Hippopotami and a number of molars of elephants. The latter 
species appear to be of much greater antiquity than any of the other remains, and all 
of them must have been carried for a very long distance before they were deposited 
here. 



These remains vary greatly in colour, some being grey or yellowish, having 
blotches of darker shades. Others are of a bright ochre, whilst some are almost 
black. A number of them were found deposited in pockets of blue or yellowish 
clay. 

The remains above described are only a small portion of what has been obtained 
from this trench ; a large quantity still remains to be examined. 

The Outer Trench. 

This trench, which is separated from the middle one by about 5 feet, is 30 feet 
long, having an average width of 27 feet. The strata vary considerablv at a relatively 
short distance, and this may be seen from the portions of earth which have been left 
standing for the purpose. 
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The upper strata were nor -o rich in either animal remain- or potterv a- th<>-e 
of the middle trench, though >omc of the former are of great intere-t as thev behalf 
to species hitherto unrecorded either for Malta or for the cave. 

The cha-m in this part of the cavern run- generally almo-t at the centre 
(Section I\ . Fig. 3). It i- al-o much wider than in the middle trench. The ro;. Ic- 
on the left-hand side are covered with a >talagmitir depo-it which ha- percolated 
through the soil, thu- some of the remains found litre were adhering to each t.rher. 
to other solid material, or to the rock itself. 

The edge of the rock on the left side (Section I\ . B. Fig. 3) has a peculiar gin-- 
as if it had been smoothed down by a continuous friction. The >uperticial material 
in this part of the cave consisted of the u-ual rounded boulder-, which in i-ome 
parts were piled up again-t the sides of the cave to a height of 3 feet or more : the 
organic and inorganic remain- among-t tlie-e boulder* were al-o -imilar to tho-e 
found with the superficial material of the middle trench. 

The principal layers in this trench are five. 

1 Lng*r. — Con-i-ting of a compact red soil varying m dej th from 6 indie- to 
1 foot, though at certain points it was as deep as 2 feet or even more. The following 
organic remains were found in thi- layer : — 

31omti*aU'i. 

Man . — Two molars found at a depth of 1 and 1A feet respettivelv. 

Dog. — Bone* of a dog found almost at the top of thi- layer. Thev appeared to 
be of a recent date. 

Horse . — Many bones of the horse found both in thi^ and in the second laver. 
It -eem- probable that these were not deposited -imultaneoiislv with the 
soil, and they did not show any sign of fos-ilization. 

Sheep or goat . — Several bits of bones and teeth belonging to either or both found 
at the top of the layer, but though old were not mineralized. 

Are,. 

A few bit- found at a depth of from 0 inches to 1 foot. These have not vet 
been identified. 

Mot l a sea. 

Rutnina dtcollafn (R.). — Shells of this species were very abundant in some parts 
of tills layer but they appeared to 'he very -tarce el-e where. 

Macalaria verrnienlata (Mull.). — The shell- of thi- snail were met with all through 
the layer but they were more plentiful in those parts where the preceding 
specie- wa- mo-t abundant. The greater part of the specimens belonged 
to the Mnall form of the -peeies and are very similar to those found abun- 
dantly on Filfola at the present day. A few are, however, of an exceptionally 
large .-ize and are larger than any which can be found now living on anv of 
the i-lands of the Maltese group. 
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The artefacts counted of many potsherds, the more important of which were 

(1) A bit of well-baked pottery of a dark .date colour, having >ome lines inched 

on it which were filled with the usual white material. Depth 1 foot. 
(PL I. Fig. 2. Xo. 9.) 

(2) A sherd of grev colour, having a thin layer ot ochre on the out dele. The 

incisions on it are very coarse and the pottery i- oi a very rough texture 
having particles of shells in it. Depth 11 feet. (PL I. Fig. 2. Xo. 10.) 

(3) A bit of pottery of a much coar-er texture than Xo. 2. The line* inched 

on it are. however, very regular. It a ho contain-? many particle? of 
shells. Depth U feet. (PL L Fig. 2. Xo. 11.) 

(2) A fragment of a handle of light red pottery, probably belonging to the Panic 
period. Depth 1 foot. (PL II. Fig. 1. Xo. A) 

'2nd Layer , — Varied in depth from I to 21 feet and comi-ted of a lno-e red -oil 
with a good number of angular -tone* embedded in -onie part- of it. 

The organic remain* found in rhi- layer were the following : — 


Ma./ni'oJiu. 

Man . — -One molar. Depth about 2 feet. 

Decs . — Few bone-. rco-tlv broken, and -mi- teeth met with at various d*-ptl.-. 


Moil 'Cf/. 


M tcalasia vermis d /t t (Mull.). — Met with inon or h-- h\ pueutlv and mnaiv 
in fragment-. 

li'innoa ihcnVutt (ik). — ( ’oinnioniy -pr»\id all through the iavvi. 

Cjcht>tOfi*a ntdi f cu'K (Sowb.). — \ ery -pannglv met with at various iDpth-. 
Xot the *lighte-t di fibre nee can be noticed Li the-e from tLo-* 

living at pr **cnt in the-e i-bnd*. Thi- I- v.orrh noticing, a- in -omc of 
the plehtocene deposit- of Malta the (A/' < o< f n ,.</ niet with l? lutln-i -InfiLir 
to the C. yd ; ota'>c 


0<ff\a loan dost (IPojc.). --Ojir* valve of 
at a depth of a ‘ ’< >ut 21 fee^. 


mania 


via found 


The artefact* nm-i-t-A »»f two or tin .* Xmg— rmi ■- and - vend t ,o>hi m- belonging 
to both the Xeolithic and Bronze Age- : u number of tame -herd- are dmiiar to tho-e 
■found in the neighbourlioo i of Boig in-Xadur. Tin* onlv two Lit- which bear incl-ior. > 
are the following* — 

(1) A bit of a red and grey colour of a fine texture, bearing two well-inch^ 1 
parallel line- on it. Depth about :A fVm from -inface. (PL I. Fig. 2. 
Xo. 8.) , 
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(2) A sherd of a very coarse texture, having particles of shells in it. Its colour 
is a dark slate and the lines incised on it are very rough. Depth 2 feet. 
(PI. I. Fig. 2. No. 12.) 

3 r<l Layer. — This layer varied in depth from 9 inches to 1-1 feet and consisted of 
a very line red soil practically free from stones. Some boulders were, however, found 
embedded in the soil towards the inner part of the cave. Some deposits of whitish 
earth were also met with in this layer, varying in thickness from a few lines to over 
1 foot : in one part one of these deposits was almost 1 foot thick. 

The organic remains found were the following : — 


Mammalia. 

Pig. — One molar, almost at the surface. 

Horse. — Several teeth found at various depths. 

Cow. — Few teeth, also found at various depths. 

Aces . 

A few avian remains, which have not yet been identified, were also found at 
different depths. 

Moll a sea. 

The land shells consisted practically of the same species that were met with 
in the foregoing laver. but I failed to find a single specimen of the species discovered 
bv Cooke in his sixth trench, which was situated in the same locality occupied by 
a part of the trench under review. Count Caruana Gatto, who accompanied Cooke 
during the latter's excavations, assures me that the species alluded to was found in 
the locality above referred to. 

Tapes decassutus (Lin.). — A valve and some fragments at various depths. 

Trttoida.m cataceutn (Von Salis). — Some broken specimens and many fragments 
found at different depths. 

It is important to note that this species which was then evidently common and 
wr< undoubtedly used as food, is at present one of the rarest species of marine 
molluscs met with in our sea. 

The artefacts consisted of Neolithic potsherds which do not merit special reference, 
some sling-stones and a piece of lava. Depth about 3 feet. The lava has three grooves 
cut on one side and was very probably used as a grinder. 

4 th Lager. — This varied in depth from 5 to 7 feet and consisted for the greater 
part of grev clayey earth, which in some parts was of the consistency of peat. In a 
part quite distinct from that where Cooke dug his sixth trench, the earth appeared to 
be di>placed. I. therefore, discarded all the remains found in it. 
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The organic remains collected from this layer were the following : — 

Mammalia. 

Man. — One tooth. Depth about b feet from surface. 

Deer . — Bones, teeth, and antlers, belonging to two distinct species, met with 
almost all through the whole layer, but only common towards the right- 
hand side. 

Fox(\) — Remains of a fox, consisting principally of jaws and teeth. Depth 
varying from to 7 feet or more from surface. These remains probably 
belong also to two distinct species. 

Wolf (?) — A part of a mandible with two molars in a very good state of preser- 
vation. Depth about 5 feet from surface. 

Hippopotamus. — Some very well preserved bones, at various depths probably 
lying in their anatomical position. 

Acts. 

A few bones of birds, not yet identified, met with at various depths. 


M oil u sea. 

Tritoninm cutaceum (Von Salis.). — Fragments at a depth of 5 to 6 feet from 
surface. 

Mutex trauenbis (Lin.). — Few bits found with the foregoing. 

Cerithium vukjatum (Brug.). — Three broken specimens. Depth 5 to oi feet. 

Cardium rusticiun (Chemn.). — Fragments more or less frequent at top of layer. 

Cardium tuberculatum (Lin.). — A broken valve. Depth about 6 feet. 

Patella caerulea (Lin.).— A specimen found at a depth of about G1 feet. 

All the above marine mollusea were evidently used as food, as thev are still 
used in Malta, except the T. cutaceum which, as already stated, is now very rare, 
and the C. tuberculatum which is abo verv scarce. 

The artefacts consisted of a piece of chert with very fine edges, which could have 
perhaps served as a scraper. (PL IV. Fig. 2. No. 5.) Depth 5 feet. 

bth Layer. — This layer, of which only about 31 feet have been excavated, consists 
of a grey loamy earth, with many pebble* and rounded boulders embedded. 

The organic remains found in it were : — 


.17 ainmahn. 

Dttr. — Only a few bones in a very fragmentary state, mostly at top of 
layer. 

VOL. LIII. 
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Hifujojujlama. Bone>. molars and tu^k- were quite abundant and some parts 
of the layer were literally packed with them. Some of these remains were 
in a very good state of preservation, mo-t of them were very highly miner- 
alized and unquestionably of great antiquity. Many were found crushed, 
but all the fragments still lying in their proper position. I have not, 
however, been able to find out what really caused such pressure as to crush 
them. 

Elephants . — The remain* of elephants were, here, also relatively plentiful. 
They consisted chiefly of rounded fragments of molars, and appeared to 
be of still greater antiquity than the remains of the hippopotamus. 
Evidently these elephants* remains had been rolled about a great deal 
before they were deposited in the place where they were now found. 
Amongst them two distinct species can be distinguished. 

Several cartloads of animal remains have been extracted from this trench. 
Some time is, therefore, required for these remains to be properly examined. 

The Inner Trench. 

This is separated from the middle trench by about 5 feet. It is about 18 feet 
long. 30 feet wide, and its greatest depth about 10 feet. 

A group of very fine stalagmites stand on a solid rock in the middle of the chasm. 

The layers vary considerably and differ to a great extent, especially from those 
of the middle trench. 

The principal are the following : — 

1st Layer . — Red soil with quite a number of small stones embedded in it. 
Depth 1 to 2 feet. 

The organic remains in it consisted of some very friable bones belonging to the 
same species of domestic animals met with in the other trenches, and fragments of 
bones of deer, which are quite mineralized. 

The artefacts consisted in sherds belonging to periods ranging from the Bronze 
to Punic Ages. Aone are. however, worthy of special mention, except perhaps 
a handle made of very rude pottery. (PI. Ill, Fig. 1. Xo. 7.) Towards the inner 
part of this trench some stalagmitic deposits ran almost all through the width of 
the layer. 

2nd Layer . — Fine red soil, practically free from stones or other material. Depth 
1-J- to 2i- feet. 

3 rd Layer . — Same sort of red soil, but full of small lumps of elavev material. 
A fragment of a handle was found at a depth of about 2i feet in this layer. This 
fragment is of a very coarse pottery of a slate colour, bearing some svmmetrical lines 
which as usual are filled with a white material. The handle must have belonged 
to a moderately large sized vessel. (Pi. II. Fig. 1, No. 8.) As in the first iaver 
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several stalagmitic strata of various thickness ran in this layer, especially towards the 
inner part of the cave. 

4 th Layer , — This consisted also of fine red earth. I to 1 foot deep. Bone*, antlers, 
and teeth of deer were frequently met with, some lay in juxtaposition and adhering 
together by means of stalagmitic infiltrations. 

otJt Layer . — A compact clayey earth or reddish colour. to 5 feet deep : very 
unprolific. 

Cjth Layer . — Composed practically of the same sort of soil. Scattered remains of 
both deer and hippopotamus were found in it. the latter being very abundant in some 
parts towards the bottom. 

Broken stalactitic pendants of various shapes lay scattered in several parts of 
this trench in relative abundance. Very curiously no land shells were found in any 
of the layers, and yet that part of the middle trench where land shells, especially 
Iberus, were found so abundantly, is situated very near. 

Some of the statements made in this report may seem rather puzzling, but such 
riddles are frequently met with in this cave. The portions of cave earth which I 
have left standing and untouched in their original position can. however, bear me 
evidence and tell their own tale to future explorers of Ghar Dalam. 
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MAYA AND CHRISTIAN CHRONOLOGY. 

By Richard C. E. Lox<;, B.A. 

Professor S. G. Morley, in his book. The Inscriptions at Copan (Carnegie Institution 
of Washington. 1920), has very fully discussed the. correlation of the Maya and 
Christian eras, and his able statement of the problems involved is very valuable 
even for those who do not accept his conclusion that 12-9-0-0-0 13 Aliau 8 Ivankin 
fell sometime in a.d. 1536. Nearer than this his correlation does not go. The 
correlation suggested first by Bowditch and afterwards for other reasons by 
Capt. Joyce gives an agreement exact to the day and makes 13-2-13-3-1 9 Infix 
19 Zip fall on 11th September, 1536. This will be called here the Bowditcli system, 
as his paper was the earliest, and I have given evidence of its correctness in several 
papers in Man. The only other correlation worth considering is that derived from 
the Chronicle of Oxkutzcab making 11-16-0-0-0 13 Ahau 8 Xul fall between July, 
1539. and July, 1540. and 11-15-17-0-0 12 Ahau 3 Yaxkin fall between Julv, 1536, 
and July, 1537. 

Professor Morley admits that the evidence derived from all the sources is 
consistent with the Bowditch system as far as the katuns are concerned, and he con- 
fesses that he can neither explain the discrepancies in the tuns nor give a correlation 
exact to the day. His strongest argument against the Bowditch system is that 
there is a large preponderance of authorities to show that a.d. 1536 was a year 8 Cauae 
as his system requires instead of 4 Kan as required by the Bowditch svstem. That 
difficulty was already shown by Dr. E. Seler ( Bulletin 28 of Bureau of American 
Ethnology . p. 333), and it is that difficulty which it is the object of the present paper 
to remove. All dates in the Christian era are given here according to the Julian 
calendar, and the month days of the later Maya dates have been increased bv 1 dav, 
so as to conform to the Old Empire system. 

The discrepancies in the various sources as to the correspondence of the Mava 
and Christian eras are so marked that after making allowance for possible carelessness 
of the Indians and for errors of subsequent copyists and translators, the impression 
is left that there was some deeper reason for the divergences. The explanation I 
offer is that they arise from the calculation of intercalary days. It is generally 
accepted that the Maya calendar was a shifting one with an unchangeable vear of 
365 days, and that in order to make the festivals fall at appropriate seasons the 
priests calculated at any given time what the error of the calendar was, and fixed 
the date of the festival accordingly, without disturbing the order of the shifting 
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calendar. Bowditch ha* shown instances in the inscriptions of apparent corrections 
of the calendar on the basis of 25 days for each Venus cycle of 104 years, and one day 
for every four years in the excess. Landa, on the other hand, state* that the Maya 
year was 365 days and six hours in length, which implies a correction of one day for 
every four years, and there are reasons for supposing that this system was used, 
as well as the other in the Old Empire (Man, 1919, 20 ; 1921, 22). Indirectly 
Lauda's account of the Maya months strongly supports the view that the correction 
was made without disturbing the shifting calendar. Unlike the Aztec, whose monthly 
festivals regularly fell on the last day of each month, the Maya in Lancia's time 
had no fixed month day for festival, and only three cases are given of any definite 
day of a month for a festival, namely. 1 Pop, 7 Zip and 16 Xul, while the festivals 
in Mol. L’hen, Yax and Zac are stated to be on days designated by the priests. 
Regarding the making of new idols of wood, he says : *’ They had for this a particular 
time which was this month of Mol, or any other if the priest judged proper to change 
it." Nothing definite is stated as to the festivals in the other months, but such 
expressions as “ on another day in the month of Mac " and “ during the month 
Muan " seem to imply that they were on variable dates fixed by the priests. This 
state of affairs would be liable to cause just such confusion as we do find — one source 
might give a month date according to the shifting calendar, and another according 
to the corrected system, by which the actual celebration of the festivals was regulated, 
while the tonalamatl count and the count of tuns and katuns remained unchanged, 
so as to fall on the same days in both systems. 

Now on the Bowditch correlation the 11th September, 1536. was equivalent 
to 13-2-13-3-1 9 Imix 19 Zip, and fell in a year 4 Kan, as stated in three of the 
sources. But nearly all the other sources make the year 1536 fall in a year 8 Cauae. 
Referring to the table in my paper (Man. 1918, 70), which is calculated for the shifting 
calendar, it appear* that from the zero point of the Long Count 1 Aliau 8 t’uinhu, 
13th Januarv. 3642 b.c. to 13-3-0-0-0 11 Aliau 8 Kayab, 6th June, 1543 a.d.. is a 
distance of 5184 vears. The intercalation needed for this distance on the Landa 
plan is 1296 days, and if we follow Bowditch in deducting all full year* from the 
sum of intercalary days, we get by .subtracting 1095 day* (= 3 year*) a remainder of 
2ul days, equal to 10-1 in Maya notation a* the amount to be used in rectifying the 
calendar at that time. It seems probable that the Maya would prefer to use a 
number consisting of even uinals, so as not to di*turb the count of day signs, and 
would neglect the odd kins. This give* u* 1(M). so that, e.g, when 2 Zac came 
round in the shifting calendar it would in the corrected calendar be 2 Pop by counting 
back the 200 days by which the shifting calendar had gone too fast. Assuming, then, 
that all dates in the sources which agree with the Bowditch system are given 
according to the shifting calendar by which 4 Kan 2 Pop fell in 1536. then on that 
date the corrected first month of the year coincided not with Pop. but with the 
preceding Zac of the shifting calendar. But the 2 Zac which fell la-t before 4 Kan 
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2 Pop was S Cauac 2 Zac. and this gives us 8 Cauac as the year hearer according to 
the corrected <vvtem, and exactly agrees with the majority of the .-ources and with 
the Morley system. This change of 10-0 in the month reckoning would produce not 
only a displacement of 9 years in the calendar round dates of the year hearers 
(8 Cauac instead of 4 Kan), hut also a displacement of 3-11-0 in the calendar round 
date of the day on which a katun or tun having the same day number would fall. 
So in the Bowditch system Katun 13 Aliau falls on 3 Zoclz. hut in the Morley system 
on 8 Kankin and the distance from 13 Ahau 3 Zodz to 13 Ahau 8 Kankin is 3-11-0. 
This explanation that the dates which agree with the Morley system are given 
according to the corrected dates of the month festivals exactly explains all the 
discrepancies both in the year hearers and the tuns between the two systems of 
correlation, and disposes of all difficulties except those in the Oxkutzeab chronicle. 
Here we find the year bearers coinciding with the same years a.d. as in the Morley 
system. The katun? are not mentioned, but the tuns are. and it states that Tun 13 
Ahau (assumed to he also Katun 13 Ahau) fell on 8 Xul, instead of 8 Kankin. as is 
recpiired by the Morley system. The distance in the calendar round from 13 Ahau 
8 Kankin to 13 Ahau 8 Xul is 3-11-0. Me therefore have the curious result that the 
katuns in the Oxkutzeab system are displaced in the calendar round from those in 
the Morley system by the same distance as the latter are from those in the Bowditch 
system. This displacement also involves the displacement of the years in the 
Christian era, in which the katuns fall. So Katun 13 Ahau in the Oxkutzeab system 
fell in 1539 or 1540, instead of 1536. according to the Morley system, I think the 
most probable explanation is that this displacement of the katuns and tuns arises 
from error. The Maya doubtless knew that the correction of 10-0 involved a dis- 
placement of 3-11-0 in the calendar round position of the katuns and tuns, and the 
writer of the Oxkutzeab chronicle seems to have erroneously made this displace- 
ment from a set of dates which were already corrected, but he did not also displace 
the vear bearers bv a further distance of nine years, as he ought to have done to be 
consistent. The error may well have been made by Don Juan Xiu, when on 
29th May, 1685, as he records, he copied it from characters called Ana res.” An 
incorrect calculation would be very natural so long after the native culture had been 
destroyed. In any case he made many obvious errors in the dates he gives. His 
date 10 (possibly meant for 18) Zip for the death of the water hringer is also an 
inconsistency, since it would agree with the Bowditch not the Morley system. 

Professor Morley has demonstrated the impossibility of reconciling any correlation 
based on the Oxkutzeab chronicle with the Long Count. The same objection does 
not ari<e with the Bowditch correlation, even with regard to the new date^ from 
Yucatan fixed in the Long Count by him. These are 11-12-8-13-4 (or 10-3-8-14-4) 
at Chicken Itza, 11-12-17-11-1 and 11-15-16-12-14 (or 12-8-16-4-14). Loth at Uxmal 
and 11-19-1 1-0-0 at Chicken Itza. All are consistent with the Bowditch svstem, 
except the date 11-12-17-11-1 at Uxmal, which is earlier than Katun 2 Ahau taken 
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to be 11-15-0-0-0 2 Ahau 8 Zac in the Bowditch system, wnich is the date of the 
first mention of Uxmal in the Books of Chilan Balam. Even if the city was only 
founded at that time, there might well be a mention of an earlier date. At Quirigua 
there is a date over 300 years before the earliest contemporaneous one there. 

It is worthy of note that the above calculation for rectifying the calendar makes 
the corrected beginning of the year fall on the 2nd February, since according to Landa 
the 1st February fell on 1 Zac (no doubt of the shifting calendar). But Saha sun states 
that the first day of the Aztec year fell on 2nd February, or. according to Dr. Seler, 
the 12th February, allowing for the shift in the calendar (Ball. 28, p. 112). and the 
Cakchiquel year is also said to have commenced on 1st February. Probably the 
many conflicting statements as to the commencement of the Aztec year are 
similarly to be explained by the confusion between a corrected and an uncorrected 
calendar. What we are here concerned with is that the evidence indicates a 
remarkable agreement between the dates which all these peoples who had a 
calendar of common origin regarded as the true commencement of the year, and 
this agreement in itself corroborates the theory now put forward. The calculation 
from the commencement of the Long Count shows that this date was not merely 
borrowed in later times by the Maya from the Xahua tribes. There is. however, a 
further confirmation of the theory. Dr. Seler (Bull. 28, p. 22) has noted that the 
festival which Landa savs was celebrated by the Maya in either Chen or Yax presents 
many features of a new year festival, but the foregoing theory preclude- us from 
regarding it as a corrected date for the commencement of the year. According 
to Landa, the month Chen began on 23rd December, and Yax on 12th January. 
Xow on referring to the table in Man. 1918, 70, it will be found that the normal 
date 4 Ahau 8 Cumhu fell on 13tlx January, 3042 b.c. As the Christian dates in the 
table and in Landa are in the Julian calendar, it follows that they fall on the same 
dates as the corrected Maya calendar dates would by using Lauda's value for the 
length of the Mava vear, which is equal to the Julian year. Hence 1 A ax in the 
-hitting calendar in Landa's time fell on the corrected date (or within a day of it) 
representing the anniversary of the zero point of the Long Count, and his statement 
that the festival was in either Chen or Yax exactly confirms this, because owing to 
the shift in the calendar it had for 80 years previously fallen in Chen, and was only 
then just shifting into Yax. It was evidently a day of very special importance 
when they “ beheld the prophecies of the Bacabs, ** and lesides they renewed their 
idols of clay and their braziers, and if necessary they rebuilt the house or renovated 
it and placed upon the trail the memory of these things ui their proptr iha rafters." 
The words I have italicized occur in the acount of no other festival. A hat could 
be more likely than that they should commemorate the commencement of their 
chronologv l AYe have other evidence also that the commencement of the Long 
Count was remembered in later times. In the Codex Tro-Coitesianu-, which is 
evidently a late document, there is on pp. 31-37 the complete series of year bearers 
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commencing with 10 Cauac. So far as I know no explanation has been suggested 
why the series should begin with that year bearer. Now it appears from the only 
month date in the Codex 13 Ahau 13 Cumhu that the day signs fell on the same 
month days as in the Old Empire : therefore the>e year bearers must have each 
fallen on 2 Pop. and the first year bearer of the series must have been 10 Cauac 2 
Pop. But the 2 Pop which occurred next after 4 Ahau 8 Cumliu fell on 10 Cauac. 
so there appears an excellent reason for that year bearer being chosen to begin 
the >erie — it would be a most natural plan to commence the year bearers from that 
which fell fir-t after the commencement of the Long Count. It thus appears that 
the Maya not only took account of the corrected date of 1 Pop. the beginning of the 
calendar year, but aho that of 4 Ahau 8 Cumhu. the beginning of their era. and thi> 
consistent remit i* a strong confirmation of the theory. 

Before closing this paper it is well to deal with what Professor Morlev style* 
the error of Bowditch and Joyce in making the katuns of the later Maya begin on 
the days from which they are named, instead of making them end on those days 
as he doe*. Thu* on their *y*tem a Katun 13 Ahau would begin on 13-2-0-0-0 
13 Ahau 3 Zodz. and the date 13-2-13-3-1 9 Imix 19 Zip would fall within that katun. 
while in the Morley system it would fall in Katun 11 Ahau. because the next katun 
ending is 13-3-0-0-0 11 Ahau 8 Kayab. I think the best explanation is found in 
what Professor M. P. Nilsson (Pmnitive Time Reckoning , London. 1920) calls the 
“pars pro toto ’’ counting. He has very ably shown that early races tend to use 
concrete indications of time, and to reckon diseontinuously by points of time, instead 
of lengths of time, e.g. so many harvests or sowings or snows, instead of so many 
years, giving a point of time marked by something concrete like the harvest, instead 
of the duration of time as we have in view in speaking of a year. Of course, if the 
points of time only occur once in each period, the counting of them serves just as 
well a* counting the period?*. The best example for the present discussion is the use 
of sabbath instead of week in the Society Islands — so many sabbaths instead of so 
many weeks. It is a striking fact that, though the Maya in their inscriptions of the 
Old Empire frequently fixed a single day (a point of time) so accurately that it could 
not occur again for 374,400 years, yet so far as we know they had no means of 
denoting a duration of time as we do when we say an event occurred in a certain 
month or year or century without specifying the exact point of time. No method 
appears by which they could state that an event occurred in a certain tun or katun 
or cycle. The Period-endings merely showed that so many cycles or katuns or 
tuns ended on such a day. again only giving the point of time when the periods 
ended, not the duration of them. The same is evidently the case in the Books of 
Chilan Balam. and explains why to denote a space of time extending over several 
katuns the practice was to mention the names of all the katuns occurring during 
that time, i.e. really to give the names of the days Ahau on which the katun markers 
were set up — the point* of time marked by concrete thing*, not the duration. 
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Thus ** 6 Ahau the land of Chakanputim was seized ; 4 Ahau 2 Ahau 13 Ahau 
11 Aliau 9 Ahau 7 Ahau 5 Ahau 3 Ahau 1 Ahau 12 Ahau 10 Ahau 8 Ahau 
Chakanputun was abandoned." Xow it is obvious here that Chakanputun was not 
abandoned till after the period-ending days 4 Ahau to 10 Ahau inclusive had passed, 
and it follows that 8 Ahau the last period-ending day had also passed before that 
event, and that the land of Chakanputun was seized some time after the period-ending 
day 6 Aliau and before 4 Ahau. Thus the Bo wditch- Joyce way of naming the 
katuns is correct, though the Maya looked at it from a different point of view. 8o 
we have “ Oxlahun Aliau cimci ah pula," “13 Ahau the water bringer died " : i.e. 
first there occurred the day 13 Ahau. on which the katun marker was set up, and 
afterwards occurred the death. So also the Oxkutzcab chronicle states ” the Tun 
on 2 Yaxkin it was," etc., thus noting the day on which the tun marker was set 
up. just as it notes other events. This shows that the inscription on the Monjas 
at Uxmal on which Professor Morley chiefly relies for his contention is not a proof 
of it but merely another example of the pars pro toto reckoning. Here there is the 
calendar round date 5 Infix 19 Kankin followed by “ 18 tuns," and this is followed 
by “ 13 katuns." He rightly reads this as 11-12-17-11-1 5 Imix 19 Kankin, but this 
by no means proves, as he thinks, that either the tuns or katuns regarded as lengths 
of time were named from their ending days. The Mava sculptor did not name any 
lengths of time ; he merely noted three points of time, the calendar round date and the 
two period endings, but as in this case he put the two latter last it means that they 
occurred after the calendar round date which is therefore fixed by reference to the 
following period endings, as in the Morley system, but here. too. the Maya looked at 
the matter differentlv, having points of time in view, not duration. In the Books of 
Chilan Balam, on the contrary, the period-ending days come first, so the events are 
dated by the period endings preceding them. Similarly when so many katuns or 
other periods are mentioned in the inscriptions of the Old Empire, it means that 
so many markers of such periods were set up. If three katun markers had been erected 
then three katuns must have elapsed, and this necessarily caused them to count by 
elapsed time, instead of current time. When counting by points of time, not lengths 
of time, there is no such thing as current time, but the elapsed time is duly recorded 
by the mention of the last point reached. We count by elapsed time only when 
telling the time of day, and then the absence of a means of expressing duration 
appears. We can say it is 2.30. giving the point of time, but it is not ordinary 
English to say it is in the third hour, and we can only say it h between 2 and 3 o'clock, 
thus reckoning from points as the Maya did. 
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I. — INTRODUCTORY. 

The following incomplete notes upon tlie Kipsikis or Lumbwa were compiled during 
two periods of residence amongst the tribe — one of eleven months, one of five 
months — together with some experience of other cognate tribes of the Niloto-Hamitic 
group. 

The tribe is usually known as the Lumbwa, a Masai term of opprobrium 
for a pastoral people who have taken to agriculture. The tribe use the name 
Kip&ikis, as do the allied tribes, to denote themselves. 

The people are an admixture of races ; in the northern portion of their area, 
Belkut, there is a large proportion of Nandi : in the central portion, Buret, of Kisii, 
a Bantu tribe ; in the south, Sotik, of Kisii and Dorobo. Throughout all three 
sections runs the Nandi strain in varying predominance. 

It is thought that the tribe was formed, and now lives, on a migration route 
of pastoralists moving southwards : and that these pastoralists, having moved 
through Nandi and forming that tribe, met Bantu Kisii and later the hunting forest 
people of the Mau escarpments, miscalled Dorobo. 

There is thus a pastoral infusion of an unknown race begetting Nandi 
and taking them with them in their movement, Bantu Kisii, and aboriginal 
Don .bo. 
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The constant references throughout this paper to Hollis' work on the Xandi 
suffice to show the Xandi relationship : in point of fact, ail amount of the book 
relating to the Xandi was compiled on Kipsikis or Lumbwa evidence. 

The unknown race of pastoralists cannot in all probability now be ascertained ; 
they are probably the legendary people known as Sirikwa, who are thought to have 
lived in earth hollows with possibly a thatch or skin covering as roofing for them- 
selves and their *tock. These curious earth hollows are found on the Xorthern 
Trans Xzoia near Mount Elgon, on the Uashin C4ishu Plateau, near the Elgeyu and 
Kamasia escarpments in Xandi, and as far south as Sotik. There is record of a 
present-day tribe in Tanganyika Territory living in thatched hollows. It is thought 
that these early inhabitants are one and the same people as those who inhabited 
the stone kraals found on the Uashin Ghhu Plateau, and that earth was used when 
stone was not available. Curiously these stone kraals are inhabited to this day 
by the Elgeyu, close physical, lingual and customary cousins of the Kipsikis. 
The name Sirikwa persists throughout the Xiloto-Hamitic group in the Colony 
for this old race. 

Stone bowls, a stone pestle and mortar, and digging stones (! Jive, as 
found in Cape Colony) have been found in Sotik at about 10 feet from the 
surface, and a digging stone of similar make on the extreme limits of the 
Xorthern Trans Xzoia : worked obsidian arrow-heads seem to have been 
general. 

The internal evidence of the various tribes — the Xandi, the Suk or Pokwot, the 
Elgoin of Mount Elgon, the Marakwet, the Elgeyu. the Kamasia or Tuken, the 
Lumbwa or Kipsikis, and probably the Masai and Turkana — points to a common 
basis, probablv Xilotic-pastoralist. with a secondary stratum of aboriginal, and it is 
suggested that the Xilotic influence predominates in cattle customs and the 
aboriginal in personal rites. 

The Dorobo, a Masai misnomer denoting a tse-tse fly, who know themselves 
as Ogiek, speak to-day the dialect shared by all the allied tribes, save the Masai and 
Turkana, and do not seem to have spoken any other tongue. They are generally 
thought to be aboriginal ; possibly they were, but if the antecedents of any one of 
this tribe are tested in the vicinity of the Xiloto-Hamitic group it will be found that 
they can be traced to the Xandi or Kip>ikis, and, with the latter, especially to Sotik. 
The sum total is that a poverty-stricken (in stock) Xandi or Kipsikis takes to a hunting- 
forest life, and is designated Dorobo. with the meaning of a poor fellow. The upshot 
is that there most probably was an aboriginal tribe which tinctured the customs of 
the present-day tribes formed by migrant pastoralists. and lost their identity in 
*0 doing. 

Mention has been made of the Masai, and it is usually assumed that this tribe was 
■i fine, pure-bred, fighting race, and for this view there is justification in the enormous 
herds and flocks held by them. If they were ever pure-bred, and it is against reason 
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to assume that they were, they are not so to-day, containing many members of 
the tribes of the Xiloto-Hamitic group mentioned above and an ever-increasing 
and recent admixture of Bantu Akikuyu. which last influx may save them from 
extinction. 

The Masai seem more Nilotic than Hamitic* and their most obvious congeners 
are the Turkana, an even more Nilotic tribe, who. if unhindered to-day, would a bo 
spread red ruin to all the tribes through whom they would pass in the southern 
search for that philosopher s stone — good grazing, and who would end as the Masai, 
exhausted by their forays finding their salvation in an influx of new blood. 


II. — Physical axjj Psychological. 

As might be expected, the Kipsikis exhibit a variety of types of feature and 
form — the tall, handsome Ha mite, the burly Nilotic, the prognathous and somewhat 
repellent Bantu, and the small nicely made hunter. The features of the women do not 
compare with those of the men either from a masculine or feminine standpoint. The 
hair of the head varies from Negro wool to the crinkly and finer hair of the Hamite. 
The feet are often pithecoid and as often well -formed. The carriage of the voung men 
and girls is erect and free. 

The resistance to sickness is poor, especially when away from their own country. 

Infant mortality is exceedingly high and seems due in the main to careless 
motherhood. 

The women are not fertile, and children are desired. 

The mentality is reasonably high, and seems to vary with the physical type : 
it is generally higher in the Hamitic type. 

The men are brave and warlike and respond to discipline, the women long- 
suffering ; both have great powers of endurance to bodily hurt and little to internal 
disease. 

Affection is shown by a man to his mother, his lovers, and his sons, and a 
decreasing respect to his father. 

There is often a firm regard for the European, and with most Europeans it is 
reciprocal. 

Christian Missions have made some headway of recent years, but not to the 
extent they have progressed amongst the Bantu tribes of the Colon v. 


III. — Pursuits. 

Raiding, dancing, and to a less degree hunting, were the onlv proper pursuits 
of a young man : admiration, dancing, and a little house and garden work of a young 
girl : a moderately active part in raids, the clearing of ground for the housewife 
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to till, a great deal of talking, some drinking, and discussion concerning the ancestry 
and ownership of past and present cattle of a middle-aged man : hard and never- 
ending toil of a woman. Betrothals, marriages, circumcisions and deaths, and the 
respective rites of old people. It is still much the same. 

To-day an incapability to recognize the ownership of stock by members of 
other tribes takes the place of raiding. 

There is a present-day tendency to drinking amongst the youths ; in former 
da vs this was forbidden to them as warriors. 

Eleusine grain is largely grown, and maize of late years. The tree growths 
are cleared bv the men, the ground is broken by the women, the whole is fenced 
bv both men and women. The turves are burnt and then spread over the soil. 
Eleusine grain bee ms to require unbroken ground for each crop. 

The care of stock and the lore concerning cattle is the main concern of the men, 
who milk the cattle, and did the present coniines of the tribe allow, the aim of 
existence, a purelv pastoral life, would probably be achieved. 

Of recent vears a large percentage of the men and youths have sought work for 
wages on European holdings, generally in connection with stock. 


IV. — Country and Population. 

The country is well-watered and hilly ; it seems to have been largely forest 
at one time, but now, save in Sotik, is very poorly wooded. The general altitude is 
about 6000 feet above sea-level. The rainfall is heavy. Malarial fevers are almost 
unknown. 

The area in the occupation of the tribe is approximately 1000 square miles ; 
the density of population approximately 62-85 to the square mile, exceeded only 
bv the Orange River Colony native reservation density in the Union of South Africa. 

The total population (1920) is estimated at 71,091 souls, 62,853 in the Native 
Reserve, 8238 on neighbouring farms. 

The war record of the tribe on active service is probably the best in the Colony 
in proportion to its numbers. 670 serving in the Kings African Rifles, 1146 in the 
Supply and Transport Corps (Animal Transport) as waggoners and the like. 


V. — Divisions of the Country. 

The country is divided into three counties (unet* pi. unotinut k) : — 

Belkut, in the north, so called from bd or peL to brand, and hat, the mouth ; 
the punishment in this area for theft was to slit the mouth of the thief. 

Buret, in the centre, so called from an Elgeyu or Kamasia named Bureti who 
settled there. 
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Sotik, in tlie south, so called from a Bantu Kisii. of the neighbouring tribe, name! 
Ma soti. who e>tablhhed himself near Motigo Hill at a place calletl Soot. [Cf. Holli*. 
The ISat'di. p. 4.) 

VI. — Divisions of the People. 

The Kip-ikis do not live in geographical districts or divisions on a war-like 
bad- as do the Xandi. The porosiek (sing., puriet) or warrior divisions are : — 

(1) Kongetuinion. the lions, members of this band associate themselves with 

the Kipkaigeh puriet in war. They are so called as they are said to have 
eaten a lion when famine-stricken on a raid. 

(2) Kipkaigeh. or Koilonget. the long shields. Members of this division are 

mainly of Dorobo blood and predominate in Sotik. 

These two porosiek are known as Kamngagarek. Xgagarek is said to be the 
name of a former member. 

(3) Kasanet. rough shelters of branches, or Koterik, the reivers ; the meaning 

being that it was a characteristic of this band to lie up in shelters in the 
forest and to dispossess returning raiders of their booty. 

(4) Kibeni. a white-sided ox. members of which definitely associate themselves 

with the Kasanet in war. 

These two porosiek are known as Mweitan. the same name is used by a section of 
the la sin Gishu Masai. 

A man follows the puriet of his father ; this is not the invariable rule, but when 
it is intended to pav a compliment a warrior is invited to join the puriet of his admirers. 
Again, a wise father to this day insists on his sons joining other porosiek to avoid 
the possibility of all being killed on one raid. When sorely pushed a man calls 
upon his puriet, 'Ab oiik ap eit Kipkaigeh A ” By the shades of my ancestors my 
ox is a Kipkaigeh/’ and the response is immediate : while the Kipsikis do not live 
in geographical porosiek. yet on one occasion, when a crv of a presumed Masai raid 
arose at 2 p.m.. every muren (warrior) within a radius of 35 miles was on the scene 
of the raid by 8 p.m. 

Each puriet has at its head a kiroivokindet . or advisory leader, and under him 
are various captains of bands of fifty." 

When a raid is contemplated,, two scouts (sogoldiek or yotindek) are sent some 
days ahead ; these visit the area to be raided, arrange the plan of attack, plaster 
their shields with cow-clung from the villages to be raided, and bring back some 
handfuls of grass as earnest of their endeavours. A day before the raid some ten 
men re-survey the scene of action, and return towards the gathering place of the 
raiding puriet. The raiders set forth amidst a complexity of omens and prohibitions, e.g . 
no sexual connection may take place on a raid : to meet soldier ants when marching 
at night betokens a retreat at once : the cry of the chepkugosiot or kiptildilian bird 
immediately in front and immediately behind the raiders is a bad omen, and a bad 
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omen also when crying on the due left or right of the raiders, but a good omen when 
on the half-left or half-right : in actual conflict the appearance oi the same bird" on the 
right betokens victory, on the left defeat : the bmhbuek (poinet) and the baboon 
(///OM_/)are bad omens : likewise the snakes known as ere net and ndoret when on the 
path of the raiders. There is no legend of the orkoujoi'a head accompanying raiders 
as with the Xandi ; the orhoiyot i< a recent self-imposed infliction upon the Kipsikh. 

As the cattle are captured they are hurried to the rear and the action is closed 
as soon as possible. 

After a successful homicide the killer washes his bloodstained spear, allows the 
water and blood to drip upon a handful of grass which he licks : there is no stated 
intention of partaking of the virility of the slain. On returning home the warrior 
arrives screaming the name of the tribe of which he has killed his man : the villagers 
come out to meet him and throw grass upon him ; he goes far down the stream to 
bathe ceremonially, and plasters red earth (ngariet) on the right of his face, white 
earth (eicaret) on the left of his face : he draws red parallel lines criss-cross upon his 
right arm. right leg and on the right of his body, and similarly in white upon the left. 
The shield and spear are both half-plastered with red and white earth. He may not 
wash or oil his body now for a month, and if this is his first killing he must slaughter 
a white goat, on a second killing the colour is of no moment. The skin of this 
animal is given to a woman past child-birth to wear. A ring made from this skin 
is worn on the big finger of the right hand, with a strip extending to the wrist. where 
it is wound round as a bracelet. This form of ornament is also worn after other 
ceremonial slaughter of animals. Women and children may not eat of the leavings 
of his food, and women shun his presence until the month of seclusion is over. 

This month being completed, the killer seeks a strange woman, especially one who 
is thought barren, and has connection with her, the husband, should he know (and it 
there is a child he must be told) shows no resentment : the next child born to the 
woman, if a male, is called Kipkoli ( holit = a white goat) — the name is fairly common. 
(Cf. Hollis. The Xandi , p. 4.) 


VII. — Social Divisions. 
These are akin to similar Xiloto-Hamitic tribes. 


The male divisions are : — 

X'jCit 

Mnren . . 

Chonyndot 

Boyot 

The female : — 

Chepta . . 

Mnreret 

Kup*irn;oniot . . 
Chehiosei 


A small boy. uncircumci&ed. 
A warrior, after circumcision. 
A middle-aged man. 

An old man. 

A girl, uncircumci&ed. 

A girl, after eircumudun. 

A middle-aged woman. 

An old woman. 
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VIII. — Genealogical Divisions. 

The elan 1 is known as ont , the same word signifies a road or path, or rnasiyou ; 
children and captives follow the clan of the father or the captor. Members of the 
same elan may not intermarry or copulate. 

While the clan tie should be the strongest after the immediate family group, it 
in no wise plays the prominent part noted by anthropologists in other parts of the 
world. It appears to be losing whatever hold it had upon the social life of the 
Kipsikis, and, indeed, the same may be said of mo^t East African tribes. As for 
totemism, the word as defined by Sir J. G. Frazer 2 postulating an intimate and 
altogether special relation between the totem and the totemite, a superstitious 
respect, and a mutual beneficence cannot be said to apply to the association of the 
clan with an object amongst the Kipsikis : a relationship akin to totemism does exist 
but it is a playful relationship, rigid only when choosing a wife, without the strict 
sanctions and penalties attached to the cult elsewhere. There is perhaps some 
need for a word other than the Ob jibway ” totem to describe the African phenomena. 

The following clans have been noted, the list being far from complete : — 

(1) Talai. 3 Totem, ngetuncla, members will kill the lion and eat its flesh, as do 
the rest of the tribe : its flesh is said to cause the eater to linger at his 
death and to gasp until a piece of lion’s skin is put over his mouth. 
W omen of this clan sing k * Talai piik ap baton kamapelo?” tk Who can 
cook the kill of a lion ? ” a woman refusing a request with scorn says, 
*• II io Talai " ; this form of interjection is used by the women of all clans, 
according to her clan. 

(*2) Kiblegen. Totem, cheblnngnt . leopard. This clan in no wise protects 
the leopard, which has a short shrift when found by any of the tribe. 
b ' Maris or nabeiX " The well-worn path of the cows with calf/’ is said 
of this clan, the idea being that this clan is rich and generous. The clan 
is said to have come from Xandi. 

(3) Kapsirere. 4 Totem, sire ret. hawk. This clan does not approve of killing 

the bird ; 4 the clan is called by women Kabeube, the snatchers, from the 
habit of the bird. 

(4) Pagoserek. Totem, , iron beads. The clan affect these 

beads. A clan of the same name is found with the Bantu Kisii, quite 
probably the«e people are migrants, the territories adjoin. Women of 
this clan may not wear cowries round the neck, but over the chest and 
under the left arm, as do the Kisii. 

1 It is regretted that the data on this subject is mo^t incomplete, the reasons being that the 
KipMkh. aie losing their clan organization, and that the subject was begun shortly before leaving 
the tiibe. 

2 Tofetnism and Exogamy. 1910. p. 314. 

3 The -ante dan name is found amount the Nandi and the Suk. 

4 The same totem is found amongst the Nandi and Mik. 
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(5) Kibaivek. 3 Totem, mororoht, frog. This clan will not kill the frog. 

There is a widespread ill-omen amongst the Xiloto-Hamitic tribes 
associated with killing the frog. The name of the clan is said to be 
an onomatopoeic word. They are probably migrants from Xandi. 

(6) Kibasiso. 1 Totem, asista , sun. This clan is found amongst those Kipsikis 

who have Dorobo blood in their composition. The same clan or totem 
is found with the other tribes of this group. 

(7) Kapkugoiek. Totem, saptet. tree. Branches of this tree are cut and tied 

to the mabivaita shrine of members of this clan when a son is to be 
circumcised. 2 (Cf Hollis, The Saudi, pp- 5-11.) 

IX. — Tribal Government. 

The three main geographical divisions of Belkut, Buret, and Sotik have been 
noted ; these divisions subdivide into urban district areas, koret, and these into 
parishes, kokivet. Each koret and kokivct has its kiroivokindet or spokesman, whose 
functions were mainly advisory, and who possessed no sanctions to enforce his 
orders, should he give any. Other than the rare meetings of the kiroivokik there is 
no trace of a council, each koret being very much a law to itself ; there was no offence, 
for instance, in the rape of a woman of another koret. 

Apart from this organization there are the warrior bands, pororosiek , of which 
mention is made elsewhere. 

A third form of government of little ethnological moment is the priest-kingship 
of the Orkoiyot ; this is an infliction of the last fifty years, and the present would-be 
Orkoiyot is a cadet of the Xandi family. The brood of the Orkoiyot are regarded as a 
visitation by the tribe, and there is much feeling against them ; unfortunately they 
And staunch supporters of their magico-religious status in the women, and the women 
of the tribe plav as important a part in its life as elsewhere in Africa. It should 
fce noted that the Orkoiyot strain hails from the family in Xandi, and that these 
are a Masai family of the L*Oisegella section ; they seem to have established themselves 
in Xandi some two hundred years ago. (Cf. Hollis, The Xandi* pp. 48-5-.) 

X. — Birth. 

A woman expecting a child takes the neck of a gourd, katet ap softf . within which 
she seals a charm to guard against the ill-ettects of proximity to a woman who has 
had mishaps in child-birth. Sexual intercourse between husband and wife ceases 
after the sixth month of pregnancy, and the abstention continues until the child 
can crawl. 

At a birth the midwife, kork' ap sikisis. and a number of women assemble, the 
husband and children absent themselves Parturition takes place in a sitting 

1 The same totem is found amongst the Xandi and ^uk. 

2 Other clans are Kapkahvalek or Kapisokoep* Xarajek, Kapikaon. Kipiikenek. Motobonk. 
Bakaserek, Kamaka or Kipindcek, Kamaseka. Kapiparkesaik. Kamosin, Bwa^wetek. Kapitigo. 
Kaparangwek, Bubasik, Kapasoson, Kiptepenek, Kipicheramik, Kdpaep, Kamakorek. 
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position, the father is notified of the sex of his child by the Janet song being sung 
four times if a bow thrice if a girl. The placenta is buried in cow-dung in that part 
of the hut partitioned off for the goats, the umbilical cord is cut with the 
cattle-bleeding arrow and buried with the placenta. The mother remains in seclusion 
for four da vs if the child is a how three if a girl : for six days she may not cook any 
food for her husband, she may not use her hands in eating, 1 but uses a spoon ot 
se jtthJ. rafia palm, and a plate of skin. At the end of this period she undergoes the 
La pat op Eon. washing of hands, a ceremonial washing of the hauls and a r in- 
to the elbow. A supporting belt, h'yt tlo. i- worn by the mother. A nurse girl. 
cheplobrct, is usually employed. The father may not touch his child until it can 
walk, nor mav any other circumcised male. A child i> not weaned until it is about 
two years of age. (Cf Hollis, The X a tali. pp. 64—06.) 

The birth of twins is not inauspicious : one of the twins, if a male — and the 
Kipsikis persist that one is always a male — must be called Si/notwa (Ficus sp.). The 
mother of twins from henceforth may only drink the milk and blood of the cattle 
which have been placed to her own use by her husband, and of no other cattle ; 
this evidently betokens a life-long uncleanness. (Hollis, The iSandi . p. 68.) 

Infanticide is common. Invariably the child of an unmarried, that is uncircum- 
cised. girl is smothered by placing a cow-clung pad over the mouth of the child ; this 
is done bv the girl's mother, the reason given is that the child could not live because 
the clitoris has not been excised from the mother, and no argument will convince the 
people otherwise. The suggestion to an avaricious people that the father of the child 
should pay a fine of a cow to the girl's father may result in the abandonment of 
this custom. There is some trace of a custom whereby a barren woman takes the 
child of an unmarried mother as her own. The conservatism of the women is the 
chief bar to efforts directed against this form of infanticide. 

Infanticide does occur when a child cries before it has a separate existence : 
it occurs when the child is delivered legs first, in this event the mother may only 
drink the milk of the cattle placed to her separate use : and again when the child is 
Porn with teeth, any child so born has the greatest difficulty in obtaining a mate in 
after life. Deformed children are not made away with, abortion is not practised, 
preventive measures are unknown, barrenness is a curse, but infant mortality ranges 
as high as 45 per cent, throughout the tribe, and is chiefly due to exposure to cold, 
and colic due to early part-feeding on half cooked meal. (Cf. Hollis, The Xandi, p. 08.) 

XI. — Names. 

When the mother is labouring, the names of ancestors of the father are called, 
and that called when the child is delivered h that of the child, this is the hat net ap 
ouk. This name R however, very little used, the substitute being one descriptive 

1 Compare the similar prohibition at circumcision and child-birth amongst the Kipsikis, 
Xandi. Suk Kamasia. etc. 
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of the birth, born at dawn, born at harvest, and so forth : this is the family name. 
In its turn it falls into disuse, and the nickname given the child by its parents or 
playfellows becomes of general use, and continues in use by females towards the 
opposite sex even after circumcision. After circumcision a youth is known as nr-ap 

Mania, son of JIaina. the father being Mai a a ar-ap . Young men refuse 

to state their kainxt, or first name, partly from its childish associations, and partly 
it is thought from a desire not to impart anything of what is an essentially personal 
part of their being ; the same idea being found in their horror of anyone, however 
friendly, obtaining their hair. "Women refuse to mention the bn l net, or first name, 
of their fathers or husbands, such is indeed a formula in the rare instances of divorce 
amongst the tribe, the reason being given that it is unseemly to call a man by the 
name used by his mother : there would seem to be a sexual idea underlying the 
prohibition. Men do not use their wives’ names, but call them kaita . wife, or else 
a nickname, for the same reason. (Cf. Hollis. The Saudi, pp. G7, 08.) 

XII. — Circumcision of Boys. 

The appropriate time for circumcision is said to be when there is plenty in the 
land. The novices vary in age from 5 to 15 years : they themselves seek the agreement 
of their fathers, and an arrangement is made with a friend of the family, henceforth 
known as pamungo to the candidate, to supply the candidate with food during his 
seclusion : the wife of this man, on whom the duties really fall. B known by her protege 
as koruchon. 1 The supply of food is subsequently recompensed by the payment of 
a goat or the like. 

Circumcision is not of large batches at one time at one wen jit , 2 or circumcision 
house, but of a convenient number generally of the same koret. or district. There 
is some reason to suppose that originally the rites were performed upon large batches, 
as the circumcised fall into the same age grade throughout the country. 

Shortly before the ceremonies begin, two woterenik ? or sponsors, to each wenjd 
house are appointed by those who have undertaken the duties of pa mango to the 
tarnsiek , or novices. The woterenik are feed 4 officials of senior and junior rank, 
and apart from their ceremonial duties they must serve the initiates with the food 
provided by the pamungo. 

"Withies and grass having been cut by the initiates they proceed to build the 
'wen jd house, which is located in the bush and away from inhabited homes. 

The ceremonies begin with the full moon : an amount of >timnng nettle^. xxk.° 
is cut by the nioterenik , and is placed in readiness in a conveniently large hut situated 
near the site of the ceremonial wen jit home. 

1 This is the term used by a grown youth or man for hi> own mother. 

2 The meaning of men jit is obscure ; the word i< not use 1 for any other building. The si me 
word is used by by the Nandi, Kamasia, Eliieyu. and with the Suk the word n>tnjo. 

3 The same are found with the cognate tribe-. 

4 The fee in 1921 was half a rupee: the last lu-tium it was a rupee, and befmc that a hoe. 

5 The nettles are allied to the EndMi -peeie- ; they, however, give a nun h more severe -mm. 

i; 2 
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The initiates obtain one of their mother's leathern skirts, which they fasten 
around their bodies from the chest downwards, also her beads, and similar ornaments 
from their girl friends. The head of the initiate is encircled by a band of senendet 1 
grass, which is generally worn by his father and mother and other relations at this time, 
the same grass is worn in the pierced ears. Xo strong purge is given before the com- 
mencement of the ceremonies as with the Xancli ; rancid butter is poured over the 
head and body of the candidate by his maternal uncle. 2 3 

A large party of men. women, youths, girls and children collect. The mothers 
of the novices carry wands of koroskk. i.e. withies bound with senendet grass : these are 
afterwards laid on the roofs of the mothers' huts if their sons are reported to have 
undergone the operation without fear. This gathering takes place in the neigh- 
bourhood of the menjit house at evening, and the Chepkotilet dance takes place — this 
:s a circling of nmremk , warriors, slowly tip-tapping and holding their spears or sticks 
at the cant, every now and then slowly twisting them in their hands, and humming a 
somewhat Gregorian chant, ooh (high), ooh (low) ; at times one will call the others 
by name and adding his kokicet, or parish. There is no song of words, save one 
perhaps notable exception : — 

Aiyuefi mechepak kita nego konget kongeror ” which may be freely translated : 

*’ The axe never ceases its w-ork, others (youths) follow- on/" 

In the centre of the circle some youths hold a shield horizontally which is beaten 
with sticks. 

About 10 p.m. the dance breaks up, women, girls and non-initiates are ushered 
away. The novices are taken apart by the motcrenik in a somewdiat mysterious 
fashion and are told to gaze at the stars ; 4 the moterenik suddenly ask, '* "What are 
those (stars) ? ** and often a startled incorrect reply is given. There seems to be no 
reason in this, other than the bewilderment of the candidates. This concluded, the 
moterenik takes the youths to the hut in which they undergo the first degree, this 
is not the inert jit hut. They divest themselves of all clothing and ornament, as do 
the tnoteren ik\ the senior of w hom precedes the line entering the hut, the junior bringing 
up the rear. The hut is full of old men and warriors ; each candidate is asked in turn 

1 Seaetidtf grass. This is a luxuriant fodder known to agriculture as Kikuvu grass. 

2 The maternal uncle i^ always called mnnut by the tribe and other similar tribes ; with the 
Kipsikis the mother H called io by a child, koruchnn by a grown son or daughter. 

3 Aujvht. Hollis, TJip Nandi, p. 53, gives this as the name of the dance, it means an axe. 
A similar scanty mention of the axe is made in the Suk ceremonies, and uith the Kamasia in 
all probability. There is perhaps a sufficient suspicion to hazard the conjecture that circumcision 
and iron- working originated in Eastern Africa with one people, and further that the originators 
were the &hy, fore«t-dwelling people known as the Dorobo, that is members of the aboriginal 
stratum in Africa of which the Pigmy and Bushman are relicts. The cireumeisor of the Ma^ai 
must be a Dorobo. The word Dorobo, like so many tribal names in East Africa, is a misnomer, 
the people know themselves as Ogiot, ph Okiek. (Cf. Merker, Die Manti, p. 62.) 

4 Xo trace of star worship has been noted. 
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the names of all present, ancl all the initiates are beaten 1 on the head and body, 
particularly the pubes, with the siek nettles, which cause an intolerable temporary 
rash. They are told that the majaita pick 2 3 is ready heated in the fire, this is an 
euphemism for the circumcision knife, rot wet A An elder, with a skin robe drawn 
over his face and body, sits somewhat apart in the hut , on his head he wears a baboon- 
skin covering. One by one the candidates are led up to him, and asked by those 
present whether they have ever had connection with a married woman, they are 
enjoined to answer truly ; the answer being given, they are ushered outside by the 
/ noterenik to whom they must divulge the name of the woman and her husband : the 
/noterenik enjoin them not to give the woman’s name on their return to the hut. 
All return to the hut and are again led up to the fur-clad elder, and are instructed 
to clasp his shins in turn ; unknown to the initiates a small hole filled with water 
has been dug and a stick inserted, this is clasped between the feet of the elder. 
A sound 4 5 results which they are asked to describe, and if this is done correctly, 
and a denial has been given to the first question asked, they are subjected to an 
amount of cross-examination bv all present, and an endeavour is made to ascertain 
the woman’s name, which is not divulged. 

Next, the mechanism of the trick i> explained by the fur-clad elder, who is 
known as A rcip Kim os A and who is said to have a relationship with a mythical 
bird who provides him with the news of the countryside. This ends the fir.-t 
day. 

So far the ceremonies seem to indicate a return to a pre-natal condition by the 
mother’s skirt being worn over the body, a test of fortitude when the ** anaesthetic " 
is administered, and a test of integrity and secrecy in the matter of sexual relations 
with married women. 

The candidates are told to sleep until morning, when they will be '* eaten ” 6 
by something : at 5 a.m. they are taken by the /noterenik to the vicinity of the 
wf n jit house, thev discard their borrowed clothes a second time, and stand in a 
line facing the rising sun in order of seniority, which is dictated by the priority 
of their fathers ipinda , or age grade. 

An elder, the boyot ap tiun{do). passes along the line from senior to junior, 
draws forward the foreskins of the novices and makes a small cut with the rot wet 
indicative of the place of the actual cutting : the candidates sit down facing their 

1 The reason for the use of these nettles i> to benumb the body, it intended to be an 
anesthetic. 

2 Majaita pick. This is a somewhat fearful implement iwed to din rock ^alt for cattle. 

3 Botwet. This means any knife ; there is no special term for the circumcision knife. With 
the Xandi Hollis states the word fcipos is used, its meaning is “ bald temples.*' 

1 Sonitus vagina? in coito. 

5 Cf. Kimasop with the Xandi at the same ceiemonv. 

6 “ Eaten.*’ The word has a meaning similar to that used of the Zulu impU who ate up ” 
their enemies. 
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fathers and circumcised male relatives, who cult them on sinus of cowardice : the 
( ircumci-ors. chosen as Indian specially expert, pull forward the foreskin and cut 
it oil 1 it is thrown aside ; the dans penis is pulled forward, the outer skin of the penis 
i-pre— ed hack and the tissue beneath this outer skin is pared away ; the outer skin 
is then brought forward and fastened beneath bv two thorns. khjorov'it. piercing 
the outer *kin from the right and left. 

The operation is attended by severe pain, and often by suppuration, in time 
the thorn needles rot away. Circumcision takes place at sunrise. A barren woman 
may be present. 

Immediately afterwards food is brought by the wife of the pamungo of each 
novice, this is a thin gruel made of eleudne grain, tnusarek^ which has been cooked 
three clays before ; the women place the food at a distance, whence it is fetched by 
the mote re nil : ; it is lapped oiit of a string bag, Ices let. the novice may not use his 
hands 2 At midday, mixed blood and milk is brought for the candidates to drink ; 
at four o'clock a porridge of eleusine grain, kimoiek , which is eaten from the leaws 
of the wild banana, sasurek (Musa ensettj, without the hands. 

For the following month hands may not be used in eating ; the food consists 
of porridge, milk, meat, and blood, and is conveyed to the mouth bvahalf calabash. 

Shortly after four o'clock on the clay of circumcision, the initiates enter the 
m* njit hut for the first time with the /ttoftrenik, who sleep with them until the end 
of the ceremonial seclusion, the novices in rows from senior to junior, the wofe/eink 
on rough beds. 

TLe following is a rough plan of the nan jit house and enclosures : — 




(I) To'/O’Ct enclosure; 2) fire; 'o'- shrine ; 4) Rojorwa hut. i>ed as an 

EATINO-HoUSE AND WARDROBE FOR THE CEREMONIAL HEADDRESSES; (.3/ Sth^tift. A FuRKh-D 
-TK K H"LDINO AN OLD JWLABA-H. 


1 Tlii^ i'S dene in Sotik. but in Belkut and Buret and incision is made, through which the clans 
pem- is forced. the resulting pucker of -kin is paied off ; tin- i- similar to the Xandi piactice. 
With the Akikuyu, Meru and Ma-ai the pucker is left. Annul' of Archaulnoy awl Antltmpnloyy, 
v. 1. vn, .Sell email .-tates one of the slate palettes recording the victories of the pruto-dynastic 
Egyptian- allows that the conquered, a jaco with woolly hair, practiced the form of circumcision 
r>tiil ::i vol:uc among-t the Ma>ai. M R \V. Murray- ** The Nilotic Languages.’’ Jonm. Roy. Anthrop . 
in a.. Vol. L. p. 327. ) 

2 A- with the Xandi. ,Suk, etc , and al-o with the women of those tube,- after child - 
biith. 
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The lints ci re of withies with grass rooty. and are of somewhat ramshackle 
construct ion. 

For the first month the initiates remain in the mi "jit hut. leaving only fur the 
purposes of nature ; the man- a visit them at intervals making booming noises with 
hull-roarers and frightening them with stories of the animals said to produce these 
noises. At the end of this month unties the ceremonial La pat a ^ L»n>} washing of 
hands : a number of elders and warriors collect, bringing with them an amount of 
>nk nettles. The novices are kept indde the m* njd hut. their clothes are taken from 
them, and singly in the precedence of their fathers* age grades, they proceed outside 
and are beaten 1 2 on the face with the nettles, the rash closing their eye>. A cattle 
trough of a hollowed tree, moitifjet . has been brought by the elders : in it has been 
] laced 3 an axe. aiyatt, an agricultural knife, wonit* a salt pick, ntajaita. a hoe, 

/ nukombct , grass, and the berries of the solanum fruit . 4 tuf/abhibot. A man lies 
in the trough, the skin garments of the novices are taken by the tnoterarik and 
placed so as to cover the trough and its contents. 

The initiates are asked in the order of seniority of paternal age grades what 
is the meaning of the trough, they reply that they are ignorant ; the man who has 
been secreted in the mm ay ft shakes the skins above him and nukes a nohe repre- 
senting a leopard’s grunt, the motert/tik assures the hoys that the beast is very tierce, 
lie urges them to take their clothing, as they timidly advance he thinks better of it 
and orders them to return, they are then taken aside and the hi. Idea man emerges ; 
on their return tliev take their garments and are questioned as to the name*? of the 
articles in the trough, the leopard’s grunt remaining a mystery. Xext. the novices 
clothe themselves, the n'ofrmtik bring water and their hands and anm are washed 
to the shoulder : the monnji't trough is cleansed and its contents taken away, it is 
T hen filled with a large quantity of gruel, all must Ik* supped from the trough by 
the boys who mav not Use their liam Is. Shortly afterward^ a thick porridge of 
• leu dne grain is brought and placed on an ox hide to cool, it solidities and h < ut into 
as many portions as there are initiates, this is also put in the trough whence it is 
< a ten with the hands. 

The La pot up Eua eereiuonv being concluded the initiate^ are allowed 
greater freedom bv the mn*u’i mk \ they now cut their own tirewuod and 
dra vc their own water; their food h, however, still brought them by their 

ff< >!i fCttiK. 

1 Till- is fun in I with ail the cognate Xilut-. -Henna- tubes m Ea-t Aiiua. 

~ Apparently the u-e oi nettle's in. ie u not as an an C'thetie hut to cau-e 0 mp-uary blindness. 

3 The trough and ltd contents all seem to signify the necessities of well- being, human and 
animal. 

1 The solanum heirv needs special merit i< n : it is literally the uiue of the country. 
<■ >vedng. as it does, all cultivation new and ol 1. It h by far the nm-t unactable growth found. 
Tlie homes are used in many ceremonies by the tribe, annul gM the Xandi, and undoubtedly 
signify plenty. 
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At the beginning of the third month the boys cut withies, chagiek , which they 
place near the men] it hut. The elders and warriors collect for the Maiirek ap Tumble ). 
the beer festival ; the beer is made from eleusine grain and is brought outside the 
men jit where the bowls, loiyet , are set in the ground near the mabicaita shrine : hot 
water is brought from the menjit hut and added to the brew. The boyot ap tum{do) 
takes a mouthful of the beer, goes into the menjit hut and spits a little at each of the 
novices. The withies are now used by the moterenik and novices, tarusiek. to build 
the tom net enclosure 1 within the menjit hut : fastened to the roof of this enclosure are 
three balls of ^rass and a small bundle of twi^s. with these, when their seclusion is 
ended, the tarusiek burn the menjit . The moterenik , with the boys, go and lie down 
in the tomnet enclosure. The elders hold high revel outside and as many as are 
capable at the end of their drinking visit the initiates and charge them that they 
may now visit their relatives, that they may not look on unmarried women until 
they finally leave their seclusion, that they must avoid such, speak in a low voice, 
may eat all food, may speak with girls, may not thieve, may never attempt 
witchcraft, may. when their seclusion is ended, force a woman or a girl to lie with 
them, that later they will undergo a further ceremony, the Eit ap Kiroicek . ox of 
the staff, and may never divulge the secrets of the rites to women, the uncircum- 
cised. and strangers. Many other admonitions are added as they occur to the speakers. 

Xow with permission from the moterenik , and it is grudgingly given, they may 
sleep away from the menjit house. 

The fourth month begins with beer-drinking by the elders at night time ; the 
following morning at about four o'clock the initiates are taken to the river,, where a 
dam has been made and a small hut built in the water, of withies and grass : this has 
two doors, and the novices, preceded by the senior of the moterenik in order of their 
senioritv. enter the water and pass through the booth. Kaiyeyet , which gives the name 
to this day. A quantity of the solanum berries is placed in a long line, and the tarusiek 
are told to scramble for them ; the moterenik count the spoils of each as an augury 
of the boy's future herds of stock. Wands of the solanum bush are cut by the 
moterenik. two to each novice : they have with them their bows and bird-arrows, 
which are held in the right hand with one solanum wand, the other wand is held in 
the left hand. The novices are told to go forthwith and to seek out a woman or 
a girl upon whom to thrust their " uncleanness " : this is done by touching her with 
the left-hand wand, which is then thrown away into the bush : the solanum wands 
are now called motolik. 

When this has been accomplished the initiates meet at the menjit house, 
and those who have failed in their quest eat apart and sleep in the tomnet 

1 A similar enclosure is found in the Suk wen jo, and probably with the Xandi. It should 
be the site of further ceremonies or contain a fictitious fierce beast, but with the Kipsikis it does 
not ; possibly the idea is that after the ceremonial cleansing the novices entei upon a new life and 
cast off old associations and habitation. 
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enclosure ; they must enter the menjit by the back door until they have been 
successful. 

During the fifth month there is more freedom of movement. 

The sixth month, Xyet'unatet. is ushered in by a beer-drinking of the elders ; 
two cow horns filled with rancid butter are brought for each candidate. The 
novices go to their mother's huts, and without speaking to her obtain her bead 
embroidered skirt, and her ornaments. They return to the vicinity of the 
hut of their pamungo, and find that a gate-fence has been erected on the 
path near by. The novice stands on one side of the barrier, his sister or 
"irl friend on the other. The gate is opened by the girl, and if she doe^ not 
give the initiate a present of beads he retires and refuses to pass through. This is 
known as Oiyotica Oret , the opening of the path. The initiates (there are generally 
several to each pamungo) fall into line near the mabivaita shrine of the pamungo. 
and the moterenik anoint their heads with butter from the cow horns, which is thence 
daubed over the body. 

During the whole of this ceremony the novices wear their mother's clothing 
and ornaments, these they now discard and don the piece of cotton cloth which 
they have obtained from her. 

The novice returns home, still not speaking to his mother, and for three 
days lives in dumb seclusion in her hut. The fourth day he seats hinwdf 
near the mabivaita shrine, and either his father or his mother approach 
to shave his head : still keeping silence he refuses to allow this until he is 
given a goat, the garb which he has borrowed from his mother is placed near 
the mabivaita shrine, whence she takes it. The novice has with him a wand he 
has whittled and decorated, known as kosisitiet. the father asks for it, the son refuses 
until he receives a present, the father then takes it and places it on the roof above 
the goat's compartment in the hut. 

For some twentv to twenty-five days the youth continues to hold no speech 
with women : after this period he has connection with a girl or woman : if 
she is unwilling, by tribal custom he may u*e force. He may never 
marry or have connection with her again, and there is a trace of a ceremonial 
avoidance between them, not so strong. however, as that with the woman whom 
he has touched with his motobk wand earlier in the rites. 

The novice is now a muren. and is known as ar-ap . the son of 


During their seclusion the initiates wear a peculiar headdress, km net . 1 with a 
mask attached, which is chequered red, black and white : the upper part of the 
headdress is ornamented with the feathers of various birds shot by the initiate 
during his seclusion, the whole is made of masitk grass, The skirt of the mother 

1 A photograph uf this is found in Hollis, The Xamli. p. -“>4. where it n called kiwawwjachet. the 
chequered one. which, with the Kipsikis is a woman's name for an initiate boy. 
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i - worn as a body covering and -own at the sides ; over the pudenda and o\vr th * 
skirt garment is worn a belt with a chequered pad, mb l\ similar to that worn bv 
small girh. Bra—, iron, and other bangles may not be worn, mve a wristlet 
of ttij'itu t 1 gra— . railed do phi mono K dyed red with tin* juice of th ('b yA / 
tree. The headdress is not worn in Sotik . where mm id: grass is not 
found. 

Such ceremonies seem to defy analysis, and the wonder is that the native mind 
conceives such complexities They are not ” ritual " in the sense in which that 
word is u>ed of Melanesian society, the only stable ideas which run through th_* 
whole seem to be a putting oil of the old and on of the new, a test ot endurance, 
and perhaps a re-birth. A curious permission given to a barren woman to be 
present at these ceremonies in order to make her fruitful bears out this List 
suggestion. 

The origin of the rite as practised in East Africa seems to be due to two factors : 
an obvious factor is the Eastern immigrant from Arabia, who brought it as he 
formed the Somal race with the far-flung Galla : from the Somal it spread o 
certain of the Galla. or Oromo. but by no means to all. those furthest from Semitic 
influence do not follow the custom. The Boran, a Galla branch further Westward, 
observe a like negation, still further west the Nilotic tribe* are uncircumcised, 
save in contact with Islam. This Eastern influence was Semitic, it is now 
Islamic ; it does not seem to affect in any way the Masai-Xandi-Kipdki— Suk- 
Kaniasia-Elgeyu group of Nile to -Hamit es even to-day. or ever to have influenced 
them. 

The other and possibly real factor i<. it is submitted, that aboriginal stratum 
found in dwindling remnants on the escarpments and highlands of Eastern Africa 
from Mount Elgon to Mount Kilmanjaio and further -outh, known as Duivbo* 
aboriginal not only in physical measurements but in all tribal legends, probably to 
be classed with the Congo Pygmy and the Cape Bukhman, speaking the same 
dialect as the tribe under review, and intermarrying with them. The Nandi 
legend is that a man living at Chemngal. a place not in Nandi, and in the 
forest-clad escarpments, finding that his children died successively determined to 
avert this in future, and <ir» unit Bed his remaining -on and daughter, migrate 1 
to Nandi, prospered exceedingly, and the custom became general. 

The fact* are that a migration of Nilotic pastoralist- took place probably from 
Nubia, that these to avoid the t-e-tsc fly of the Nile, and for reasons of grazing, went 
south-westward, and found the walls of the Great Rift Valley barring the way, and 
peopled bv an aboriginal hunting race. Here and there are passes, and obviou- ones 
lead to the areas now occupied by the Suk. the Nandi, the Ivipsiki- and their like, 
and another into Masai country ; contact with these aboriginals meant either war or 

1 A veiy lu-h glazing gia— . 
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amalgamation to some extent — it wa" probably ainal carnation — and so intermarriage 
and the formation of new tribes. There is thus a meeting between a race who do 
not follow circumcision and a people which might at that time have practised the 
custom as they do now. nothing more : but with the Masai, who followed a more 
western route, the floor of the valley itself, and who regard the Dorobo 
as an outcast, the circumusor at their elaborate, lengthy, and important 
ceremonies must be a Dorobo, an outcast. As this is so with the Masai 
the hypothesis becomes even more reasonable with the Xandi, Kipsikis. and 
their congeners, as with them the Dorobo, while he still prefers his forest", 
is not an outcast, and in point of fact scarce a Xandi or a Kipsikis is without 
Dorobo blood. 

With the Kipsikis circumcision always begins in Sotik. in the forest-clad 
foot-hills of the Mau, where approximately SO per cent, of the people are of 
Dorobo blood. 

Xo adequate reason for the practice of circumcision is given save a blank 
incredulity that the question should be asked, and if pressed, some such answer as : 
** M ould you have us as the LemeJc (Kavirundo). or ** It is the custom : those 
who have come in contact with missionary influence follow the rite which they 
perform themselves without the ceremonies described, as do their women : 
their method is not favoured by the tribe. (if. Hollis I hi 
pp. 32-o7.) 

XIII. — Circumcision Age Grades. Men. 

These partake of the nature of a social division it is impossible, for instance, 
for a man to marrv a woman whose male compeers are of a senior age grade to Ins 
own, and a nominal respect is paid to the senior grades. 

The nomenclature of the ages is notable. The same names occur with ."light 
variations amongst the Xandi, Suk. Elgeyn, Eigoin. Chebleng, Kamada, and 
Kipsikis, all of Xiloto-Hamitic strain, but not with the more pronounced Xiloto- 
Hamitic Masai. There is no doubt that several of the racial factors composing the 
tube" mentioned are .shared with the Masai. there is also no doubt that there is one 
constant factor found throughout the first-mentioned tribes which is not present in 
the Masai. The former ."till live upon high hills and in the forests and manifestly 
this was their original state 1 : there is and lias been for many years a natural and 
marked tendenev to adopt a pastoral life and to avoid the starved condition of hill- 
’nien and forest-dwellers, and a very real appreciation of the solution of the problem 
of existence which the possession of herd" and floi k" gives in Africa, and it is obvious 
that their present semi-pastoral state was not their original state. As might be 
expected, a similar nomenclature is found amongst the Dorobo. hill and forest- 
dwelling hunters. 
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The following age grades are noted by Hollis with the Nandi, and Dobbs with 
the Kipsikis d the third column contains those noted in writing this paper : — 


Nandi. 


Kip'siki-?. 


Kipsikis. 


L Jama (1870; 


2. Soive (1877) 


3. Kipkoimet { 1SS5) 


4. Kaplelach (1892) 


5. Kimnyike (1900) 


6. X yon ye (1907) 


7. Maina (1915) 


1. Maina il 856). the meaning and 
origin of this word is not known, 
it w a common name amongst the 
tribe. 

2. Chnma \ 1861), the same remarks 
apply. 

3. Sowee (1866). a very few old 
men are still alive { 1918) : this 
would make them 64 to 67 years 
of ase. 

4. Kiptaimen (1871). the name was 
given as a man seeking rock salt 
found pot -clay. 

5. Kipturmesemht (1876). a youth 
refusing to be circumcised, cut a 
basket \me>endet) in antrer. 

6. Koboloin i^lSSl ) s from pol or hoi 
to disr : a novice commenced 
cultivating his fields when he 
should have been preparing for his 
initiation. 

7. Kimasiba (1886). the name of a 
district in Sotik where perhaps 
the ceremonies were notable. 


8. Kubahocha (1891), from the fact 
that the novices had not reached 
puberty. 

9. Kipsiljoget (1896 k from joget a 
'-word sheath and sit or sin. the 
root of the verb to rub, the hair off 
the skin sheath. 

10. Tabard (1901). the name was i 
given as the wife of the patnungo ' 
of the novices did not have her 
ear* bored. 

11. Kodgn ( 1906). from a district in | 
Sotik as Kiwnsibft above. 

12. Kipsirgnt (1911). so called , 
because huts were counted for 
tax for the first time. 

13. BttJoo (1916] so called because 
tile tiibe entered the labour field 
this year in some numbers, and 
made their thumb marks in purple 

i ( b if loo ) ink. 


1. Soy ve (1866 k 


2. Korongoro (1871). 

3. Kiptil-wesendet (1876), from til 
to cut, mesendet basket. 

4. K'nn-ororik (1881), the hair of 
the body, not head, possibly a 
reference to the pubes. 

5. Kihvd-Aiyueti 1886k the breakers 
of axes; most probably Kim a si ba 
opposite is another correct name 
as the ceremonies always begin 
in Sotik and work northwards. 

6. Ka-papucha ( 1891). the unshaven, 
this contains the meaningopposite. 

7. Kipsin-joget (1896), the makers 
of sheaths ; or Till agon , the 
eclipse. 

8. Kapar-iit (1901), the unpierced 
ears, an extraordinary omission 
with the tribe. 

9. Kosigo (1906 k as opposite. 

10. Kip sin -lot (1911), from sin to 
mark, and lot hut ; huts were 
counted by the counter marking 
the door he counted. 

11. Btdoo (1916). as opposite. 


12. Menavri (1921), thought to be 
a reference to the recent Spanish 
influenza epidemic. 


1 Hollis The Xatidi, p. 12; Dobbs' Art.: v * Lumbwa Circumcision Asres," East Africa and 
L qanda ~\at. Hist. Soc. Jovrn vol. xvi p. 55. 
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The Xandi age names do not agree with the second and third columns of the 
table, which are in nearly complete accord ; this may be accounted for by the fact 
of different tribes, but the Xandi and the Kipsikis are practically the same tribe. 
The difference in nomenclature is more apparent than real, as the Kipsikis recognize 
all the Xandi age grade names as their own, and the fact is that the Kipsikis age 
grade names given in the table are, as is obvious, nicknames. This is further borne 
out by the similarity 1 between the Xandi and Suk age grade names, and for that 
matter the similarity with the rest of the cognate Xiloto-Hamites. save the Masai 
who are more Xilotic than anvthing else, and with whom the Dorobo or (Wick are 
outcasts, and it is with the last-mentioned that there is reason to believe the 
system, as well as the rite which it follows, originated. 

It is stated 2 that the Xandi age grades occur approximately every 7 A years ; 
from the tables it appears among the Kipsikis every 5 years, but with the Kipsikis 
this is not literally true ; circumcision occurs every year, there are cjuite definite 
traces of regular lustrums in the past, and the old names are forgotten. 

The age grade is known as ipinda . The Kipsikis does not surrender his wife 
to a visitor of his ipinda , 3 as with the Masai and some other tribes, nor for that 
matter to a member of his clan. There is no trace of anything approaching 
totemism ” with the age grade. Possibly in the past the various ipinda formed 
companies of the puriet or warrior band ; 4 this is probable, as members of the same 
ipinda to-day treat their fellows as do Europeans of the same University year. There 
is little of any note in the age grade customs, save that, provided he has undergone 
the Kuriet ap Kirokivek , 5 breaking of the staff, rite, a man visiting a member of his 
ipinda has his hands washed by his friend's wife on entering the hut. 

There is no trace amongst the Kip>ikis of the ceremonial handing over of the 
country from one age to another, as with the Xandi at the Sakct-ap-Eito , and the 
Xandi probablv borrowed this from the Masai. most probably through the Masai 
Orkoiyot strain, which established itself as suzerain in Xandi long before the cadet 
branch migrated to the Kipsikis. ( Cf . Holli<, The Xandi. p. 12.) 

XIV. — Men's Ceremonies. 

Some time after circumcision, general! v before marriage, voung men undergo 
a further ceremony, Korict op Kirokurk, the breaking of the staff, the reason for this 

1 e.g . the Suk Kim nyarikiU the newly born; Main'* ; Jama , the renewed; Sombni. the 
lucky ones ; Soive ; Korongoro , the ants; Knblthn'h <*r Kiphawd ; Mergatua, tiie put lickeit ; 
Xyonge ; Siroi. the dik-diks. These closely follow the Xandi, Kamasia, Elgeyu, etc., names. 

2 Hollis, The Xandi, p. 12. 

3 J us primae nod is ? 

4 Another explanation might be that the ipinda was an organization intended to regulate 
marriage to members of the same generation; to-day a man may not many a woman whose 
years would place her, if a man, in an age grade senior to his. 

5 Cf. infra. 
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name is ob-curt- . no stick appear- t»» be broken : po— iblv the name refer- t'» the 
kum/fitt -tick. which the father of a neophyte obtain- from hi- -on bv a pre-ent at 
tile eiiil of tile c ircumeisiun ceremonies. 

The candidate for the Kc>t t* t-n p-Kn nln tk waits out-hle the hut with a h*nh i to * : 
inside the elders strangle 1 a ram ] provided by the candidate and eat it- meat, 
examine it- eiitraih for an omen, simriiii: '* Ha-o-k" A wi-p of sitnmht gra-s i.- tied 
over the door, the canditlate and hi- woh/tot enter and aiv greeted with, " X'/k- 
bdrclo konfjbo njoUn/t knit )a . cbor nil mini k" " If the water in the hole i- stirred: 
what ^ay- it. ch.n \0UaluH " (onomatopoeic ).- 

The ttntt t r lot leading, they both pas- round the fire on all fours, then round the 
ridge pole of the goats pen in the hut. then to the door, here they sit down. Xear the 
door is a stool, ngecheret. covered with a monkey-skin robe ; under this and on the 
stool is a bunch of the sick nettle. The candidate is told to feel the robe and sav 
what is underneath, lie replies **a stool.’’ He is then asked what is on the stool. 
The woteriot in a stage aside prompts him to say. ** tmvait ftp totica iguoet butter 
from a cow with its first calf." The elders ask the initiate if he will sit upon it. he 
assents, is he told to sit upon it, as he does so. the fur robe is slipped aside, he 
sits on the stinging nettles, and remains there until told to get up. He may not cry 
out. if he does so more nettles are put on the stool. 

The nettles are taken away, and the junior man present takes a piece of chesoln^ 
grass which is wetted with salt from the lick, it has a cutting edge, this is drawn 
down the cheeks and breast and causes a scar. The elders tell the operator to stop, 
as the candidate is not so bad a fellow after all. 

The entrails of the ram after haruspication have been covered, thev are now 
uncovered, and have been arranged so as to resemble a female child. The candi- 
date is told not to tease children, not to touch a child unless it is Iving helpless in 
the rain or near an ant’s nest, or in other dangerous circumstances, and then never 
to tell the mother he has touched the child : that now his hands may be washed by 
the wife of a man of his age grade, ipindr r. when he visits him. that he mav not 
accept such attention if he has recently touched a child ; that he should not be a 
glutton when a guest. Xext the stomach of the ram is broken with the log net. 
tupping arrow, which is bound with kinnnJnskk , sigcchennik . ^mendet grasses , 3 the 
wind e -capes from the stomach. All present imitate the sound. The ceremony 
-nds with a " Ha-o-i "in unison. 

Possibly the meaning is that now the youth is fit to take his place at the constant 
feasts of men, having provided his first animal for such. The latter stages of the 
marriage ceremonies cannot be undergone by a man until he has completed this 
ceremony. 

1 Animal- are always sti amrled. 

i A reference to the hole with water in it at eircumci-iun. 

J Recognized as coed grazing grasses. 
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Later, after marriage, comes the Knk* Elt a p Mulct*, the slaughtering of the 
,n ujcf* ox. 

An ox. or queen cow. and with some clans a ram. is brought by the neophyte 
near his unibivaita sluine. His immediate relations sprinkle it with milk from 
gourds which are partly stoppered with tint tut gra**. A fire is kindled of hiboinnik. 
•y. ntfon * l . 6*. jf echo tide grasses with the addition of a little fat from the stomach of a 
beast,, the smoke ascends to the ox to be slaughtered, the ox is thrown with its 
head towards the sun. it is tapped on the right side with the lo>jntt . cupping arrow, 
and with the Jcuriot club, the nostrils are covered with a skin bag. a stick is pressed 
into the gullet until it dies, the animal is then skinned and the entrails examined 
for omens ; if auspicious, those assembled chant ” Ha-o-i " several times. 

All who have not been initiated are sent away : two legs of the ox are tied with 
bamboo slivers and with the gras* cover. h'lpAoy net. of the bvjhet arrow,, the candidate 
and hi* mote riot take the tied legs and with the hooves split the stomach ; all present 
copy the belching sound which follow*, the fat is taken out and divided into two 
piece*, the inoteriot places his piece four times to hi* lips, the candidate likewise. 

Those who have been sent away, kinnnnjeniin.k or juniors, are recalled ; everyone 
is given rings of the ox-hide for the big finger of the right hand, and an armlet for the 
left arm. a tire is made under a tebesieet tree and the meat is cooked on skewers 
of wood, it may only be cooked in this fashion. The greater part of the meat is 
consumed by the neophyte's puriet. or warrior band. The wife of the candidate is 
not allowed to be in the vicinity. The place of slaughter is cleansed lest she tread 
upon it : the father and mother of the initiate eat the heart and head of the beast. 
Neither the candidate or his wife may eat any of the meat. The , note riot, the 
novice, wear* a monkev-fur or hvrax robe, sotnbuf . Finally the skull and horns are 
placed over the door of the hut. 

Thi* ceremony would appear to he a continuation of the Korn / ap Klrobrek 
initiation fea*t. and to mark an entrance to elderhood as distinguished from manhood. 

There is yet a further ceremony, not. it is believed, confined solely to 
men. It is performed when a man's procreative powers have cea*cd. and is known 
as Sotnhi/ tjot. Xo detail* are forthcoming, and it i* doubtful if they can ever he 
obtained, as those undergoing the rites are all old and conservative men. It is 
thought that certain large blue heads are worn by initiate*. 

XV. — CiRcrMcrsmx of Hiri*. 1 

Clitoridectomy i* practised upon girl* when they reach a marriageable age. 
some 15 or 10 years. 

1 Xo man may ever *peak of hi* circumcision ceremonies to a woman, or woman to a man. 
The detail^ given are tbo*e noted by men out of curiosity, and have been collected in the main 
hy a eonveit from hri wife, ahn a convert ; it i>. however, ceitam that thi* woman would 

not cove ail the details. Cireumci-ion i* the greatest semet in the life of a man or woman of 
tuis tube. Marriage ceiemonit*' an* aho closely guarded. 
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At about 4 p.m. on the previous day the assembled initiates dance the 
Kipstgoit dance, singing. *’ I shall be circumcised to-morrow/ 7 the murenik or 
warriors dance the Tiernlo dance. The girls carry wands known as korosek. of the 
bine/'dt-t and kunuuluskt trees, and wear nt unyen ik. warriors' anklets of monkey 
fur. carry a warrior's club, ningut , don warriors' bells, kipkurunguraik} and a 
AA’arrior's back cape, sigoisit. Their fathers wear the nariet headdress, 1 2 a circlet of 
cowrie shells, and their mothers bands of sinemht around the forehead and sashes 
of the same across the breasts. 

Stools are placed near the mabwaita shrine, and on them are placed a piece of 
bra^s wire used for women’s earrings, milk, and the salt used by goats ; only girls 
who are cdrgins may sit on these stools. 

The dance breaks up at 9 p.m., and all males leave. The girls are taken into 
the Ka pit riot , or circumcision hut. This is an ordinary living hut which has been 
vacated, all their ornaments are taken off, and they enter the hut naked. 3 4 a belt 
of kimelaik grass is tied round the waist and siek 1 nettles are inserted into the 
vagina by the operatrix, kork'ap tum(da) or mivatendet, who is paid half a rupee 
or some brass Avire for her sertices ; a circle of brass as used for women s earrings, 
tayit. suspended from a chain is placed four times on the lips of the girls ; the 
neophytes hold a piece of skin, kiveyet , used to sweep the huts, and wear a food bag. 
keski , on their heads. 

PreA T ious to the ceremonies a large disused cooking pot, tama-tent , has been 
prepared bv the women ; in this is placed a salt pick, tnajaita , a cowrie shell belt ? 
kyetkt ap segerek , a stole-like necklace, semonok, of coAvries and beads, a cupping 
arrow, log net . a needle used by Avomen to soav string bags, katet, and a number of 
solanum berries, the whole is coA^ered with a red duiker (C. ignct isaaci) skin knoAA’n 
as kcsenda . 5 This is hidden in the hut, and is played upon by the old women, to the 
my >t ideation of the girls, by moi>tening the skin coA~er and rubbing Avith fire sticks, 
piyom t , as a friction drum. 6 The contents of this pot-drum are not shoAvn to the girls 
until they end their seclusion. 

The girls Avearing the food bag. kexiet. on their heads take the dust sweeper. 
kin git, upon which has been placed a number of solanum berries, in their left hands, 
in their right hands they carry a mud imitation of a child s gourd, sotet ap Jak>ra. 


1 Ongmally only worn by a virgin. 

2 Oiurinaily only worn when daughter i* a virgin, rf. that worn by a virgin's mother with 
the Suk, and the u tnncirasi of the Zulu mother, Man, vo!. xxi, p. 149. 

3 GirU wear only a skin cape over the shoulders at ordinary times, nowadays a cotton cloth, 
amerikani. is used ; an ornamental apron, osut in occasionally worn, it is made of beads threaded 
on wire. 

4 In order to anaesthetize the pairs and to facilitate manipulation. 

6 U>ed by some clans for making the bag in which a child is carried on its mother's back. 

c The name of the pot-drum is tan a-terit, terJ is thunder. 
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on their hacks is placed a mud figure of a child borne in its leather sash 1 : they 
proceed on their knees around the hut carrying these article?*, after this they deep 
in the hut for the night. 

On the second day at about 5 a. in. the girls leave the hut. and stand some 
200 yards away facing the rising sun, a slight cut is made by the opera trix upon the 
clitoris, they then sit down upon a piece of skin and the whole of the » iitoris is 
excised ; behind each novice stain Is a woman to support her, known a- in mid. 

Girls are circumcised according to the seniority of their father** age grade. 
ijjtnda : the first girl to be operated upon is called kibordiet . tin* last L>i'imk>u> a 
coward is known as c hebit* henceforward. 

The knife used is curved, and is called by women roknf. a broken pot-herd : 
the first cut is known as mo'aid. the second yah? at. A childless man nv.v be 
present. 

After the operation, porridge and milk is given on a piece of broken gourd. 
The hands may not be used in eating for two month*. The night of the opmat’on 
the initiates rest in a crouching fashion with pad* of grass on knees and elbow- to 
aid them, in order to prevent blood entering the vagina. During the time thyv are 
immured they must sleep on the right side. 

The girls remain in seclusion in the kapttriot hut for the next two to two and 
a-half months. They make small cattle bomas. leapt tch . build small imitation hut^ 
near them for their prospective husbands, placing solanum berries in the kra.t’s 
for cattle, in fact playing dolls’ houses. 

About three months after comes the La pat ap Eun. washing of hand*, ceremony : 
women bring a beer bowl which is plastered with goats’ dung and studded with 
solanum berries, the beer made of eleudne grain, mailed;, is drunk by the women 
in man's fashion through royoroskk tubes even to drunkenness. The girl*, as the boys, 
are attended by mote funk of their own sex (though they do not seem to play the 
important and constant part as in the male ceremonies, probably because of their 
household work), these wear ktmohed sticks on their heads, fashioned like horns 
and also an arrangement of solanum berries 

Earlv the next morning the women make an arch. or> f mae>< ha. or k^<o>>f(d 
sticks, and when possible of bamboo, tiyat. and hbesnet, these are somewhat common 
sights : oil the crown of the arch is placed a nest of tree ant*. t r donJ. the girls 
pass through four times, the nest > beaten a** they pas*, and they are stung by the 
falling ants. A small hut has been built near the mabiratttt shrine, which is covered 
by the girls* '-kin garments: in thi* hut i- placed a small g<*at‘- trough, n>n'n,c>d % 
in this salt, a salt pick, majado . a cupping arrow, loymt. -olamim berries, milk, 
a mud image streaked with moss supposed to represent the lightning, Vd, while 
a woman secretes her-elf with the-e thing'* within the booth. The girls preceded 

1 Peiiiaj s a pumitivt* tia:e of the d* *11. 
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and followed by their moterenik . pass round the hut four times, singing, the women 
beating tlnur leathern skirt- and their wire armlet- to the tune, the girls are naked. 
The hidden woman shakes the erection, and the girls are told this is the lightning, 
she leaves silently while the girls are taken apart, they return, and are told to take 
their garments, they do so trembling. The hut is broken down, and then the 
girl-' hands and arms are washed in water mixed with salt. The girls rai-e their 
arms, they may not lav them to their bodies for this day. and hands may not be used 
in eating. From now onwards they have a little more freedom, play at making 
the dolls' house- noted above, and early each morning assemble to sing the 
kiphortc. or earlv-morning -ong. which begins. ” Xow the elephants are drinking, 
take the cattle out." 

About two months afterwards takes place the huyniet. or encircling : the pot- 
drum. tamo -ter if . is brought and beaten, on the ground a little beer, mancek , is 
mixed with mud. a mud imitation of a plate-ddn. kirnboito . is made, also similar 
imitations of a shield, a spear, a child's gourd, a bicasicetet snake, and a buffalo, 
apparentlv for no other than a pictographic purpose. The stream has been dammed, 
and an arch, oret niaricha. the narrow way. built on each bank. On the top of the 
arch cowrie-shell belts are tied, as well as bunches of sine inlet grass : the girls and 
their moterenik pass through each arch and the pond four times, the water must not 
enter their mouths, if it does, they are nepcen . unlucky, and have considerable 
difficulty in getting a husband. After this, a species of lizard, nrjiritiet. is placed 
on each girl s right foot i fenced bv the hands of the moterenik , it crawls up the 
flanks, along the right arm. over the head, and down the left arm to the left foot. 
A girl over whose bodv the lizard refuses to crawl is nyicen . unlucky : should the 
lizard defecate, the girl is very lucky and her fertility is assured. 

This concludes this ceremony. From now the girls wear a peculiar inquisitor- 
like garb. 1 consisting of a conical leather head-cape, with slits for eyeholes known as 
nyoriet op mit , which is sewn by the neophytes, and a leathern ” coat-frock, they 
carry motoUk . a bundle of wands made of labotomk sticks, which are prepared 
by the mofr t e/tik. In order to thrust away her uncleanness she touches a boy or a 
foolish " warrior, as do the bovs a girl or woman ; the mofohk are carried in the 
left hand, the touching stick in the right, the latter is thrown away, its office 
completed. 

Some time alter this eome> the A yet nnotef , the day of departure. The girls 
go to the stream and bathe, discard their ceremonial clothing, and don new garments. 
If their elder brother or sister has died they wear a monkey-skin robe, sambnt. A 
lump of butter, in which grass is laid, is placed on the head, and as it trickles oils the 
bodv. The moterenik preceding, and following they come in halting fashion to a gate- 
fence made of sticks, on the other side of which their relatives and friends are 


1 For photogiaph see Hollis, lb c ^a/uh, p. oit 
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assembled, a quantity of soianum berries is strewn near this gate. The brothers 
of the girls and the girls themselves take hold of the fence, raise it. the girls 
sating ” Oyotivan oretX '' Open the way/* they pass through and are anointed with 
fat by their female relatives. 

The girls* seclusion is now completed, and they are ready for marriage. Their 
mothers shave their heads and place the hair in the tnaforaita shrine of sticks outside 
their huts : when the hair has grown again, it G trimmed by the mother, and now 
their prospective husband* may take them, but not before the second hair growth 
has been trimmed, and not before they have enticed a youth to lie with them. This 
does not actually take place, as the invariable custom is for the girl to repuGe him 
and run away to her prospective husband, having again rid herself of an unek-annes*. 
The custom is known as bar let. 

These ceremonies are remarkably like those practised at the circumcision of 
boys, and. if anything, this fact testifies to the truth of their detail. There is no 
doubt, unless there be any other reason for clitoridettomy. that the rite- are 
imitative of those of males, possibly the details were in the past arranged by the 
barren women, who are allowed to witness the circumcision of hoy*. 

The answer of a man as to the reason for the operation performed upon the girl 
is always, ” Why should not they be circumci>ed if we are.** 

It is not possible to guarantee that the details given above are complete. As 
regards visual details they probably are correct : but an amount remains to bo 
recorded of the teaching of the old women as to the duties of a wife, which it will 
probably be very difficult if not impossible to obtain : for instance, men say the 
girls are taught not to bear all their children to one man, and are advised to 
have some children by a " fierce ** man, and others by a man of milder nature. 

Girls are threatened by the old women with dire penalties if they betray the 
secrets ; the stink ant. sa /non yet. and the meat fly. kalianget . both carrion insect-*, 
will be their children, a piece of stick their loynet or blood-letting arrow, and a 
log of rotten wood their platter should they divulge the rites, and the native women 
of the tribe are conservative to a degree. (Cf. Hollis The X<ind>\ pp. 57-59.) 

XVI. — Circumcision Aoe Grades. Womex. 

These are curious and a further indication that the ceremonies which have been 
detailed are merely imitative. Strictly speaking age grades with the women of 
this tribe and its cognates are an absurdity ; they are of quite recent origin and are 
more a joke than anything else. They are : — 

(1) Chemachul (1909). So called as no porridge wa< made for the neophvtes 

after the operation. 

(2) Chepandek (1913). Eleusine grain, pek. G the staple grain crop : in this 

year maize, pandek , was introduced for the first time. 

r 2 
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(6) Chepperest (1917). This year roads, involving an amount of drainage, were 
made : ft/'tji (Ki Swahili) = a drain, p-.nst m the Kip-ikis pronuncia- 
tion. 

(4) Ch pknkoitk (1918). Kobn: is the name for the Akikuyu trihe. some members 
of which were present at the dance preparatory to the ceremonies. 

(o) Clt pkahnra (1919). Kami is a loan-word from the Ki Swahili, kalian a 
meaning coffee. Thi- year the women and girl- took to coffee picking on 
farms. 

p3) Clitptdangit (1921). Langit is Amerikam. a cotton cloth. A girl after 
being operated upon, ran to Iter home, threw away her ceremonial 
garments, and donned a piece of trade cloth, refusing to return for the 
rest of the ceremonies. 

From the dates above there is no trace of regular lustrums. The age grades 
are not properly age grades at all. but nicknames. They perhaps .-how the manner 
in which the age grade arose in the case of men. playful designation- for a set of vouths 
of about the same years of age at the time of circumcision. 


XVII. — Sexual Relations. 

In European moral? the tribe would be deemed flagrantly immoral, in fact, 
they are non-moral. The incest prohibition is never broken ? and the prohibited 
degrees of affinity are wider than those of the Prayer Book. There is, moreover, 
more than a mere regard for chastity and virginity, despite the fact that the youths 
and girls aTe prone to free dove. 

Freedove between the unmarried is usual, but it does not reach the stage of 
large warrior-girl barracks, with the Masai ; were the Kipsikis to attain their 
ideal and become a purely pastoral tribe they would no doubt follow the Masai 
custom. The old people prefer a settled home, the warriors must go far afield 
to good grazing areas, they set up men's club-houses, and girls visit them to take 
back the milk to the parents, and are necessary for their dances ; the rest naturallv 
follows. Where there are unmarried &ons who have attained puberty thev sleep, 
if their father is alive, in the sigoroinet. a small hut near their parents, used bv them 
alone; from something similar to this the Ma<ai warrior manyatta probablv 
developed. 

Each youth lias a sweetheart in particular, with whom he sleeps from time to 
time away from her mother's hut ; if she is a virgin, he respects her virginitv for 
years while sleeping with her. Like himself, she may have other inclinations, and 
should she lie deflowered he would respect her chastity no longer : there would lie no 
quarrel with her other lover unless this man endeavoured to supplant him 
permanently in her affections. A number of youths and girl- may deep in one hut. 
There are no indecencies, indecency in die European sense i- as vet unknown when 
living in the tribal state. 
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Youths and nubile girU go a lino- 1 unclad. and are unashamed. Their conversa- 
tion is often frank and coarse, but never before an older man or woman. There is 
a natural avoidance between the lover and his sweetheart's mother, as in the 
mother-in-law prohibition. A father never questions his daughter as to her lovers, 
or a mother her son. The circumcised youths, nnir< ,uk. resent the interference of the 
uncircumcised in their a if airs most strongly. If an unmarried girl becomes 
pregnant, a rare occurrence, the child is smothered by her mother, no stigma 
attaching to her lover. It is stated that of recent year> the number of declared 
virgins at the circumcision ceremonies is small, and decrease** each year, despite the 
approach of civilization and missionary teaching. The striking thing about these 
youth-and-girl friendships is the real affection shown, most noticeably absent in 
married couples until they reach old age : unfortunately, the lover rarely marries 
his sweetheart, she is married to an older and richer man. 

A man may not have relations with his wife if she is a virgin : she is deflowered 
by her former lover with his tacit and uninquiring consent. Marriage with the 
tribe is an avowed economic partnership, and were it not for the ceremonies which 
the parties undergo might well be said not to exist. Polygyny is customary, the 
number of wives rarely exceeds six. and is usually one or two. Every woman has 
a lover and every man a number : it is literally true that the common practice is 
for a wife to bring girls to her hut for her husband’s gratification, and the more lovers 
he has amongst the unmarried girls the prouder woman she is : he lies with the girls 
while she is present, it is otherwise when his lovers are married women. A man 
does not recognize his wife's lovers. 

Other than economic and ceremonial bond- of marriage there are no marriage 
bonds. Wives constantly run away from their husbands to the townships and 
settlements, where they, together with the Nandi, form by far the largest proportion 
of the common prostitutes for gain. The tribe do not consider their tribal women 
as prostitutes : a woman becomes a prostitute when she cohabits with other tribes 
for mercenarv purposes, and when she is a common prostitute there is no question 
of pavment bv men of her own tribe aKo living out of the tribal area : her gains 
she ultimately brings or sends back to her male relatives. 

The causes of the increasing prostitution of women for gain are fir-t that a 
man, generally much older than herself, obtains a lien on her when a child as his 
future wife by a payment of a gnat or two. to be followed on marriage by a full 
pavment, bv the time of marriage she generally has other affections ; second, that a 
widow cannot re -marry : third, that the woman, who has had an amount of 
attention in her girlhood, becomes more of a bea^t of burden on marriage with this 
tribe than is usual in Ea-t Africa, and the men of the tribe are extremely bad husbands. 

Children born to prostitutes and to women wdio have become nominal 
Mohammedans invariably seem to be absorbed in the inbe : the mother's tribal 
instinct in this matter is very strong. 
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Rape in the legal sense is not uncommon, it is not regarded as a crime by the 
tribe : formerly were a woman found out of her Awe*, or parish, she was the lawful 
prey of the warrior y out h<. but not of those of her kont. Instances have occurred 
of recent years of a runaway wife being raped by a number of men with her husband's 
and father's consent, in order to punish her. 

Men do not leave their wives to guests of their own clan, as is stated do the 
Nandi. 

Unnatural vice is rare, and when it occurs is traceable to alien influences. 


XVIII. — Marriake. 

It is not too much to say that in Sotik the first earnest of the bride -price is paid 
while the girl-child is as yet unweaned : in Buret and Belkut the first payments 
are made when the girl is nubile. The former custom is the most sensible to the 
tribe, they state that the girl will appreciate her future from an early age and 
avoid the ” fast “ life of her sisters in the rest of the tribal area : the presumption 
is not proved in practice and is mainly responsible for the constant matrimonial 
discords. When once this first payment of a goat or so is made the payer has a 
lien on the girl for the rest of her life : instances are quite common of first payment 
being made, and the father later marrying his daughter to a richer man to whom she 
bears children, who may reach twenty years of age : if the first payer delays over 
his rights, and it is proved that he did make the first payment to the satisfaction of 
the elders, the woman, with all her children, goes without demur to him on his 
paving a full -bride price equal to that paid by the usurper, no objection being raised 
by the children. A man will never forgo a lien of this nature, whether he has a 
number of wive-, much property, or is impoverished. 

When the girl has emerged from the kupfcriot . after the circumcision ceremonies, 
and is still in semi-seclu-ion in the hut of her mother, the father of the groom-to-be, 
dressed in a ” blue " monkev-fur robe, s<unbut . or else in a hairless goatskin garment, 
ornamented with spots of bead work, sunnt , and taking in his hand an unbarked and 
oiled norip nM stick, or if this is not obtainable a stick of korinf wood, goes to the 
hut of the girl's father : the journey is known as koitn. 

On arrival, he remains at the mnhn'nttn shrine, sends in a message that he has 
'■ come koitn." the girl’s father conies out and asks him what he wants, he again replies 
- I have come koitn " ; he is asked what he has brought, he replies ’* an iiwoget." a 
fertile cow . 1 He then returns home after a little general conversation, and a date 
is appointed for a future meeting, which is generally the next day. In the meanwhile 
the father of the girl satisfies himself as to the status of the groom. 

The father of the groom returns dressed as before : is again asked what he has 
brought, and replies v ’ a nioita nyoo," a large calf 1 ; he again returns after some 

1 The animal is not taken, and is in ho lie only. 
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polite conversation, a third meeting having been arranged, generallv the next 
day. 

Dressed as before, he comes again : is asked what he has brought this time, " a 
in oita mining K a small calf 1 : again he goes home having made a further appoint- 
ment. 

He comes for the fourth time of asking, and says he has brought an cita," bulb 
and this time he returns with the father and brothers of the girl to see the actual 
cattle he proposes as bride-price, the visitors remain with him, and there is much 
haggling over the payment to be made. 

If they agree, the following day the groom and a friend of his ipioAa . age grade, 
go alone to the hut of the girl's father, both clad in a siunet robe, which is often 
borrowed for the occasion ; and, the groom preceding, they are both anointed with 
butter by the father, mother and brothers of the girl, the girl herself is not seen. 
This completed they return home. 

On the sixth day the groom and his friend return to the girl*s father and enter 
his hut by the back door. 2 kneJi-ap-sang. having first agreed to pay a sheep or a 
goat before entering by this door. Skins are laid in the goat’s compartment of the 
hut. food is prepared and is presented to them by a sister or friend of the bride to 
be. their hands are washed by sprinkling water from a gourd ; after this, they 
are both anointed with butter by the father of the girl, who places a little on the 
forehead and draws it down from the sides of the body and the legs. They make their 
exit by the same door and return home where they wait a dav. 

On the eighth day the groom, accompanied by a miztaat . i e. a herdsman, a boy 
paire. and a ehepl<ik»\f , t.e. a sirl nurse, >ets forth early in the morning, they may 
not eat before starting : if the Jciptihhliet bird calls a little in front on their right 
hand bad luck will follow, if on the left. good, if the bird calls from a position 
directlv opposite their right thigh this is a very evil omen and thev will return ; 
if one stumbles 3 4 on the path they may return : they may not greet passers-by. 

On reaching the hut of the father-in-law to be. all three stand near the mahwvta 
shrine, the girl is called and told that saniltinn* son-in-law. has come, she refuses to 
come out of the hut until her father promises her a sheep or a goat, she then comes 
out and goes to the mabwiita shrine and stands with her future husband. Her father 
and brother bring horns filled with butter, which her mother holds while the butter 
is taken out with a sosiot spoon, an amount is first placed on the frontal bone of the 
groom s head and in this are laid four pieces of tcrtfiof grass with the blades running 
backwards, then upon the mistoat , the girl is similarly anointed, followed by the 


1 The animal w nut taken, ami is -wmWic only. 

“ The huts do not appear ti have a backdoor; in fact each hut has but it is generally 
blocked up and is only u^ed on this occasion. 

* Each person has ’* lucky " and “ unlucky " toes pecuhai to him-elf. 

4 Sandana is the direct address for «>n-m-la\v. Meter's husband, father's > 


ister'a husband. 
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r 1 akin!, the butter from the forehead b then smeared down both sides and legs 
of the pair, next the father anoint* fib wife, his eldest soil and has children. 

After thb, the girl returns with the groom's partv to ha - mother's hut. where she 
sleeps, whilst he sleeps elsewhere. A day or two passes before the maniage. 

A tnottfiot. sponsor. who must be a married man. is chosen and an amount of 
moiuek. beer, is made, and together with a number of elders the pair proceed to a 
living hut set apart for the ceremonv. The bride wear" a kiskiitn dress and a mu' let 
headdress, the former an oiled dressed skin ornamented with beads, the latter a circlet 
of leather ornamented with beads, cha inwork, and cowrie shells : she wears the la rue 
circular brass talgek, or married woman's earrings, tied on her back she carries a 
child’s gourd, a sosiof spoon, a lot/ net cupping arrow, and a cow's bell. The groom 
wears a long robe of dressed goatskin, suwef. or. if his elder brother or sister have 
died, a monkey-fur robe, sambut. The bride refuses to enter th£ marriage hut until 
she has been promised a sheep or a goat. The groom and bride sit on the floor with 
legs outstretched, the mote riot plaits two cords of segntiet grass, he works these 
smooth with saliva, place* them on the outstretched hands of the pair, who also 
spit upon them and work them smooth and hand them back and receive them four 
times, then the groom ties one string on the bride's right wrist and she the other 
on his. all present say Soi." The elders continue drinking, all sleep in the hut, 
the bride and groom apart. This day is known as KoJet op ktttirencK 

The next morning the mote riot takes the segntiet grass twine to the mabnmta 
shrine of the marriage hut. and there burns them on a fire of labotonik and sene t wet 
wood to which is added kimndnstek grass ; after this food is eaten by the party. 

The pair now live together as man and wife, provided the bride has shaved her 
head twice since circumcision and has lain with another man, ichnret cip n isik. 

Sometime after, generallv after the birth of the first child, the T legit op Si gut . 
treading on grass, ceremonv is undergone. The elders of both the husband's ancl 
wife's clans meet : beer is made and placed in a pot in the middle of the hut, sine,alet 
grass is tied around the neck of the bowl, four drinking tubes, rogoruthk. are placed 
in the bowl each tied with a wisp of sinendef grass and a cjuantity of milk is put in 
readiness. The mote riot , followed by the husband and wife, with his wife following, 
pass around the put four times, they then sit in a row, an elder places a roi/oirt 
tube four times on the right side of each of the four and all say " Sot : the elders 
then chant <: Ha-o-i " several times, and all fall to drinking, the husband and wife 
sparinglv. A small hole is made on the floor, in this is placed a naginret stick, tied 
to this by a cord of ingehvef grass is a log net cupping arrow, and a sosiot spoon, in 
another small hole some segntiet sra*> b placed as if it were growing. 

The next morning the same four pass around these things four times and tread 
upon the segntiet grass while all chant ” Ha-o-> .several times . the trampled grass 
is covered with mud and goat’s dung. The day after there is a dance of men and 
women. The marriage is now completed- 
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A strange custom obtains, more particularly in Sotik, whereby a childless 
woman, perhaps one of several wives. ** marries " a girl, and performs all the male 
parts of the foregoing ceremonies : the girl lives with her. and if one of the co-wive- 
of the ” husband " ha^ a grown son he cohabit- with the '* wife," if there is no >uch 
son another man is chosen, and any children lie has by her are the childless woman's 
not the mother's : bride-price is paid by the woman for this girl, it is small, and 
generally consists of the stock she received as presents v»hen she wro a bride her-elf. 
In one instance, a woman had as many as three '* wives.” there is ro admitted trace 
•of a servile status in the ** wife." and no coherent answer is given to tbw que-tion 
why. if a woman is childless, should not her husband marry another woman 
himself. 

Apart from the ceremonies, and it is suggested that they imply fertility only, 
marriage with the tribe seems to be a commercial transaction and an economic 
partnership. (Cf. Hollis, The Xa/oJL pp. GO-GL) 

XIX. — Divorce. 

Divorce is extremely rare, and a woman who has borne children cannot be 
divorced, whether her children are by her husband or by a man with whom she 
has lived for years : harlotry is no ground for divorce. Conjugal disputes are in- 
cessant. and though on European suggestion a man and wife may p>art . there d no 
idea of a divorce, in the husband's mind at any rate, and the parties come together 
again ; occasionally a man drives his wife away but he does not relinquish his 
rights. 

There are some grounds for the statement that divorce only occurs where one 
of the parties has offended grievously against the fa mil v group of the other, a- in the 
case of man killing his mother-in-law. or where a man ha- incestuous relations with 
his wife's sister : in cases like these there is -ome argument before the elders, the 
husband and wife agree to divorce, each anoint- the other with butter, each >a\> the 
other's first name, which is never used by married collides, the man says ’* To l u t/* /a." 
the woman answers ** Sobai .' 1 (Cf. Hollis. Tic X<hah. p. GO.) 

XX. — Illness and Death. 

Illness is generally attributed to the -hade or spirit. odWe/. of a deceased ancestor 
or relative, and the advice of a *’wi-e woman " is generally sought. If a man 
or woman is seriously ill of an unknown disease four piece- of the t*h<s,r ( t tree from 
which the bark has been stripped are taken, a potsherd ot the tout bowl is turned 
upside down and mud is smeared on the bottom, it i- then turned upright, the tcbci>ret 
sticks are placed upright in holes in the earth and an attempt i- made to balance 

1 " Tukuenyi," answer “ ILo." i- the man'- -ahitation to a woman, hut " Sohni," answer 
Ebo," the -alutation to a -mail boy ; with other connate tube* it i- the -ahitation to a nmnn 


or war; 3 or. 
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the tnbtt potsherd on these sticks : while this is being done those present repeat 
*' lnyt ot'ndtt at* n ui tnyo-ttyn knktpnrtn kor*t* kokimn pnrtn' " 0 shade of so-and- 
so if you were killed by an illness we did not kill you " : when the potsherd balances 
on the sticks, the shade of the ancestor who>e name was mentioned when this occurred, 
is deemed to be the shade responsible, the sick man kicks the tnbtt sherd over with 
his right foot, the t Coes n't t sticks are taken out of the ground, a relative takes two 
in each hand, rubs them with the mud smeared on the tnbtt sherd. and traces them 
over the forehead and whole length of the sick man. the two sticks held in the right 
hand are thrown outside the home. elemine grain is taken and thrown on the fire with 
" 1 n jon> puk 1 on a t nrfti *. P*m ! " Take away and eat this grain on vour way. 
Go ! " The ceremony is known as O hrtk ap Pnk. the throwing down of grain, and 
it is only followed when the disease is unknown or sudden. 

The patient should sneeze the following morning, and relatives and friends visit 
him to enquire whether he has sneezed, if he has. then his illness was a sickness, and 
not due to ancestral spirits. 

For ordinary diseases, decoctions of bark, roots, and leaves are used, cupping 
and cauterizing are followed, likewise superficial surgery and bone-setting : where 
there are injuries due to mauling by lions or leopards, tobacco and water are given 
as an emetic. 

WTien a man or woman is nigh unto death, milk is poured on the mouth and 
water on face and breast, visitors are told ** hikon-mpirniit knbosPP " the spirit 2 
is becoming les^ or ’* kifipa . 5 ” watch is being kept. 

After death the corpse is placed near the fire :n the hut and is covered with 
the deceased's clothing, women and children wail the Knfet cry 3 " 1 Yoi-ivoi- 

A goat or sheep is killed outside the hut. the entrails are examined for omens ; 
if auspicious, the undigested food of the stomach is thrown into the doorway of 
the hut and on the corpse. Xext the body is denuded of all ornaments by the eldest 
grown son. otherwise by the deceased's own brother : when the body is ready to be 
taken to the grave those present <av, ” Iojntrn konnoj * . *tnr ktknr kemj nyo kontnytP 
" Lav (him) honourably (in the grave), presently he will be called to come again 
with honour." 4 

The eldest son carries the body in his arms to the grave, in which are laid the 
clothe < of the deceased : if the deceased is an old man who has grandchildren, the 
body is buried on the right of the doorway, if the deceased has children the body 
b buried some distance from the hut. if childless the body i* placed in the bush for 

1 Pnl\ eleusine grain. 

- The word for soul ^eems to he nnik‘rf'1; for ancestral shade, oirulft , pi. ; hihoset is 
translated k * spirit,** it contain* an idea of a something intangible. 

1 The same civ i^ used on all calamities. 

4 The meaning a re-birth in one of the descendant*. 
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the hyaenas 1 2 and jackals, hut a child which has not teethed or is less than about three 
years of age is buried ” as it is feeding upon its mother's milk which the hyaena may 
not use as food/' 

The burial position is on the right side, both hands are placed under the cheek 
with the legs slightly drawn up.- women are buried in similar fashion but on the 
left side. A grandmother is a! wavs buried bv her last born son, a mother of voting 
children by her husband. When the body is placed in the bush the posture is the 
same. 

The grave is about four fett deep, the body is placed on the earth at the bottom, 
kipkantloht grass is placed over the corpse, no earth is put in the grave, at the top 
the grave is covered over with a network of sticks, on this are placed sods, then 
earth, then thorns. There is no trace of recessionary burial. 

After burial the person burying goes to the stream and washes the whole of 
his body, he returns naked with two sticks in his hand, when near the hut 
he beats them together, at which the mourners come out and place grass in 
his mouth, retaining this he takes a mouthful of water and then spits out both, 
he now puts on his clothes and some of his ornaments and anoints his body with 
sheep's fat. 

After this an exudation from the roots of the toymen if n tree known as kiyomnyt t, 
Jcorosek grass, and a small piece of hippopotamus hide known as tnayadn are placed 
on the tire in the hut of the deceased, whether old or young, married or 
unmarried. 

For one day after the burial the person burying may not use his hands in eating, he 
eats from a piece of gourd, his head is half shaved on this day : all the mourners 
remain in or near the hut of the deceased for three days. 

Should the deceased have been an old man one of his bullocks is killed, the 
entrails are examined for omens, ami if auspicious the burier and wife of the deceased 
cut tebesv'cf sticks and prod the stomach of the animal : the right side of the bullock 
is eaten by the mourners, the left 3 by the two persons mentioned. 

The next dava sheep or goat is killed, again there is haru>pication of the entrails 
and the fat is smeared on the body, ornaments and clothing of the mourners, the 
right side is eaten by them, the left by the same two persons. 

1 The hyama is regarded with -superstition. e.»j. when it* excieta is found on a cattle track 
all panels by throw branches and mass until a conddei al»le pile is made ; it i^ ^imilailv inaus- 
picious when found on cultivated ground. A feu day* after a body has been placed in the bush 
it is visited, and UhtnjK'ft Liras* i> tin own upon the remains ; if the hyama» and jackals have 
not done their uoik witchcraft is presumed and a -carch is made for the wizard. 

2 This is stated to be done with the deliberate intention of resembling a child in ventre, , no 
suggestion was made in the necessary <pie^tion^. 

3 All animals are killed upon their left side, and are smothered by placing grass in the nostrils 
and holding the mouth ; at a marriage, the bullock must he strangled by a rope in addition to 
smothering; cattle are sometimes killed by sticking a knife in the throat, of recent days. 
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After tub the harirr chew" the root known u.s thioruf} 

The head of the senior wife h >haved by her eldest son on the fourth dav after 
her husbandb death and "he "have" hi" head : all wives. brothers, sisters and children 
of deceased shave their heads, in addition males their beards, the same relative" 
of the wives do not shave, neither do grandchildren : the hair is thrown towards 
the rising "tin. 

The name of the deceased is not mentioned after death until a child is born 
to his family group wiwn. "hould it cry when his name h called, it receives his name : 
the deceased is referred to a* kiwattit* the dead one. 

The widows of the deceased discard all ornaments after death if childless, if the 
mother of male children they retain the hint net armlet on the left arm. daughters 
retain the hirantt on the right arm. The eldest son wears his garment inside out 
and ties it with mi swot grass, which is also wound round male and female ornaments 
after a death m the family. On the death of her mother the youngest daughter 
puts her garments inside out. and the ceremonial mourning above is observed 
by those concerned. The widow cuts off the hem of her skirt, she wears her 
worst clothing for six days, and after this makes new clothing and adds a new 
hem. She may not wear the large siabanek earrings unless her son is circumcised 
otherwise she waits a year before wearing them again. The sir Unto chain joining 
these two earrings may never be worn again, she may not go near young men 
and must speak in a whisper for six days, she may never re-marry or be a mote riot at 
a wedding. She has food brought to her during the six days and may not cook. 

If the deceased was not an old man the ceremonial bullock is killed on the fourth 
dav ; this day is known as Kaiilet ap Karel:, the oiling of iron, the ornaments and 
weapons of the deceased being oiled with the fat. 

On this day the eldest son of a deceased man climbs the roof of his father's 
hut and breaks off the ktmohjo Lot 1 stick from the apex of the roof and takes a wav 
the rokltf potsherd through which it protrudes : this is placed on the grave. The 
// tfibivaitn shrine is also broken down and some of its twigs are placed on the grave 
so as to point to the rising sun. 

The huts of the tribe are circular with a conical grass roof, the roof space is 
ceiled by rows of withies, and b known as tapat. it is used for storing grain; the 
tapnf is supported by props known as toloita ap njor on the cast or man’s side of the 

1 Also eaten by a man after killing another, after killing a lion or a leopard, after eating 
rhinoceros flesh, waterbuck, and on recovery from a fever. The waterbuck and rhinoceros, 
as also the zebra and topi, are regarded as unclean and mav only be eaten m case of starvation. 
Possibly, the idea is that a man who has buried or killed another, or fought with a lion or leopard, 
or eaten unclean meat, or endured a fever has been nnrh unto death. 

- This is a thick piece of pointed wood of the euiitiot (Olea chrysophdln) or Chepchabayot 
tree ; it is placed so as to protrude through the broken top of a cooking pot. Hollis, The Xandi , 

p. 15, describes it as 4 ‘ frequently almost phallic in appearance there is no trace of phallism 

with the Kipsiki- and the same ornament is placed over widows' houses. 
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hut. and toloita ap koima 1 on the west or woman's side of the hut : according as 
the deceased is male or female one or two of the.se props are taken and placed on 
tlie grave with the top towards the ri<imr sun. 

One or two of the bed props of a man are placet 1 on his grave by the eldest 
son. Tobacco and a tobacco spoon 2 are placed on the grave. 

The Joyet beer bowl, the sotet milk gourd, the nyecheret stool of the deceased 
are chipped, the beer bowl is Used afterwards, the milk gourd is used by the widow. 3 
the stool is taken by the eldest son who also takes his father's ornaments and weapons : 
two of the rogorosiel \ long drinking straws, are put outside the hut of the dead man 
to rot. these have mouth-pieces, lies e yet . and two are given to friends, the re-t b^ing 
kept by the eldest son. 

Members of the family may not have sexual intercourse until the shaven hair 
of the head begins to grow again : marriage and other ceremonies are postponed. 

Persons who have died of anthrax — a common disease, as the tribe eats dead 
meat — are always buried and also smallpox victims both are isolated during the 
illness. 

If a man is killed in battle the body is not buried, as also when killed by wild 
beasts. 

The details of illness, death, and burial would seem to show a definite belief 
in a re-birth in a descendant, while the prohibition against widows re-marrying 
is attributive to this pervading idea of a return. ( Cf . Hollis. The Xandi. pp. 69—72.) 


XXI. — Inheritance. 

A widow mav not re-marry. < )n the death of her husband she falls to Ins eldest 
brother, if there are more widow > than one the brothers take in order of seniority ; 
should there be no husband's brothers living they go to the sons of their husband's 
paternal uncles, failing these to a near member of the husband's clan, this only applies 
to women capable of bearing children. A widow is not strictly a wife to the man who 
takes her, for any children she may bear, by wiiomsoever begotten, take her dead 
husband's name, and on attaining maturity take the stock and its increase which 
their *’ father " left : if he had mature sons living at his death these post-mortem 
children have a claim to a re-division. 

When a man dies his sons inherit his stock in equal share* : the stock i* u*uallv 
left wTth the elder brother, if married, until the other sharers marry, when they take 
their portion and its progeny. 

1 The woman sits and sleeps on the we<t side of the mu. and must always face the east or 
rising sun when cooking. 

2 Tobacco, snuff, is mixed with butter and poured into the nostrils by the men of the 
tribe. 

3 A woman never during the lifetime of her husband cither eat* with him m ficm the >ame 
utensiN. 
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This simple scheme is complicated by the fact that A. a husband, having twenty 
head of cattle, apportions five to each of his wives. B, C. D and E. to their own use : 
A dies leaving F and G sons by B ; F and G divide the stock placed to BA use but 
do not take any share in the cattle placed to the use of C. D and E : these go with 
them to the relatives of A, to whom they happen to fall, and become the propertv 
of the children they may bear, if male. 

Again, if B has two sons F and G. one married daughter H and one unmarried 
daughter J. F and G divide the cattle placed to BA u-e and the bride-price paid t«> 
A for their own sister H. and on the marriage of J her bride-price : a -on ha** a greater 
right than his father to his own sister A bride-price, the reason being that the-*- 
cattle may be u-ed by a brother for the bride-price of wives but not by a father : 
bride-price is. however, paid to the father not the brother. 

If BA children are girls and she is past child-bearing the cattle go to the eldest 
brother of A until she bears sons to the man who cohabits with her : if she doc - not 
bear sons they fall to the eldest brother of A. 

If A dies leaving no sons hi- brothers take, failing them A A step-brothers, tailing 
them As paternal uncle A sons, failing them A - paternal uncles : this is. liowcwr. 
subject to the proviso in favour of sons to A A wife or wives subsequent to lii> death. 

There are various presents of stock made to a son by his father when he ha- 
concluded his ceremonial seclusion after circumcision, ancl by hi- maternal uncle. 
mcutui , when that relative extracts his lower incisor teeth and pierces his ears ; these 
are the absolute property of the son. 

Sons divide the personal ornaments, weapons, and honey barrels of the father : 
the eldest son taking spear and shield, the next son the sword, failing sons this 
property follows the outline given above. 

On the death of a woman her sons and daughters divide her ornaments, but if 
the husband is living he takes his choice of these, he may not, however, give them 
to another wife or any other woman : the deceased's household utensils go to her 
sons, and failing them to her daughters, as also the food in her store, tabut : the 
standing crops she has cultivated are divided between her husband and sons. The 
last-born mature son of a woman, who invariably buries her, takes his choice of those 
presents of goats and the like which she extracted from her husband when a bride, 
her hoe, her milk gourd, and her grinding stone. 

There is no individual property in land : growing crops are objects of inheritance 
and sale. (Cf. Hollis, The Nandi, pp. 72-73.) 






DUAL ORGANIZATION IX INDIA 1 
By Govixd S Gh uryh, M.A. (Bum.). 


Dual organization ha- been described by Dr. Rivers a- that where the whole 
population is divided into two exogamons group*. a man of one *rroup having to 
marry a woman of the other . 2 The purpose of the present paper i- to bring together 
available evidence to show the former prevalence, in Southern India, of the segmen- 
tation of communities into two exogamous sections. 

There are three lines of attacking this ]>roblem. First. tin terminology of 
kinship may be fruitfully explored : for the work of Dr. Rivers has abundantiv 
proved that kinship-terminology has. in rno-t case-, preserved for us past tvpes of 
social organization in fossilized forms . 3 Secondly. tho*e special regulations of 
marriage which prescribe marital union between cro-s-cuu-ins and bar one between 
parallel-cousins, should be investigated to see what light they can throw on the 
question under consideration. Thirdly, we must see whether the present-day social 
organization in Southern India retains any vestiges which < m be sati*hictori!v 
explained only on the hypothesis of past prevalence of dual organization. 

To take up the first line of attack : Dr. River-, whose loss we all deplore, diew 
our attention to the fact that some of the feature- of the classificatorv svstem were 
such as could be derived only from dual organization ot society . 4 He pointed out 
that, first, one's mother's sister’s children, father's brother’s children and one's own 
brothers and sisters were grouped together under one term : second! v. mother's 
brother's children were elated together with tho-e ol father's si-ter. These features 
follow easily from a dual organization of society, and are hard to explain on the 
hypothesis of more classes than two. This choice of terms by Dr. Rivers to uphold 
his contention seems to me rather unhappy ; for it might be contended that mother’s 
sister's children and father's brother's children are grouped together with one’s 
brothers and sisters just because mother's si-ters are clas-ed with mother, and father's 
brothers with father. Clearly, then, we mu-t carry our analv.-i- a step further back 
and try to see why father's brothers are classed with father, and mother's si-ters with 
mother. As for the second set of terms, it must he pointed out that it has no separate 
value apart from what it may be^hown to po**e— under the heading of cro-s-cousin 

1 I have to thank Dr. A. C. Ha'ldon tor some useful suggestion-. 

2 History of Melon 2 sian Society , vol. i, p. 17. 

3 Kinship and Social Oroanizition. 

1 Ibid., pp. 72-73. 
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marriage ; for, pointed out by Dr. Rivers himself. 1 in many of the classificatory 
systems of relationship mother's brother is classed together with father's sister's 
husband on the one hand and both with father-in-law on the other. Hence we 
expect the children of mother V brother and father's sister to be grouped together 
under one term. Secondly, owing to the fact that one term serves for both the 
mother’s brother and the father A sister's husband as well as the father-in-law. this 
special terminology may be due to habitual practice of cross -cousin marriage without 
necessarily postulating dual organization. As a matter of fact, in many instances, 
as, for example, in the case of Southern India detailed in the sequel, the terms which 
are used for brother-in-law and sister-in-law also serve for mother’s brother's children 
and father's sister's children. Xay. sometimes, as in the case of the Urabunna tribe 
of Central Australia, one term. " Xu}<a." stands for father's elder sister's daughters 
as well as one's wife : because there only restricted cross-cousin marriage is allowed, 
marital union being permitted only with one's father's elder sister's daughter. There 
are two other terms, one standing for father's younger sister's sons and wife's brothers 
and sister's husbands, and the other for father's younger sister's daughters and 
husband's sisters. 2 Among the Urabunna people, though they have many totems 
yet the marriage rules are such that the whole organization operates like dual organi- 
zation with cross-cousin marriage. 3 In order that this set of terms may be quoted 
as independent testimony, we ought to be able to show that they are such as cannot 
be derived from any other social phenomenon but that of dual organization. This, 
as far as I can see. is not the case. Hence we have to leave this set of terms for 
future consideration. 

With this preliminary note, let us start with the analysis which we proposed 
above. Here we have to ask. granting that social conditions alone can rigidly 
determine kinship-terminology, what sort of social conditions could have led to 
the classification under one term of mother and mother's sisters. That the mother 
has quite special functions is generally recognized 4 ; and hence we cannot account 
for this lack of distinction as due to absence of separate functions. Perhaps it may 
be remarked that the practice of sororate explains this peculiarity of terminologv : 
under the regime of this practice one s mother s sisters are one's father's potential 
wives, and hence they will tend to be classed together with one's mother. To this 
it must be replied : first, as sororate has been very recently defined as the practice 
wherebv when *’ there are several sisters in a family they are all regarded as the 
wives of the man who marries the eldest of them, ° the fact that in the Dravidian 
languages ol Southern India the elder and younger sisters of the mother are 

• 

I Kinship and Social Organization, pp. 44—4S. 

II Spencer and Gillen. Satire Tribes oj Central Australia, pp. 04-60. 

3 J. G. Frazer, Totcmism and Exogamy , vol. i, p. 176. 

1 E. A. Westermarck, The History of Human Marriage, vol. i. p. 

5 R. H. Lewie. PrimitUe Society, p. IS. 
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distinguished as great mother and small mother cannot be explained on this theory, 
for the simple reason that under the practice of sororate there cannot be any elder 
sister of the mother. Secondly, a more fundamental objection to this theory lies 
in the fact that sororate itself requires to be explained, while dual organization is 
almost on the physico-social plane beyond which, in our search for the origins of 
social institutions, we may not be able to carry our analysis. Further, the feature 
of the mother's sisters being classed together with the mother does not stand by 
itself but is accompanied by the parallel feature of the father's brothers being grouped 
with the father. Any theory which fails to account for these two together, therefore, 
may be rejected without hesitation. The practice of sororate cannot explain the iact 
of one term standing for both the father and the fathers brothers. The hypothesis 
of dual organization, on the other hand, satisfactorily accounts for the features. 
If a matrilineal community is divided into two exogamous sections, as children 
belong to their mother's section, they look upon their mother's sisters, who also 
belong there, as their own mothers ; while the males of their mother's generation, 
but belonging to the opposite section, being the potential husbands of their mothers, 
are naturally looked upon as fathers. In a typical patrilineal society the mother, 
the mother’s married sisters, the father, father's brothers and the children all belong, 
or come to belong, to the same section ; hence the classification under consideration 
follows more easily. Therefore, the grouping together of the mother and 
her sisters on the one hand and of the father and his brothers on the other in 
kinship-terminology may be taken as ail indication of the former existence of dual 
organization. 

Now let us turn to Southern India and see whether the terminology of kinship 
in the Dravidian languages shows these features of classification. I think it better 
to subjoin a table first and then to discuss its real meaning. 


Language. 

Kmdiip-tenn. 

English tianslation. 

Can are 1 

... Doddamma (elder sUter of the mother). 

J (beat mothei. 


Ckikkamma (younger ?»i>ter of the mnthei >. 

.Small mother. 


Dodtlappa (husband of the first). 

| 

('beat father. 


j Ohikkappa 'husband of the second). 

1 Doddappa (elder brother of the father). 

] Small father. 


1 Chikkappa (younger brother of the fat her L 

I 

i 

! 


! Doddamma (wife of the former). 

1 


Ckikkamma (wife of the latter). 

i 


1 Mysore Cen*u* Report , 1911 ; L. H. Morgan, SyJtwQ of Consaufj^inU:/. 
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As a natural consequence the children of these relations are denoted by the same 
terms as one's own brothers and sister*, with the usual distinction of elder and younger. 


Language. 


Kinship-term. 


English translation. 


Telugu 1 

... Petalli (elder sister of the mother : wife of the 
father's elder brother). 

Great mother. 


Pinatalli (younger sister of the mother : wife of 
the father's younger brother). 

Small mothei. 


Pettandri (father** elder brother : mother's 
elder sister's husband). 

Great father. 


Pmatandri ( father's younger brother : mother's 
younger sister's husband). 

Small father. 

Tamil 2 ... 

... Periya tay (mother's elder sister ; father's elder 
brother's wife *? ). 

(.heat mother. 


Seriya tay (mother's younger sister; father's 
younger brother's wife ?) 

Small mother. 


Periya takkappan (father's elder brother ; 
mother's elder sister's husband). 

Great father. 


Seriya takkappan (father's younger brother ; 
mother's younger sister's husband). 

Small father. 


The first thing to be noted in this list is that father's brothers and mother's 
sisters are distinguished from the father and the mother respectively only by the 
addition of an adjective meaning great or small, according as the person referred to 
is elder or younger than one's father or mother. Thus virtually father's brothers 
and mother's sisters are classed together with the father and the mother respectively. 
Not only this, but, as is to be expected as natural consequence of this grouping, 
father's brother's wives and mother's sisters husbands are classed with mother's 
sisters and father's brothers respectively. Therefore, if the argument elaborated 
above be granted, here we have a strong proof of the former existence of dual 
organization in the Dra vidian region of Southern India. 

The true significance of these terms of kinship can be better comprehended 
if we compare the parallel terms used in the Aryan languages of India. Here we 
will start with the Konkani dialect of Marathi, because, as both geographically and 
linguistically it shows evident traces of Dravidian culture, it is likely to afford us a 
transitional stage. 


Eolation. 

Konkani. 3 

Marathi. 

Gujerati. 

Hindi. 4 

Punjabi. 5 

Father 

Bappa 

Bapa | 



Bap or pita 

Peo 

Fat her* brother .. 

Bappollyo 

Chidata or 

Ka ka i 

Kako 

(E.) Tau (P.j 
lyl Cluieha 

Taya Chile a. 

Mother's -Kter 

Mavaci 

Mavaci | 

Ma*i 

Maosi 

Masi. 


1 Morgan, op. cit. ; I have left out Morgan's transliteration-marks. 2 Morgan, op. cit. 
3 These Konkani terms I owe to the kindness of my friend Mr. Y. S. Hejmadi. 

1 V P. Census Report , 1911 ; Punjab, op. cit . s 
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The Sanskrit corresponding terms are, in order : Pita, Pitrivya (one belonging to 
the father) and Matrishvasa (sister of the mother). First, it must be noted that 
the term for mother's sister in all the languages under review is clearly derived from 
the Sanskrit term for that relation, which, again, is purely descriptive. This is as 
we should have expected from what little we know of the social organization of the 
people of Sanscritic culture. They seem to have had the patriarchal family as the 
basic unit of their social organization, the existence of the clan proper being almost 
doubtful. Mother's sister, therefore, tended to be sharply distinguished from the 
mother by a term which showed her exact degree of consanguinity with the mother. 
But if the theory of culture-contact developed by Dr. Rivers and Prof. G. Elliot 
Smith be correct, then we should expect, from its geographical position, to find in 
Marathi, and especially in the Konkani dialect thereof, traces of a transitional stage. 
As a matter of fact, we started with the Konkani terms in the hope that we shall 
discover some vestiges of the Dra vidian system. Are our hopes, then, frustrated ( 
Xo ; we shall see later on that, though not the term for mother's sister, yet terms 
derived from it have preserved for us important clues. Suffice it to point out. for 
the present, the marked contrast between the Aryan and the Dra vidian nomen- 
clature. Given the patriarchal tendencies and the later development of so-called 
joint-family, the brother of the father will tend to be approximated to the father. 
This we find to be the case if we go into the etymology of the terms for father’s 
brother. Thus Tau and Taya seem to be derived from the Sanskrit term Tata, 
meaning father ; nay. in the United Provinces 1 father's elder brother is actually 
called Bara bap, meaning *’ great father." The Konkani term is plainly connected 
with the term for father. The Marathi term apparently seems to go against us. 
Here too it is only the appearance that is illusive, but the reality is quite different : 
for Chula ta will have to be derived from the Prakrit Chullatao, which, in its turn, 
has to be traced to the Sanskrit Kshudra tata, meaning small father." 2 Perhaps 
also Kcika and Chaclu will be proved to be ultimately derived from the Sanskrit 
Tata. This partial non-differentiation of the father's brother from the father must 
have been facilitated by the contact of the Aryan people with the Dra vidian >ystem. 
Perhaps it might be contended that this grouping together of the father's brother 
with the father is of the same order as that of the Dra vidian system. One argument 
against this contention is furnished by the fact that the parallel feature of the 
grouping together of the mother and the mother's sister is totally wanting in the 
Aryan system, A second and an equally strong argument is provided by the term 
for the wife of the father's brother in the Aryan languages. This per>on i> denoted 
by one of the three terms Chac-hi, Kaki. Chula ti — all. can be easily seen, feminine 
nouns formed from the terms for the father's brother. This is essentially different 
from the Dra vidian system, where this person is classed with the mother and the 

1 Census Be port. p. 230. 

2 J. J. Meyer, Hindu Tahs, p. 23. /.*. 2. 
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mother's sister. This marked contrast will, it is hoped, bring into clear relief the 
true significance of the features of the Dra vidian system discussed above. 

Now we have to investigate what vestiges we can find in the Konkani and the 
Marathi systems of the Dravidian system : for if we can establish that the Konkani 
system is such as would follow from a mixture of the Aryan with the Dravidian 
>y&tem. then we shall have strengthened our contention that the Dravidian system 
is fundamentally distinct from the Aryan one : and also we shall have gone far towards 
substantiating our theory about the genesis of the features under review of the 
Dravidian system. We have, therefore, to inquire whether there are any terms 
that lend themselves to a favourable interpretation. I subjoin a table of terms 
which seem to me to be valuable from this point of view : — 


Delation. 

Konkani. 

Marathi. 

Gujerati. 

Bengali. 1 

Hindi. 

Punjabi. 

M.S. 2 Brothel's son 

Putanyo 

Putanyo 

Bhatrijo 

Bhaipo 

Bhatija 

Bhatija 

W.S. 3 

Bhaeho 

Bhaeha 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Du. 

M.S. Sisters son 

Do. 

Do. 

Bbanej 

Bhagne 

Bhanja 

Bhanevan 

W.S 

Putanvo 

Do. 

Do. 

Bonpo 

Do. 

Do. 

M.S. Brother's daughter Dhuvadi 

Putani 

Bhatriji 

Bhaiji 

Bhatiji 

1 Bhatiji 

W.S 

Bhachi 

Bhachi 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

! Do. 

M.S. Sister's daughter.. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bhaneji 

Bhagni 

Bhanii 

Bhanevin 

W.S 

Dhuvadi 

Do. 

Do. 

Bon j hi 

Do. 

Do. 

To facilitate reference I will add a list, to be read in exactly the same order 

as the above, from the Dravidian languages : — 




Canaresc. 


Telugu. 


Tamil. 

Maganu 


Koduku 


Makan 

Sodaraliva 


Menalludu 


Maruma kan 

Do. 



Do. 


Do. 


Maganu 


Koduku 


Makan 

Masralu 


Kuthuiu 


Makal 


Sodarasose 

j 

Menakodalu 


Mam makal 

Do. 



Do. 


Do. 


Magalu 


Kuthuru 

. 

Makal 



Before embarking upon a discussion of the significance of these tables we must 
inquire into the meaning of the terms in the Aryan languages. Without entering 

1 I have to thank my friend Mr. Kdnticprasa.Ua (. hattopadhyaya for these terms. 

1 Man speaking. 

3 Woman -peaking. 
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into the details of etymology, it may he broadly stated, first, that most of the terms, 
with few exceptions in Konkani and Marathi, which will be specially dealt with later 
on, are connected with the Sanscrit terms for these relations or their parents ; 
secondly, that they have no reference to the sex of the speaker, the Bengali terms 
£C bonpo ” and “ bonjhi " being no exceptions, for they have the same meaning as the 
corresponding terms used by the males, ;; bon " being only a more Pracritized form 
of the Sanskrit term for sister, bhagini ” ; thirdly, they have reference only to the 
parents and the sex of the person referred to. The result is that these relations are 
denoted by terms which mean the son or the daughter of the brother or the sister, 
as the case may be. I emphasize this point here because it has got an important 
bearing on our discussion. 

Now let us turn to the Dravidian terms to see how far they agree or disagree 
with the Aryan ones. The first observation to be made about these is that they 
depend, not only on the parent and the sex of the person referred to, but also on the 
sex of the speaker. The terms which a sister uses for her sister's children are used 
by the brother for his brother's children, which, in their turn, are the same as those 
used for one’s own children either by a male or a female. The other set of terms, 
i.c. the terms wdiich a brother uses of his sister's children and a sister of her brother's, 
properly belong to the subject of cross-cousin marriage and will be treated there. 
The peculiarity in the nomenclature just pointed out in the Dravidian system essen- 
tially distinguishes it from the Aryan system, and its causes must be sought for in a 
totally different social organization. As pointed out above in our discussion of the 
terms for the father and his brothers on the one hand, and for the mother and her 
sisters on the other, such a peculiarity of nomenclature follows naturally from a dual 
organization of society. 

Xext we must take for consideration some of the terms in Konkani referred to 
above. As is evident from the list, the Konkani system, inasmuch as it allows the 
use of the same terms for the brother's children when the speaker is a brother as 
those for the sister's children when the speaker is a sister, is identical with the 
Dravidian system. We must inquire whether these terms are the same as those 
used for one's own children as in the Dravidian system. The terms for son and 
daughter in Konkani are " put ” and dim ” or ” dhuv 55 respectively. Xow the 
terms ” putanya ” and dhuvadi ” are evidently connected with " put *’ and 
” dhuv ” respectively, meaning *’ like the son '’ and “ like the daughter," though 
we may not at present be able to point out the particular grammatical rules which 
explain the formations. Thus it must have been evident that the Konkani system 
differs from Dravidian in this particular set of terms only slightly. This small 
difference must have been due to the new Aryan influences. When in a svstem 
of kinship-nomenclature we find that a sister approximates her sister's children to her 
own, and yet we do not find the classification of the mother with her sisters under 
one term, clearly we have to acknowledge that we have here only the wreck of an 
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organization which in its fully developed form must have clawed the mother with 
tlie mother's sisters, and thus must have been in all respects identical with the 
Dravidian organization. This wreckage must have been caused by the Aryan 
influence, the grouping together of the father with the father's brothers not being 
particularly repugnant to the Aryan ideas — nay, being actually favoured bv the 
later development of the Aryan family — being retained. Therefore, the Kunkani 
^v stem is essentially a mixture of two distinct kindiip-terminologies based on 
widely different social organizations. In the Marathi terminology of the upper 
classes as given in the table above, we do not find any evidence of Dravidian 
influence. Nevertheless, we have some reason to think that the lower classes mav 
still reveal in their kinship-nomenclature many Dravidian influences. Thus in 
the Central Provinces the term ** putnya " — the form plainly tells us. though 
this fact is not expressly mentioned, that it comes from the lower classes — 
is both for the brother's son as well as the sister's son irrespective of the sex of 
the speaker . 1 All this is in exact consonance with the recent theories of culture- 
contact. 

Having seen reason to think, from the evidence of the terms for the father’s 
brother and the mother's sister, that dual organization must have formerly prevailed 
in Dravidian India, let us turn to another term of kinship. The term of kinship that 
I take for consideration is that for a step-child. A step-child may be the child of 
one's wife by her former husband or of one's husband by his former wife. In a 
matrilineal community with a developed family organization, as children belong to 
their mother’s family, one’s husband's children by his former wife are necessarily 
the members of a family different to one's own, while one's wife's children by her 
former husband belong to the same family as one's wife. In a patrilineal com- 
munity, on the other hand, the children in both the cases belong, in general, to the 
same family, viz., that of their new father. Even if, therefore, we suppose (we diall 
later on examine this supposition) that common habitation in a family under one 
roof with concomitant responsibilities may lead one to look more and more upon 
one's step-children as one's own, and hence to class them together, we cannot 
explain, if we find it, the use of one term for one's own children and btep- 
children alike in a matrilineal community. Only dual organization can explain 
such a feature in kinship-terminology ; for in that type of social organization 
all the children of that clan, and that generation to which one's own children 
belong, are classed together with one's own children, irrespective of their family 
connections. 

With this we may pass on to Dravidian India to see what evidence we get on 
this point. As a preliminary note I must add, without entering into the large 
question whether Dravidian India as a whole passed through the matrilineal stage, 
that some salient points from a large mass of collected data will he noticed in the 


1 C.P. Cthbus Report , 1911, p. 147. 
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sequel, tending to establish the former prevalence of matrilinealitv in this region, 
and hence for the present discussion we may start with that assumption. 



Canarese. 

Teliuru. 

Tamil. 

MeamiiL'. 

M.S. \ . 

W.S. / fctep-son 

Maganu 

Koduku 

Makan 

s< r. 

M.S. \ . 

^ j Step-daughter . . . 

Magalu 

Kutkuru 

Makal 

Dau"Lter. 


To see clearly the implications of this feature of kinship-terminology, let us 
take an example of a matrilineal community with three intermarrying clas>es, 
A, B, C. Let us suppose a female A * ? from the class A is married to * £ B “ from 
the class B. The children of this marriage will belong to the class A. Xow if their 
mother dies their father may marry a female either from the class A or from the 
class C, but he is not under any social necessity of restricting his choice to the clas^ A. 
Let us suppose that he marries a female from the class C. His former children 
belonging to the family and the class of his old wife will have nothing to do with 
his new wife C ’ or even with himself. As far as social organization goes, then, 
there is nothing that should tend to class, from the woman s point of view, one s own 
children with one s step-children. But with a dual organization of society it is 
altogether a different storv : for one s second wife, in this arrangement, can come 
only from the same class as one s first wife, and hence, for the woman, under the 
classificatoiv regime one s step-children will always be classed with one s own 
children. If, therefore, matrilinealitv prevailed in Dravidian India, the evidence 
from the terms for step-children is such as to indicate the former existence of dual 
organization. 

We have granted above, for argument's sake, the possibility of one > .step- 
children being classed with one's own children in a patrilineal community, even if 
there prevailed no dual organization. We must now examine whether this suppo- 
sition has any basis in fact by a reference to the kinship-terminology of the patri- 
lineal people. First we shall see how the contiguous region of India where Aryan 
languages are spoken bears on this point. As already stated, ideas of a patriarchal 
nature have been rampant in that region : and hence, if the supposition made above 
be correct, then the Aryan terminology of kinship from this region ought to lend 
some support to it. Below I give a list of terms for step-son : - 


Mara r hi. 

Ben cal i. 

Hindi. 

Punjabi. 

Savatra mulaga ... 

Shot uto put ra 

Sautela beta 

Sakuttar. 
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It is clear from tlie list that the Aryan system of terminology does not lend the 
slightest support to the supposition ; on the other hand, it directly contradicts it. 
The same conclusion is forced upon us if we look through Morgan’s lists of kinship 
terms for the other Aryan peoples, like the ancient Roma us. the Greeks and the 
Slavs, among all of whom we know family organization of an intensely patriarchal 
nature to have flourished . 1 Thus the supposition made above has no basis in fact. 
Hence our task is much lightened ; for if a section of the Dra vidian population had 
been patrilineal and not matrilineal, the terms for step-children would equally well 
prove the existence of dual organization. 

Having explored the first line of approach, we have next to take up for con- 
sideration cross-cousin marriage. Cross-cousin marriage has long been held to have 
been due to dual organization . 2 Dr. Rivers, in his standard paper on cross-cousin 
marriage in India . 3 also held the same view. But later on he raised some objections 
against this theory. The objection that he raises is this : wherever cross-cousin 
marriage prevails, it is the first cross-cousin that is the proper mate, and not any 
cross-cousin in the classificatory sense : while the hypothesis of dual organization 
explains the marriage of the cross-cousins in the classificatory sense, it fails to 
account for this restriction to the first cross-cousin. He observes 4 : The marriage 
usually takes place, not between cross-cousins in the classificatory sense, but with 
the daughter of the own brother of the mother or of the own sister of the father . 
If so. it is necessary to explain how the mere group-relationship, which is all that is 
implied in the marriage of a man of one moiety with a woman of the other in the 
dual organization, developed into the relationship of first cousin in our narrow 
sense which seems to characterize this form of marriage, and no one hitherto has 
suggested any kind of social machinery by which this development can have taken 
place. I confess that when dealing with the subject some years ago [he refers to 
his essay on cross-cousin marriage in India] the need did not even occur to me. 5 ' 
I quote this passage because Prof. W hstermarck, while commenting on the suggested 
connection between dual organization and cross-cousin marriage, has pointed out 
this difficulty as if discovered by his own logic and unknown to Dr. Rivers. I will 
quote the whole passage, lest I should be thought to misrepresent it. He says 5 : 

Dr. Rivers has suggested that in India and elsewhere cross-cousin marriage is 
derived from the bisection of the community into two exogamous moieties or classes, 
such as is found in some Australian tribes ; but apart from the significant fact that 
no such organization of society is known to have existed in India , 6 it is difficult to 

1 Paul Vino sir ado ff, Hi stork tj Jurisprudence, vol. i, pp. 232 and 20S. 

2 It. H. Lowie, op. cit p. 29. 

3 Journ. Boy . Abiotic St c . 1907, p. 023. 

4 Hietory of Melanesian Society , vol. ii. p 122. 

5 Op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 78-79. 

b As a matter of fact. Mr. It. V. It us-.pl l pointed out it- existence ainoniz theGomh in 19U). 
in his book on the tribes of the Cential Province-*. 
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understand why it should hare led to the marriage of first cousins to the exclusion 
of marriages between other members of the two exogamous moieties. 5 ' He goes 
on further to point out that, in Melanesia, Dr. Rivers ascribes the institution to some 
special features. Xow it is evident from the passage quoted from Dr. Rivers that 
he was himself painfully conscious of the difficulty — nay. as far as I can see, he was 
the first to rudely shake the implicit faith in the dogma of dual organization of an 
influential body of anthropologists. I do not wish to inquire into the validity of 
the objection raised ; that opens up the large question of the origin of cross-cousin 
marriage, to which I hope to return some time in a separate paper. Suffice it for 
our present purpose to point out that Dr. Rivers, in his last pronouncement on the 
subject, 1 was prepared to grant that cross-cousin marriage *’ has probably arisen 
in most, if not in all, cases out of * ? the dual organization of society. 

Therefore, if we establish that in Southern India cross-cousin marriage was or 
is prevalent to a very large extent, then we have made a prona facie case for the 
former prevalence of the dual organization, unless it is shown bv the dissentient^ 
that this marriage practice, in the region under review, is the result of some special 
circumstances. Perhaps it may be replied that such a special case has been made 
out by Mr. F. J. Richards. 2 The explanation forwarded by Mr. Richards amounts 
to this : when Dravidian India passed from mother-right to father-right, the practice 
of cross-cousin marriage arose as the result of a concession to the sentiments of the 
peoples accustomed to mother-right on the one hand and of the new-fangled ideas 
about property fostered by the introduction of father-right on the other. 3 'Without 
going into details, I may point out that, even if the explanation be granted, it fails 
to account for the prevalence of this custom among such matrilineal communities 
as the Xayars. 4 This awkward fact is, I think, quite adequate to establish that 
the question of the origin of the cross-cousin marriage in India is still an open 
question. With this we may proceed to the inquiry of the actual prevalence of the 
practice in India. 

To prove the former practice of cross-cousin marriage we may invoke the aid 
of kinship-terminology, and incidentally I have alluded above to some terms. I 
cannot enter into an elaborate discussion of these terms for reasons stated above, 
nor is it quite necessary for our present purpose to take up this task. We have 
decisive evidence for the actual practice of cross-cousin marriage in present-day 
India, and need not merely depend upon an inference about its former existence. 
For the data on this point I may refer the reader to the paper of Dr. Rivers already 
referred to, and more particularly to the Census Reports of 1911 for Mysore, Bombay 


1 Hastings, Ency. of B. and E article on ” Marriage," p, 426 (a). 

2 Man , for 1914. pp. 194-S. 

3 Salem District Gazetteer , vol. i. pt. 1. p. 134. 

4 K. M. Panikkar in Jonm Boy. Anthrnp [ t < a , 191$. p. 203 ; and a'<o Bf^nt o' tla 
Malabar Marriage ('nmmiss'**/} *>/ ls9i. 
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and die United Provinces. From these accounts it will he clear that cross-coudn 
marriage has a fairly wide distribution in Southern India and also crops up here 
and there even in Northern India. 

This second line of approach, then, leads us to the same conclusion as the first. 

Now we have to turn to the actual segmentation of communities into two 
exogamous divisions . 

The Tottiyans, a Telugu cultivating oa^te. settled in Madura District, are 
divided into eight exogamous sections, " each of which intermarries only vith one 
of the remaining” seven . 1 Writing about the Yerracolla subdivision of the same 
caste, Mr. E. Thurston says that they have fourteen septs, which for marriage 
purposes are divided into two classes of seven each. All the septs in one class, being 
regarded as blood-relatives, can marry only in the other class . 2 The first arrange- 
ment. though it does not look like the usual type of dual organization, is for the 
purposes of marriage identical with that kind of organization. The Malaiyalis of 
Salem District are divided into a large number of exogamous clans, called vaguppus.” 
They are generally arranged into classes or groups, which alone are allowed to inter- 
marry. The clans forming any one group are known as *' dayadi " or brother clam, 
and marriage between them is strictly prohibited. Thus one subsection has seven 
clans which are arranged in two classes, one comprising five clans and the other 
two. A member of any of the five clans of the first class can marry only in any of 
the two clans of the second class. Another section of the Malaiyalis seems to have 
two classes consisting of three and two clans respectively, with similar restrictions 
on marriage. The Pachai-Malaiyalis have about fifty clans, arranged in about 
eight k davadi 7 groups.” Whether each of these eight groups can marry with only 
one of the remaining seven we are not told . 3 The Gollas, a Telugu caste of cattle 
graziers, are divided into eight endogamous groups. Each of these groups, it seems, 
has seven exogamous 4 ’ gotras,” ” associated with plant totems,” which are divided 
into two ” dayadi ” groups of four and three *' gotras respectively. The marriage 
restrictions conform to the type above alluded to . 4 The Uppiliyans have nine 
exogamous clans, two of which, forming a dayadi ’’ group, from the incomplete 
account available, can marry into any of the remaining seven clans, which 
in their turn are divided into “ dayadi 55 groups . 0 The Koravas, a gipsy tribe, 
recognize six sections : Ivavadi, Menpadi, Mendra-kutti, Sattupadi. Uyyalu. and 
Bandi. In one account in which only the first four sections are taken notice of, 
it is stated that the first two, forming one dayadi 7 group, can marry only into 
the other two sections, forming another such group. When all the six sections are 

1 Madura Did . 07/-., vol. i, p. 107. 

- Tribes and Castes of Southern India, vol. vii, p. 1SS. 

3 Safe/,*, op. cit p. 173. 

4 Ibid., p. 172. 

° lb d.. p. IS 7. 
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taken note of* Kavadi and L yyalu are represented as forming one “ davadi 5J group 
marrying into the other four, forming another such group. 1 In Bastar, the3Iaria 
Gonds are divided into two great sections, comprising 90 and G9 septs respectively. 
The septs of a section all regard themselves as '* Bhaiband “ or " JJddabhdi/* i.e. 
paternal cousins, and marriage between them is prohibited. Members of one section 
have to look for their mates in the septs of the other section, because they stand to 
them in the relation of " Mamabhai/’ i.e. maternal cross-cou.-ins. 2 This is *aid 
to be the case with most of the wild Gonds. 3 

This will suffice to show the wide range of dual organization in India, though 
it is highly probable that these are not the only cases and that with more intensive 
study many more cases may come to light. 

All these peoples seem to be patrilineal. To inquire whether these people ever 
passed through the stage of mother-right will lead us far afield ; but as I have assumed 
above the former prevalence of mother-right in India, I shall bring some points in 
support of that view without going into details. 

First, in the Report of the Malabar Marriage Commission is given a long list 
of the castes that follow the rule of descent through the females in Malabar. To 
this list are to be added seventeen families of the Xambutiri Brahmins from Xortli 
Malabar, which, contrary to the usage of the caste, adhere to the same system. 4 
To the castes from Malabar, Travancore and Cochin we must add those from South 
Canara, like the Bants, Mogers, Halepaiks, etc. 5 Among the Billavas there are 
exogamous septs running in the female line, and the office of the headman passes 
to the sister’s son of the holder at his death. 6 Lastly, I may mention the case of 
the Komatis, who are so well known in connection with the rigid practice of the 
cross-cousin marriage, leading to revolting customs, amongst whom the " gotras ” 
of the maternal uncles of the bride and the bridegroom must not be the same before 
marriage can take place. 7 This restriction becomes intelligible only on the 
hvpothesis of the former prevalence of matrilineal descent amongst this large caste. 
There are various customs connected with birth, naming, initiation, and marriage 
which, if properly interpreted with the help of detail-. I think, will point in the 
same direction But I shall deal with this on another occasion. 

The foregoing discussion will have made it clear that we have good reason to 
believe that in Southern India there was a wide prevalence of dual organization with 
matrilineal descent. 

P.S. — Col. T. C. Hudson has recently pointed out the prevalence of dual 
organization in Xorth-Eastern India (Primitive Culture of India, p. So). 

1 Salem. op. cit., p. 197. 

2 It. V. Russell, Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces , vol iii. p. 65. 

3 C'.P. Dist. Gaz.. " Chhatti^garh Feudatory State-." p. 47. 

4 Madras Museum Bulletin , vol. iii, p. 47. 

J Manual of South Canara. pp. 160, 16S, 173. 

6 Thurston, ibid., pp. 246-7. 

7 Mysore Census Report. 1911, p. 100. 
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A. — Introductory. 

On the 11th of August, 1913, one of us read a preliminary communication, before 
the Anatomical Section of the International Medical Congress held in London, 
on ;; The Correlation of Isotherms with Variations in the Xasal Index.* J 1 
Unfortunately, owing to the war, the promise then given to pursue the matter 
further has been long delayed. 

In the note above referred to it was held that in view of the results obtained 
by a survey of the nasal indices available of the inhabitants of the American 
Continent, there was evidence that the greatest nose-width was found in the vicinity 
of the heat equator,' 5 and that as we passed north and south thereof, there was a 
gradual narrowing of the nasal aperture, as exemplified by specimens from Baffin's 
Bav in the north, and Tierra del Fuego in the south. A map was shown in which 
there appeared a general correspondence in the numerical value of the nasal indices 
obtainable of those living north and south of the equator in corresponding isothermal 
zones. 

These observations were interpreted as dependent on the respiratory function 
of the nose as distinct from its use as a sense organ. 

1 Arthur Thomson, ‘‘The Correlation of Isotherm^ with Variations in the Xasal Index. ' 
Proceedings of the Seventeenth International Congress of Medicine, London, 1913. Section L 
“ Anatomy and Embryology," part ii, p. S9. 
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B. — Anatomy. 

From the anatomical point of view it has long been the custom to describe 
the nasal fossae as consisting of two regions, an olfactory and a respiratory ; the 
former being limited to the narrow slit dike space bounded laterally by the middle 
of the superior concha and medially by the corresponding area of the septum. 

The remaining parts of the nasal fossae are relegated to the respiratory tract. 
^ arious suggestions liaue been made concerning the manner in which the respiratory 
stream is directed through the fossae. Thus Schielferdecker assigns to the lit, tut i msi 
(a relief just within the lateral aspect of the nostril which corresponds externally 
to the interval between the lateral and alar cartilages of the no.se), the function of 
directing the stream of air along a groove which lies between it and the tubercle 
of the septum, a localized thickening of the mucous membrane overlying the middle 
of the septum opposite the head of the middle concha ; this groove he proposed 
calling the sulcus resjjicatonas. H. Meyer assigned a similar function to the 
elevated ridge of mucous membrane (named by him the (tf/fjcr nasi) which runs 
forwards and downwards from the free anterior end of the middle concha towards 
the bridge of the nose, there to be lost on the lateral wall of the fos>a. This, in 
conjunction with the shallow fossa called the atrium, which lies above the l unin nasi 
and anterior to the middle nasal meatus, would certainly seem to provide a 
convenient channel for the direction of the inflowing stream of air. 

It is well to remember that owing to the presence of the liaten nasi the passage 
leading from the vestibule in front to the cavity of the nasal cavity proper behind 
is somewhat constricted; to this Zuckerkandl applied the term “inner nostril.*' 
Obviously, in the living it is the size of this channel which will determine the 
volume of the air admitted. 

The reader may be reminded that these are structures which can onlv be 
recognized in recent specimens, and are not seen on the macerated skull, with the 
possible exception of a ridge on the medial surface of the frontal proce^ of the 
maxilla, which underlies the mucous ridge referred to above as the “ agger nasi." 
This bony ridge, when present, is considered by some anatomists to represent the 
naso-turbinal which is found in some animals. 

In conformity with the subdivision of the nasal cavity into an olfactory and 
a respiratory region, the mucous membrane undergoes certain modifications. We 
are concerned here only with the lining of the respiratory parts of the na*al cavitv. 
This consists of a membrane of varying thickness. overlaid by a layer of columnar 
ciliated epithelium, and abundantly beset with mucous and serous glands. A 
considerable amount of diffuse adenoid tume is also present. 

The transition zone between the ciliated respiratory mucous membrane and rhe 
mucous membrane lining the olfactory region is not always well defined, and, 
according to the statements of some observers, is apparently subject to individual 
variations. 
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The varying thickness of the respiratory mucous membrane i- seemingly 
correlated with its functional activity, for. according to P. Jacques 1 the rule hold- 
good that the thickness of the na-al mucous membrane depends essentially oil the 
degree of contact of its different parts with the stream of inspired air. Tims the 
borders of the middle and inferior conehse are covered with an especially thick lave: 
of mucous membrane, measuring as much as o or 1 nun. in thickness. The central 
area of the septum is also thickly covered. There is a noticeable reduction in the 
thickness of the mucous membrane where it lines the na-al meatuses and the 
remaining parts of the respiratory tract, a change which is also associated with a 
reduction in the number of the contained glands. Of special interest is the fact that, 
in those places where the respiratory mucous membrane is thickest, the venous vessel-, 
as was first pointed out by A. von Koelliker, 2 form a cavernous plexus akin to that 
characteristic of erectile tissue, and hence often referred to as the nasal corpora cacemosa. 

It was Kalliu^ 3 who first suggested that these structures might probablv be 
of use in raising the temperature of the inspired air. a suggestion which is supported 
by their disposition, since they occur particularly in those parts of the mucou- 
membrane which are brought more immediately into contact with the inflowing 
stream of air, viz., over the head, free border, and tail of the middle concha, and 
over the central area of the septum. Their absence is noteworthy in the meatuse-. 
over the floor, and in the ethmoidal region. Further confirmation of their heating 
power is supplied by the experiment quoted by Tigerstedt, 4 in which air taken in 
at one nostril at 10-12' C.. and passed out at the other, entrance to the pliarvnx 
being closed, comes out warmed to 31' C. and saturated with moisture. If the air 
out-lde be 0-1' C.. it is warmed to 27 -5X 

It thus appears that nature provides vascular and glandular arrangements 
which have as their object, as stated by Jacques, 3 the provision of a favourable 
degree of heat and humidity for the air inspired. 

Whilst these facts have been recognized by anatomists, unfortunately it happen- 
that hitherto, as far as we know, anthropologists have not applied them to the 
consideration of the form of the nasal aperture as displayed in the various varieties 
of mankind. 

The Respiratory Function. 

In considering the respirator}- function it is universally acknowledged that 
the no<e is the main respiratory channel by which air is passed to the lungs. Under 
normal conditions the mouth is only used for this purpo-e exceptional^, either 
when the demand for air is exceptionally urgent or when the na*al pa<-< ige i- 
blocked by secretion. 

1 Poitier, Traits d' A tin to a tie, 1912, vol. v, p. 909. 

- Geicebtlehre, 2nd Aufi. 

3 Bardeleben's Hnndbuch chr Anntomh dc s Bd. V. AM. i, Toil 2. 

4 Text-book of Human Phyiioloyu. 3rd ed., English translation. London, 1906, p. 3°3 

5 Poirier, foe. cit. 
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It is a well-known fact that children who have for long been the subjects of 
adenoid growths in the naso -pharynx exhibit defects in the development of the 
nasal channels, which are the outcome of the imperfect use made of these passages 
in association with the normal respiratory function. Such children, if untreated, 
become habitual mouth breathers, with the result that the nasal passages never 
acquire their proper expansion, and the hard palate its proper proportion*. 

But the mere admission of air to the lungs in sufficient quantity is not all that 
i- necessary. The temperature and moisture of the air thus admitted must be 
regulated, so as to cause the least amount of disturbance to the delicate tissues of 
the lungs. If too cold it must be heated : if too dry it must be moistened. It is 
these functions which we have to consider. 

The mechanism whereby the changes are effected is provided by the highly 
vascular mucous membrane which overlies the turbinal bones (concha?). A vertical 
section through the nasal fossse reveals the fact that the space provided for the 
flow of respiratory air is much less than is at first suspected. The inward projection 
of the turbinal bones from the lateral wall of the nasal fossa? naturally reduces the 
space available for the passage of air. the more so when we remember that these 
bones are covered, especially in the respiratory region, by a mucous membrane 
of considerable thickness, in some cases amounting to several millimetres. 

It is obvious from an examination of the arrangement of the parts that the 
column of air flowing through the nose must be broken up into shallower streams 
which pass through the clefts left between the convoluted surfaces of its mucous 
membrane -covered conchce ; and if, as was suggested by Kallius . 1 this arrangement 
is devised to raise the temperature of the air as it passes over the warm mucous 
membrane, it stands to reason that the smaller the volume of the stream of air. and 
the more slowly it flows, the more readily will it absorb heat from the structures 
over which it passes. 

The arrangement is comparable to the coil of steam -pipes frequently emploved 
for heating houses. If we wish to raise the temperature of a room we can do so 
in two ways— either by reducing the inflow of cold air which passes over, or in 
between, the pipes, or by increasing the area of the heating surface bv adding 
another stack of pipes. There is every reason to believe that Xature effects the 
same purpose by much the same mean*. If th^ entering column of air passes 
through a wider channel, it is obvious that it will flow more freely and in greater 
volume, and be less subject to the influence of the warm mucous membrane : 
whereas, if the passage* through which it ha* to flow are narrower, its volume will 
be "plit up into thinner stream*, it" course will be slower, and consequentlv it will 
absorb more warmth from the surface over which it passes. The same holds good 
a* to the extent of the heating surface : any increase in tlii* will naturallv lead to 

1 Bardeleben's ILindbuch thr Bd. V. Abt. i, Jena. 190,3. 
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an increase in heat-giving efficiency, consequently the varying vascularitv ot the 
mucous membrane becomes an important factor. 1 

Proportion* of Nasal Cacitff and tin lr (.'nmlntim*. s. 

These observations naturally involve the consideration of each of these factors 
m the discussion of the question. Unfortunately, this investigation is beset with 
difficulties. For some of our data we must have recourse to the skeleton, but the 
appearance of the macerated skull fails to give us anv information regarding the 
condition of the mucous membrane. Any attempt to estimate the capacitv of the 
nasal fossae in the skull with any degree of accuracy is unsatisfactory . because oi 
the tendency of the fluid employed to invade the surrounding air sinuses. Xoi 
can we obtain any reliable measures of the turbinal areas without first bisecting 
the skull in sagittal section. Any estimate formed by rhinoscopic examination 
in the living is necessarily restricted in its application, whilst sections on the cadaver 
are unsatisfactory for the same reason, and also because the conditions after death 
are no reliable criteria of those which existed during life. The preparation of ca-t- 
made with fusible metal involves the destruction of the surrounding structures, 
and is thus impracticable in valuable specimens. For these reasons, the onlv 
working data at our disposal are the values assigned to the nasal index in the living 
and on the skull. 

In this connection it is important to compare the index of the nasal aperture . 
as computed from the maximum measures of the height and breadth of that opening 
on the cranium, with the nasal index, which, be it remembered, is based on the 
proportion of the width of the nasal aperture to the distance between the liasion 
and the akanthion, or. more accurately, between the nasion and a line tangential 
to the lower border of the nasal orifice in the cranium, a measure which includes the 
length of the nasal bones. 

Here again a difficulty arises, for the comparison of the nasal indices onlv 
expresses a difference in the proportions of the respective measurements, and does 
not necessarily give us reliable information as to the size of the orifice, for a nose 
of platyrrhine proportions may, by what it gains in breadth, lose in height, while 
a leptorrhine nose may gain in height what it loses in breadth, and so provide as 

1 The comparative study of the anatomy of the nasal orifice in animals other than man is 
beyond the scope of this paper, but the following quotation is of inteie^t. Commander Wild, 
in bis report on the voyage of the Quest " ( Oiuyranhical Journal, vol. lxi. No. 2, Februarv, 1028. 
p. 86 j, states that I>r. Macklin, the surgeon to the *’ Quest." made observations which sliow 
that the apparatus for warming the air inhaled is very highly developed in the seal tribe. ‘‘ The 
turbinate bones, instead of being .-mall and covered by a uniform membrane containing blood- 
vessels, are larger and composed of bars like a radiator covered with a rugose membrane so 
aesigned as to give the largest possible warming surface. The function is obvious, for thev 
li-e after a period below water to exhale violently and inhale a great rush of ice-cold air, which, 
if taken unw aimed to the lungs, would have a much greater cooling effect than would be beneficial 
to a w aim-blooded animal." 
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large a channel for the entrance of air. In the leptorrhine nose, however, as will 
he shown later, the respiratory passages are more split up. and consequently the 
volume of air is not so bulky, but is broken up into thinner streams. 

In order to test the comparative values of the nasal index and the aperture 
index, a series of measurements was made on 190 male crania in the University 
Museum, Oxford, and upon 52 crania of both sexes in the Department of Human 
Anatomy. The larger male series covers specimens from all parts of the world, 
the criterion for inclusion having been simply the fact that the nasal bones anil the 
superior maxilla were in perfect condition. How widely divergent these specimen^ 
were is shown by the big standard deviation of the nasal index, which i< 5-1. The 
smaller series are all ancient Egyptians, and, in spite of the fact that the s^xes 
are mixed, the standard deviation of the nasal index is only 3*4. 

The measurements taken were : Xasal height (from the nasi on to a line 

tangential to the lower margin oi the nasal aperture), aperture height (from the 

rhinion to the same point), nasal breadth, and palato -maxillary breadth. The 

- „ . ... i i ^ t . , /nasal breadth X 100 

following indices were calculated : jsasal index ( — — — aperture 

\ nasal height 

. , / nasal breadth X 10O , nasal breadth X aperture height , 

index { - — — !. and aperture area \ — : — l , 

' aperture height ' 2 

i.e . the nasal aperture was treated as an isosceles triangle, the breadth being taken 

as the base. This is, of course, only an approximation. 

Correlations were then worked out. The correlation between the na^al irdex 
and the aperture index is, in the case of the miscellaneous male crania, extremely 
high, having a value of over 0*9, and in the case of the Egyptian crania it is rather 
lower, being just over 0*7*3. The difference in the correlation coefficient may be 
explained in several ways. Eirst, the Egyptian series is extremely small, and any 
irregularities, even though in themselves slight, would make considerable difference 
to the correlation. Secondly, the mixing of males and females has been shown in 
many cases to affect correlations very considerably. Thirdly, it is possible that the 
inter-racial and intra -racial correlations may be different. 1 

The high correlation between the nasal index and the aperture index in the 
cast* of the 190 male crania of mixed races seems, however, sufficient to suggest 
that from a knowledge of the nasal index we could predict with a fair degree* of 
certainty the value of the aperture index. If this bo so. we may be fairly confident, 
from our knowledge of the nasal indices of many r;ne<, that we are not going wrong 
in neglecting the aperture index. In other words, anything that is true of the 
nasal index will be true of the aperture index. 

1 Tschepumkowshv (]J>n ,„*■?{ ',ln, IV. p. lflo, that the imiulation inefficient hetvun 

thi* na-al indices of men and worn*, n belt mum to twenty-rho group- wa- a*- high a- — 0*s:tfs. 
(ekanowsky. ii-ir-g the same material indt ponder* Iv 1 ui including twenty— i.*ven gi oup, had 
a rather lower cun elation of - o-fixs ii-li.'h A m \.nl *«>rrelati« n for groups of < rania dwt- 
r it appear t<> have been calculated. 
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The Lorrelation between the lia-al index and the aperture arm was next worked 
out. It would appear, front casual observation, that leptorrhine skulls would luw 
a small aperture area, ami t'tu arm. Our observation^ on the >eries of miscellaneous 
male crania, however, show no correlation whatever. It is possible that our 
calculation of the aperture area i> wide ot the mark : but supposing that there hail 
been even a small correlation it should have been brought out in our figures. 

In the absence of any accurate method of recording the capacity of the na-al 
respiratory tract, the best we can do is to submit for the reader’s inspection two 
photographs of extreme forms of na-al aperture, taken actual dze with a telephoto 
lens, so as to reduce as much as possible tile misleading effects of perspective (Pi. VI, 

Fig. 1). 

For all practical purpo>e> the-e may be regarded a> orthographic figure" of the 
structures represented. The two extremes of form are shown. The one (on the 
left) exhibiting the narrow now with a leptorrhiim na^al index of *1 i> an Algoinpiiii 
Indian from the neighbourhood of Lake Erie. The other (on the right) with the 
wide nose, having a platyrrliine index of oo * I. is a Xorth-we^t Australian. A glance 
at the two figures reveals the fact that, iu the specimen with the narrow now. the 
channels between the chonch* laterally and the septum centrally are much narrowed, 
and more split up by the projecting concha* than is the < aw in the Australian 
specimen, in which, be it noted, the middle concha, though still m .sit a. is not seen, 
partlv owing to the circumstance that it is obscured by the diadow. but also largelv 
dependent on the fact that it is not nearly so well developed. It is clear that in 
this specimen there is a much more open and free channel for the parage of air. 
and c onsequentl v the inflowing stream will be les^ broken up and therefore Its" 
subjected to the qualifying action of the mucous membrane overlying the turbinal*. 

That tliew are features commonly displayed by skulls of the leptorrhim* and 
platyrrhine types is evidenced by the photographs of crania shown in PI. VI. Fig. 2. 
LTifortunatelv it is not always easy to procure examples where the t urbina 1 bones 
are still intact, for in the processes of natural decay, and the removal of skulls from 
burial" of different sorts, these delicate bones are apt to be broken and lost, hence 
the choice of "penmen'" is limited. The crania represented are amongst the most 
perfect that could be found m the Oxford collection, and. as will he seen, thev re] ,_- LU t, 

with individual variation". mo"t of the broad features exhibited m PL VI. Fig. 1, 

which specimens are here again included. 

Ail extendve examination of the skulls at our dBpo^al has been made, and the 
results on the whole are confirmatory of the above observations m reject of the 
modification.-* in tlie size of the main respiratory channel as correlated with the 
increa"e in the numerical value of the nasal index. 

It may be assumed, therefore, that not only does the nasal index record the 

proportional width of the mwd aperture, but that that proportion abo indicates 
a corresponding difference in the capacity of the respiratory channels. 
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Respiration in Relation to Habit and Climate. 

It would be interesting to compare, in the living, the vital capacity of the 
lungs with the development of the nasal channels, for it appears reasonable to 
suggest that a man engaged in work which entails continued muscular effort would, 
under normal conditions, either develop a freer respiratory tract or else have 
recourse to deepened breathing:. It is possible that we mav account in this way 
for the individual variation* that may be met with. 

It might also be of interest to ascertain whether those who from youth upwards 
have been engaged in employments which demand a greater tax than usual on the 
respiratory system, as for instance players on wind instruments, or glass blower*, 
exhibit any individual increase in the eapacitv of their nasal fossae as compared 
with the majority who make no such demand on their breathing apparatus 

It may generally be conceded that active exercise during childhood and youth 
i< the best preparation for such developments within the nose as are best adapted 
to fulfil the functions of a perfectly adjusted apparatus. These will include not 
only the capacity necessary to transmit an adequate supply of air. but according 
to environmental conditions will provide for the adequate heating and moistening 
of the inflowing stream. 

It is recognized by physiologists that in the tropic* man be< onus more dependent 
upon respiratory ventilation to regulate the heat loss from his body. For good 
ventilation of the lungs it is necessary that the residual air be kept as near the 
physiological mean as pos>ible : this can only be done when the individual preserves 
hh power of breathing out to the fullest extent. AVlien the residual air i- small 
in amount, the respiratory response to exon he h deepened breathing without i in n\ne 
in rate : when the residual air is large, and therefore the vital capacity diminished, 
the response to exeni.se is panting, (hie the dangers to the white man in the 
tropic*, espeeiallv where the wet bulb is high, is that in. finds it difficult to get 
sufficient exercise, and consequently lo-e- the advantage gained to respiration 
through the use of his abdominal must lev, whi. h have lost their tone, fn tin tropics 
aho the power of losing water from the respiratory tract is undoubtedly of < oiisiderable 
phv^ioh*gical importance. In air (oiitaining the highest relative humidirv. the 
existence of a free passage of entry is of adw itage. m order that sutficitiit air may 
be breatlied in to absorb watt r from the n-’spiratorv tract. For tjie-e comments on 
the phvdological aspects of the question we an* indebted to Colonel Flack. M.D., 
of the Koval Air Fore* . 

Thus, it nould appear that, apart from rh * i misiderarion oL temperature. th* 
dryness of the atmosphere exercises quite a charaeteristic etfect. Any* me who 
has to sit for long in a steam-heated railwav icrnage mjoii recognizes this, and 
the subsequent observation- make dear, there seeim abundant e valence to suggest 
that such a condition, if long cmtinimd. as happens amongst the dwellers in those 
region- which are i. xrivnvly dry. promotes an increased discharge from the mucous 
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membrane of the no:>e such as will counteract the drying effect of the inflowing 
stream, and so abate the deleterious effect it might otherwise have on tissues of 
the lungs. The conditions under which man lives are >o diverse that the interactions 
of temperature and humidity are not necessarily one and the same. We may have 
high temperature combined on the one hand with a dry atmosphere, on the other 
with a varying amount of humidity. So also low temperatures may be similarly 
affected. Which of these particular factors, in any group of people occupying 
different climatic areas, exercises the paramount influence, it is difficult to determine. 
There seems reason to believe that temperature is the more dominant, though this 
as will be seen later, may be modified by varying degrees of humidity. 

Unfortunately, too. the seasonal variations of climate have to be taken into 
account as a modifying influence. In climates subject to extremes of temperature 
we may not be on safe ground in basing our comparison on a mean temperature, 
which, in numerical value, may equal that of a region in which le>^ variation from 
the mean is recorded. 

In the one case, the habits of the people may be >uch as to help them artificially 
to overcome the extremes to which they are subjected : whilst, on the other hand, 
the dweller in a climate of which the mean of temperature is the same, mav be more 
the child of Nature and need have less recourse to artificial mean*. 

If our hypothesis be sound we are justified in assuming that mesorrhine people 
are those who dwell in a climate in which the air is neither so cold nor so drv as 
to injure the lungs. 

If we reduce the temperature of the air to a point at which its contact with 
the lung tissue would be harmful, then it must be adequately heated either by 
artificial or by natural means : if the latter, this can be effected either bv reducing 
the volume of the stream, splitting it up and slowing its flow, or by increasing the 
heating surface. If, again, we raise the temperature above what mav be regarded 
as the average requirement, then the freer the access of the inspired air the better, 
since it has already reached a temperature which can do no injury to the lung^. 


C. — Climate. 

In estimating the relationship between climate and the structure of man we are 
concerned not so much with tie causes of temperature and humidity as with their 
actual distribution. 

Tun pend fire, 

A glance at any isothermal map will reveal ceitaiu main facts. Uu>t, although the 
temperature generally fall" from the Equator to the Pole" at an average ot l F. f< i each derive 
of latitude, this ideal condition i< found only in oceanie ait-iw at -ea-levd ; larue land masses 
tend to upset the equilibrium. Secondly, the seasonal tempeiatuie in the tiupic-s i> fanly ."table. 
The '^reate-st chariot < take place in the centie of large continental an;.". T'(»r imtame. in part." 

of Siberia the July i"Otheixn." ai^ t>0' F. and the Januaiy i"< .tie • ni" - po jp. 
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In the tropics the diurnal changes, especially in regions far from the sea, tend to he reiv 
great. In parts of the >udan. for example, the maximum day tempeiatuio may be over 100' E., 
and in exposed places the minimum temperature just before dawn may fall a^ low as or lower 
than 40 3 F. 

The southern summer and winter are more intense than the northern, because during the 
former period the earth is in its nearest position to the sun (perihelion), and during the lattei 
period at its aphelion. What the southern hemisphere gains in intensity during the summer 
it loses in time, because the sun is eight clays longer in the noithem hemisphere than in the 
southern. The distribution of land masses in the two hemispheres is very different, with a 
corresponding effect on the climate. In the southern hemisphere there is a larger proportion 
of water, tending to make the extremes of temperature less marked, with a result that in spite 
of the greater intensity of the sun's rays at certain period* of the year the sunmien aie on the 
whole less torrid and the winters milder. 

The mean temperature, as worked out from a series of diurnal means (which diurnal means 
have in most cases been arrived at by adding the maximum and minimum daily temperature 
and dividing it by two\ will therefore have an entirely different significance in oceanic* and m 
continental areas, the different significance depending entitely on the degree of variability of 
the temperature, both cliurnallv and annually — that is to say. the diffeience between the daily 
maxima and minima and the difference between the hottest and the coldest month*. In dealing 
with our figures, however, which necessarily represent a large series of observations from all 
over the world, it has been necessary to accept the mean annual temperature, as it would baldly 
have been possible, without introducing needless complications, to include the vaiiation as veil 
as the actual mean. 

A further limitation must be made to judging the temperature fiom isotheimal maps. These 
maps are compiled from such observations as are available at present ; they are unloitunately 
much fewer than could be wished. Secondly, the temperature is reduced to sea-level, which 
militates against their application to people living at high altitudes. 

In taking temperatures for comparative purposes, therefore, we have not relied 
on isothermal maps, but have taken the actual reading for mean annual temperature 
at the station — or, in some cases, the mean of several stations — which seemed best 
to represent the climatic conditions under which various peoples are living. In some 
cases this must necessarily be unsatisfactory, but in every case an attempt has been 
made to get the best available reading. 


Humidity. 

The moisture of the air lias an important effect on its temperature. In a mnFt atmosphere 
less heat is lost by radiation than in a dry. For purpose* of the present study, however, humidity 
has been considered separately, and in the stations chosen there is so little correlation between 
temperature and relative humidity taken m bulk that they may be con*ideied as almost 
independent. The factor in the moisture of the atmosphere that is important for our piesent 
purpose is not the absolute humidity, but the “relative humidity.*' ThF may be simply 
explained : In a dry climate, where the relative humidity F low, condition* are *uch that the 
atmosphere can hold more water than F available: in a damp climate then 1 may be no more 
actual aqueous vapour present than in the driest deserts, but temperature conditions may 
produce a closer approach to saturation. For example, in the Kufra in the Libyan Desert, 

Rolf found that in August the absolute humidity (vapour p retire) was 4*o mm. (which 
corresponds closely to the damp winter air in Western Europe), with a temperature of 102 : F. 
the relative humidity was 0 per cent., vhcrea*. vith the normal winter temperature* of Western 
Europe such a decree of fib* Jute humidity would correspond to a ninth'* humidity of S0-90 
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per cent. Tbe relative humidity, then, is the percentage ratio of the actually observed vapour 
pressure. and the vapour pressure at saturation. If h denotes observed vapour pressure, that 
is the amount of water in the air as measured by a psychrometer and H the vapour pressure 

h 100 

. The physical effect may be noted 


at saturation, then the relative humiditv ill be 


in a &now-field. In the sun high temperatures trill be experienced, and H , which increase 
rapidly with temperature,, will be high. The breath is immediately absorbed by the atmospheie, 
and a fall of snow is of no consequence as the clothes rapidly dry. In the shade, however, the 
temperature is low. several degrees below freezing : H therefore falls rapidly, and the breath 
congeals in icicles on the moustache. A second example will make the point clearer. In veiy 
dry cloudless tropical areas duiing the day everything is so diy that a sponge becomes hard in 
a few minutes. At night, however, the temperature falls rapidly and there is a heavy dev. 

As a contrast we may compare the mean relative humidity foi January and July at Pueito 
de Ancu < Chile j and Timbuktu : — 


Puerto de Alice — 

7 a. m. 

s a. m. 

1 p.m. 

2 p.m. 

9 p.m, 

January 

— 

77 

— 

74 

7S 

July 

... ... — 

76 

— 

77 

SO 

Annual mean 

— 

7 o 

— 

"'O 

i o 

7S 

Timbuktu — 

January 

07 

— 

16 

— 

26 

July 

74 

— 

39 

— 

60 

Annual mean 

43 

— 

21 

— 

30 


It will be seen that in an * 4 oceanic climate “ such as that of Pueito de Anco the relative 
humidity remains comparatively stable, whereas in the centre of a continent the variations aie 
immense. 


In arriving at a figure for correlation purposes we have taken the mean annual 
relative humidity as expressing the average conditions. It can be shown that the 
mean is the most representative condition, but where there is great variation — 
as. for instance, in the centre of large continents and in desert areas — it would 
hardly appear that the mean relative humidity was correlated to the requirements 
of mankind in the same manner a> the mean relative humidity of a stable character 
Mich as we find in oceanic areas. 


Relation between Relative Hutnidify and Toe jurat tire. 

There arc other difficulties due to the relatioiisliipol the relative humidity and the temperature. 
We have already shown that the radiant heat of the Min Ntn temperature) will cause the air 
to be dry and absorbent, whereas the shade temperature may in extreme cases be so low a> to 
cause the moisture in the air to approach to saturation. Certain difficulties may. therefore, 
reasonably be expected in comparing those countries which enjoy a freedom from clouds with 
those who>e *kv is normally overeaM for a great deal of the year, evm though shade temperature 
ri recorded 

It may be argued that the correlation between temperature and humidity is of no importance 
to the present enquiry ; it will, however, be seen that if we are to correlate the nasal index with 
two variate*-, it is necessary to know the relationship not only of the nasal index and each of 
the variate*., but also of the two variates to one another. It would appeal, then, that the 
relationship of relative humidity and temperature will be great in tho.*e regions where the 
absolute vapour pressure is constant, and small where it is not ; and that, as we are concerned 
not with the meteorological but with the biological aspect, the correlation will be the result of 
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change — the coincidence of meteorological stations with stations where anthropological measure- 
ment- have been made — rather than the expression of a real condition* but that by taking a 
wide number of stations with widely diverse climatic conditions we may get an approximately 
correct result. If we range the world widely enough we -liall have little conflation betwun 
these two factois : if we take -imilar type- of climate — that i-. wheie the ab-olute vapour pie— ui«* 
is similar — the relative humidity will be negatively correlated with the teinperatuie. but wheie 
the temperature is constant the relative humidity will not,, of course, be coi related with it unless 
the absolute vapour pressure i- al-o eon-tant. 


Correlations hfJn'ua Climate and iSasid lndtj\ 

Relative humidity may be justifiably correlated with nasal index : both are 
percentage ratios and strictly comparable. As regards nasal index and temperature 
it might be argued that to correlate a ratio and an absolute measurement 1 - not 
entirely satisfactory : while admitting the weight of such an argument, it can be 
shown by a ” product moment " table that the correlation is sufficiently linear to 
make the result significant. 

We can rely, therefore, on the correlation between the na-al index and 
temperature, and that between the nasal index and humidity, pointing the way to 
the actual state of affairs — that is to say. if in one case we have a high correlation — 
the two factors are probably in actual fact dependent the one on the other. The 
combined correlation between nasal index on the one hand and temperatuiv-and- 
humidity on the other, will probably also point the way to an actual fact. We 
do not u*e the word *' probably ** in the loose sense of a qualifying adverb expre— ing 
a vagueness of mind and a desire to shirk real i-<ue-. but in the seme that we -peak 
of the ” law of probabilities.'* meaning that in betting parlance ’* the odd" are in 
favour of." As we shall show later, the actual odds are — 

6 to 4 in favour of our being able to predict the na-al index from a knowledge 
of the temperature : 

6 to 4 against our being able to predict the na-al index from a knowledge of the 

relative humidity : 

7 to 3 in favour of our being able to predict the na-al index from a knowledge of 

both temperature and relative humidity : 

if we have correctly associated the people with an appropriate climate. 

In some <_a-es the contra -t. of habitat between allied peoples appear- to produce 
an alteration in the na-al index. The mo-t -triking example nf thi- < an be found in 
the case of the Kanets. to which attention ha- been drawn by T. H. Holland. 1 The 
Kanet- of Kulu, living in a fertile valley in the Punjaub. give a mean na-al index 
of 74-1 (sixty person- mea-ured) : the Kanet- of Lahoul. living IP. GOO feet up on 
the barren -ides of the mountains, have a na-al index of fifi*4 (thirty persons 

1 Jo urn, Ron. Anthrup. 11*02. 
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measured). Unfortunately, exact meteorological data are not available, but we 
niav assume that at the higher altitudes the temperature is appreciably cooler. 1 

D. — Correlation: Xa-al Index and Climate. 

The material utilized in this paper is given in Appendix I. It ha- been 
collected in as large series as possible. The temperature record- are those published 
in the various text-books, especially Haim's Lcht bitch dec Mtteorohgtcr but references 
have been made to the original Meteorological Reports. For the greater part of 
the data on relative humidity we are indebted to Mr. H. 0. Beckit. Reader in 
Geography in the University of Oxford, but original authorities have al-o been 
con-ulted. It i- unfortunate that there still remain a number of record- of na-al 
indices for which no exact meteorological data can be discovered. 

Considerable difficulty wa> experienced in deciding what figures were really 
comparable. Fir-t. even where both the meteorological and the anthropological 
data were taken in the -ame place, it is of importance to know whether the persons 
on whom the anthropological measurements were made came from the place where 
they were measured, or happened to be there on military service, or for some similar 
reason. Again, so many anthropological data are grouped ethnologic ally or even 
politically that we frequently meet with groups described, e.g. as " soldiers from 
all Italy. “ or Toureg ** from the Sahara.” The data go to show that there are local 
variations in the na-al index which often appear to be closely related to local 
climatic conditions, and for this reason we have tried as far as possible to avoid 
averaging climate, and have given the actual data from stations near the various 
peoples. 

In order to mea-ure the actual numerical relationship of the relative humidity 
and the temperature (each separately and or both taken in conjunction) to the 
nasal index, correlation tables have been constructed by the ** product moment ” 
method, and coefficients of correlation calculated. 

Of the correlations calculated for our data, the correlation between nasal index 
and temperature is by far the greatest, the coefficient being 0*6291 + 0-033. The 
correlation between nasal index and humidity is not great, 0-1188 0-0bU But 

if we take into consideration the fact that correlations between parts of indices of 

1 One of u< recently ob-erved a similar phenomenon iri the neiiiliWu hood of the Valley 
of Mexico. Indians who appealed to belong to the -ante racial stock were meeting in the market 
place of a small village, which Jay on the mountain -idein a neutial zone bet wet n the hot tropical 
juncrles of the Terra C’ahente and the colder temperate climate of the plateau. The Indian- 
who came up from the -tea minn lowland- were very noticeably moie platan hme than those from 
the colder, drier atmosphere of the highland-, and could be diften nt ratt d 1\ oh-ei \ ing the form 
of the nn-p. 

“ The Clhnnh* 0 f the Continent*, by \V. G. Kendrew. wa- unt« rtunatdv in t published until 
after the bulk of this article wa? written. 
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the same body are often less than this, even the latter result h of weight. 1 The 
correlation between temperature and relative humidity m the places where our 
anthropometric data were collected is. as might be expected, both low and negative, 
the figure being —0*0071 : on the whole there i> a tendency for the hotter places to 
be slightly drier. The actual relationship or relative humidity to temperature ha- 
been di-cu^sed above, but the result of our correlation table b important, because 
it shows that we have on the whole included in our tables types of climate which 
are not only cold and dry. or hot and moist. combinations which would give a high 
positive correlation, but a ho various intermediate tvpes. The low correlation a ho 
sliow- u- that, at lea-: a- far a- our .lata are concerned. we may treat the temperature 
and the dampness of the .tir a- independent fat tor-. If the nasal index be considered 
in relation to temperature-and-Iiunuditv taken in conjunction, the correlation is 
slightly higher than that between nasal index and temperature alone, being actually 
0*7 23d + 0*02-39. 

In order to apply experimental proof to our correlation tables, coefficient < of 
regret-ion were next calculated. They are a- loHnw- : — 

Nasal index = 0* IblO X temperature — 13 *95. 2 

Tabulating the most frequently recurring temperatures (beyond which the 
formula should not be used) with the nasal index calculated from this formula, we 
arrive at the following result- : — 

Ob-erved temperatuie ... bn 70 SO 90 

Calculated na-al index ... 07*0 71*0 70*2 SH-S So* I 


It is hardlv to be expected that in everv case our observed na-al indice'- 


vill 


igree closelv with ouc calculated nasal indie e-. ami in the ca-e of extreme value- or 


t-> 

an 


1 In thi.- ujnnutum tin* luter-rai lal unu-iuimn h« tween t na-al index and the < q hab< 
Xx ha- been discii— ed by Jacob. Lee. and IVn-wp < t/ tin, vol. ii. p. r Ihe\ t nine 

the conchi-ion that ** platviilune charactei- ere mu *.-t anally a— ociateil with cluhchoiepludy. 
i * / c€ in ipiite a marked decriee. the ic-ult- ol tamed being : — 


Th* 


C?: relation coefficient. < .1. and X.I = 
-e aie Inter-meinI coi rel.it ion-. With 


" — o-2olBo l0-«ev*s data. 

\ - O-JJb.TJ IK mice i - .lata. 

inim-rtictu 1 tiirvie.- the lo-ult- aie much 


tin 


-amt : — 


x — o-^2s2 Mui mi tribe. (. hittairoiu* Hdi-. 

.'..rreUtion coefficient. <M. awl X.I ~ \ 035,2 tsl i H .. < h ota Xa V! ,ur. 

In the funner ca-e it i- pos&ibV to object that the a— iation ot platyrihine and dolichocephalic 
c haunter- is due to the fact that mo-t of the long-headed race- live in tropical climates. By 
** mo-t " we do not mean the number of individual-. l»ut rather the number of tiibes and nthei 
divi-ion- which we are compelled m the pre-ent -tan 1 <»t anthrop»ulouy to count as a unit in any 
intei-icn ial corn Iation table. < ‘nr data would -eein to -ueg* -t that m thi- ca-e there is a t lunatic 
factor that is affecting not only the na-al a pci tine but :d-o the c-ephalie index. 

J Woiking out an actual example, the tempi mum at Ib.-cnit iBnttary) is gn en a mean 
annual *\ahie of ."2 : F. The ealculated na-al index *- iherebue 97 -9. ( Vllimion cri^'e - the ob-eived 

na-al index of -event y livnv_i Breton- a - 97 • 9. 
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heat or cold, dryness and dampno-. our calculated value will be liable to ditier 
considerably from our observed value. Using the normal formula for calculating 
probable errors, the probable error in this out* would amount to a difference of 
about three units in our calculation, using round numbers. 

It will be sr*Mi. then, that in predicting the nasal index from the temperature 
alone we are apt to make con>iderable errors. Let us now make u.se of the more 
complicated formula, and tab* both temperature and relative humidity into account 
in calculating the nasal index. Such a formula will be 

Nasal index = n-isDT - 0-252311 — 24-91. 

The following example will serve to illustrate the use of this formula. The 
nasal index of tifty-three male Bi-hareen is given as 7-1*4. The climatic conditions 
for the area in which these people live are : relative humidity, 55 per cent. : tempera- 
ture. 75 *S r F. Applving our formula, the calculated nasal index will he 75*4. Were 
we. however, to me the formula for temperature alone, we should get as our calculated 
nasal index 78*9. This U a good example of a hot dry climate. 

As an example of a hot moist climate Garrett found an average nasal index 
of 85*67 on eighty-seven Javanese. The relative Tiumidity of Java is p^r cent., 
the temperature 78*4" F. Using the double formula we get a calculated nasal index 
of 83*8. whereas the nasal index calculated from the temperature alone is 80*1. 

A cold drv climate shows similar results. Fifty men from the Chiloe Archipelago 
in South America had a nasal index of 71 *9. The humidity is given as per cent, 
and the temperature as 53 *6 : F. The double formula gives a calculated nasal index 
of 71*5. The i:..sal index calculated from temperature alone is 6u *7. 

In a cold a lid comparative! v dry climate like that oi Baghdad, where the 
humiditv is given as 59 per cent, and the temperature as 72-6' F.. we should expect ^ 
from the double formula, a iimal index of *4*9, and from the temperature forniul. 
alone a nasal index of 77*4. Measurements of thirty->even Jews from Baghdac 
gave an observed value of 75*0, which exactly coincides with the first result. 

It will he seen that in those cases where the temperature alone gives a had 
result, we find extremes of humidity, and by using the double formula we are able 
to get a result which coincides more nearly with the actual observation. 

The results obtained from a use of the coefficient of regression may be put in 
another wav. The relative influence of temperature and humidity on the nasi! index 
mav he shown bv comparing the regression coefficient of nasal-index-am 1-temperature 
with the regression coefficient of nasal-index-and-humidity. Tin* respective formulae 
are 

Nasal index = 0*4610 X temperature - 43*95. 

Nasal index — 0-22SI X relative humidity -- 60*ol. 

where temperature is measured in degrees Fahrenheit and relative humidity 
per cent. 
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Taken as a general rule it appears, therefore, that an increase of 'I F . is 
accompanied by an increase of one unit in the nasal index, and that an increase of 
5 per cent, relative humidity h accompanied by an increase of one unit in the 
na^l index, when either factor is considered independently. Taking both factors 
into consideration, and making use of the formula given on p. loti. viz. : — 

Xa sal index = 0*4384 ;; temperature — 0-2525 ^ humidity — 24*91 

it will be ^een that if we increase both temperature and humidity by one unit each, 
the nasal index will increase by 0 *8 of a unit : again, if we increase the temperature 
by one unit and decrease the humidity by one unit, the nasal index will increase 
by 0*2. This indicate-* that if temperature and relative humidity are pulling 
different ways, changes in the temperature will count more than changes in the 
humidity. 

We find that where the temperature is low and the air dry. the nasal index is 
low : when the temperature is high but the air dry, the dryne"" of the air tend* 2 to 
produce a narrow nose. The temperature is. however, a dominant factor, and 
there are in this category mine very broad noses, which form an exception to the 
formula. 

When low temperature is combined with high humidity the nose is narrow to 
medium- — that is to say. the humidity will account for a "light broadening ot the 
nose. 

Ej ci r t ton, fo F omn da. 

There are a >eries of exceptions to our formula, though not to the general rule. 
We can find one example — Egyptian Jew> — of the association of a narrow ihh* vuh 
high temperature. In this ram the humidity i" extremely low. and further it is 
not certain that the people m question have been long in the country. 

There are further exceptions in S«mtli-Ea-teni A"ia. The nose" here are broad, 
ranging between 83 and 86 in na*al index, but it would appear that the relative 
humiditv and temperature are m high as to Migge-4 that we might expert a na^al 
index of 90. The meteorological data are unfortunately rather scattered here, 
so that it is difficult to be certain that the formula i" being correctly applied. 

Generalizing, the exception" to our formula may lie analys'd into three main 
groups, and some special cases which require particular attention. 

First, a group of dwellers in tropical conditions : second, the dweller" in the 
centres of continents : and third, town dwellers. There i" a fourth class of 
exceptions which we think mav be legitimately considered, namely. tho"e with 
whom unsuitable meteorological data have been a^nciated owing to lack of more 
complete material. 

In the tropical group the nO"C" are broader than would be expected from the 
formula. They are consistently so, and in no way destroy the validity of our general 
position. It is possible also that in the "election of the temperature of Dualla as 
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a typical *' West Coast “ temperature we have minimized the actual conditions, 
but in any ea*e not sufficiently to account for the difference. 

The clearest example of desert dwellers proving: an exception to the rule occurs 
in the case of the Australian aborigines. These were not included in our original 
series owing to lack of meteorological evidence. Spencer and Gillen give the nasal 
index of forty-two natives whom they have measured as 100*8. The relative 
humidity at Alice Springs is 43 per cent. 1 and the mean annual temperature 65 *4 : F. 
Comparing this with the nearest parallel in our serie*. Assuan, we find that A— nan 
is considerably drier and warmer. 37 per cent, relative humidity and 7 8 * 0 : 
temperature Fahr. If we turn to a world isothermal map we find that 
conditions are very different in the two places. The centre of Australia lies within 
the isothermal range contour of 81". a condition that i* not reached in Africa except 
in the north-west Sahara. Moreover, in winter (southern summer) a maximum i- 
reached in Australia of over 1 1 3 C F. It would appear that the mean annual 
temperature minimises the actual conditions. On the west coast of Africa, where 
similar but not such extreme cases occur, we have already shown that the mean 
annual temperature gives too low a figure. 

The li-t of towns which are exceptions is a long one. In all these cases we have 
taken the climatic conditions, where available, of the town where the people were 
measured. In some cases this is certainly far from their original habitat. The 
town- are : — 

(1) Sib-igar (in Assam). 

(2) Colombo. 

(3) Poona. In this ca.se two serie- are included, one from Poona alone, where 

the formula is too small, and one where the data came from Bomba v 
and Poona, where the combined formula is too great. 

(4) Rogeir. The Bishareen and Ababdeh measured at Kosseir both have 

different nasal indices, one of which is not very different from what 
might have been expected at Ivos^eir. The combined result, however, 
is wrong. Both tribe- have a wide range winch does not correspond 
verv closely in climatic condition* with Kosseir. 

(5) Tinnevelly. 

(6) Bombay. There arc Several ,-erie- from Bombay, all from the Census 

report*. Again in this ca*e we do not seem to be justified * in taking 
a single town a* representing a dhtrh-r. 

(7) Darjeeling. The data are actually stated to belong to Xepal. Sikkim and 

Darjeeling, within which area every variety of climate occurs, from 
tropical to almo-t Arctic. 

1 This figure U probably unreliable, a* the relative humidity is very variable in the centie 
of Australia. 
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(8) Ahmedabad. 

(9) Smolensk. 

(10) Venice. Moro's data for Italian soldier-* give< nasal indices for 

" Venetians/* As a trial, the temperature of Modena and the relative 
humidity of Venice, which were available, were used. 

(11) Baku. The data from Baku do not appear to correspond very closely 

with inland conditions, no doubt owing to its position on the Caspian. 

There remain other exceptions. In the case of the Wanyamwezi an attempt 
was made to get representative figures from inadequate meteorological data. We 
are inclined to believe that this exception i s due to a bad choice of data. This has 
eertainlv been the ca^e in dealing with the Siamese. Both our stations are on the 
coast of Indo-China. and were onlv chosen in default of better. They do not 
represent Siam, nor again can measurements on ninety-three individuals be said 
to be representative of so large an area. W^ are ako inclined to lay little ^tre^*. 
from a general study, on twenty-even " Gorane-." vcho^e habitat L stated by 
Verneau to extend from Triroli to Lake Chad. Similar difficulties occur in the 
case of " Indo- Aryans ** from Baiputana and the Punjaub. and the nietenroloi»h a! 
data from Turkestan and Kuldja do not seem at present to be sufficient for wide 
generalizations . 

It will be seen, then, that apart from data from town — *n die -*ense that towns 
have been the centre where measurements have been made — the mily important 
exceptions to our generalization lie not o much in a failure to comply with our 
general statement as to agree exactly with the regression formula. The latter, 
however, is merelv a means to an end and of only empirical importance. 

The difficulty of obtaining satisfactory data has prevented the application of 
our formula to the Eskimo. It is of importance to note, however, that Duckworth's 
measurements on ten Eskimo 1 give the low average for the nasal index on the living 
of 64-1. Fiirst and Hansen's measurements 2 on 345 crania give an average of 42 -99. 
We have reason to believe that the climatic conditions to which these people are 
subjected are extreme cold combined with a considerable degree of mokture. 

Application nf ('"mint ton CocjjU h nfs to Crania. 

Using the -anie method^ which were applied in the ca^e of the hvii.i:. product 
moment tables were constructed to find the relationship between the na-al Index 
on crania and temperature-und-Immidny. The "**m*ral law appears to hold good, 
with certain verv important different e^. Th»* « < TieArioii bettw-n inn-al ndex and 
temperature alone L still huh : — 

Correlation, nu-.d index (train.*! and toiipi. 4 >--»-34 i 
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The correlation between nasal index on crania and relative humiditv is. however, 
very -mall. -o >mall that it would appear a- though. on the bads of the data before 
us. the relative humidity was an unimportant factor. We found, however, verv 
great difficulty in many ca-es in collecting reliable relative humidity data, and it i- 
always possible that our figure.- have not as much weight in this particular instain' e 
as could be wished. 

Correlation, na-al index (crania) and relative humidity. 0*1123 + 0*0673. 

M hen we take both factors into consideration it is natural that we should nor 
expect to find a very great improvement in the correlation, although we shall 
probablv -lightly decrease the probable error. 

Correlation, nasal index (crania), t e mp e ra t m e-a nd-h umid i t v . 0*5333 0 *0472. 

The lower correlation- in the ca-e of crania may be explained in various wavs. 
The most important point- appear to be : fir-t. it is often extreme lv difficult to 
ascertain the exact prove na n< e of a >erie- of crania, and not infrenuentlv a -ingle 
series may have been collected from a fairly wide area. Secondlv. in the case of 
the living, it ha- been po— ible ab-olutely to eliminate the female -ex : in the ca-e of 
crania, although every effort has been made to confine our attentions to the male 
>ex. we cannot absolutely be positive that no female specimen- have been included. 
There are indications of difference- in the na-al index between the >exes. although 
sufficient data are not available for actual comparative purpose- ( >tr note. p. 97). 
Thirdly, the number of individual- in tin* group- of crania i- far les- than in the 
groups of living ; this of less ccn-eqiience. however, became cranial observation- 
can be made more accurately. Fourthly, the actual variation of the na-al index 
on crania is very much le— than on the living. A larger number will, therefore, 
tend to concentrate about the mean. 

Owing to the low correlation it was not thought worth while to con-truct a 
regret-ion formula expre--ing the relationship between na-al index (crania) and 
relative humidity. We have, however, con-true ted one lor na-al index and tempera- 
ture. and one for na-al index and temperature-and-hunuditv : — 

Xa-al index (crania) — temperature \ <>*JT73 — 39*50. 

Xa-al index (crania) — (temperature y 0*17d2) — (relative humiditv y 
n *n<s96) 32 *52. 

Tlie-e reconstruction formula? cannot be considered nearly a- reliable a- tho-e 
coii-triu ted to calculate tlie na-al index on the living, the mutation in tin* ca-e 
of crania being lower. Xor again is there any great a [vantage in employing the 
second formula, except in those cases where climatic extremes are found — for example . 
great heat combined with extreme ury lies-. 
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Tabulating the mot frequently recurring temperature? (beyond which limits 
the formula? should not be u-ed) with the na-al index calculated from the formula 
for nasal index and temp.erature alone, we arrive at the following result.? : — 

Observed temperature . . 50 On "u 8U ‘.Ml 

Calculated nasal index .. 47-87 40*54 51*21 52* ns 54*55 

These data are not absolutely comparable with the data on the living (o. p. It >5). 
because, except in a small number of case-. it ha- not been po— ibk* to obtain series 
of nasal indices on the living and on crania from the -ame place-, where the < bmatic 
conditions were known. To a certain extent, therefore, our < orrelation- on the 
crania may be considered to be an independent ?erie- of observation-. 


Correlation bttn'n/* Iinhi i'ranni and A'N'd I/ah.i Cimnf. 

The data which we have already recorded show dearly that there mu-t le a 
high correlation between the na-al index on i rama and on the living. Although 
an estimate of the numerical value of -uch a c orrelation could be obtained by 
comparing our two -et- of data, it wa- fdt that -m h an e-timate wa- not entirelv 
-ati-factorw Two other methods remained: can ior < dhulating t li* * mtra-i.n -a! 
correlation bv taking observation- on corpses, and the other by taking an inter-racial 
correlation from all the race- where observation- were available both on • tvnia 
and on the living. The former inve>tigation. ba-ed on 18 - t orp-t*-. gave a 

correlation coetfii ient of U*4b5 2l b*12<>. Owing to the dith iltie< of technique 
and the ?mall number available, no great >tiv— uin i'e kid on thi- figure 1 An 
inter-racial correlation wa- obtained from a >erie- of iifty group- of mea-uiMncnt^ 
of crania and of the living from the -ame pla* e. Tin- -etie- in< huh*- repn*M*iiiative- 
of the principal tvpes oi mankind, and may be considered fairly repre-eiitatiw of 
the human race. The numerical value of the correlation coefth ient between the 
na-al index (crania) and the na-al index (living) on the-e fifty groups wa - o *808 + •o:bb 


Such a high correlation can 

hardly be pure!; 

v fort u i tc 

,»u-. and taken in (onj.untion 

with our other ob-ervation-, 

. namely. 

the re 

latn-n-hi] 

» oi the na-al 

index, both on 

crania and on the living, to 

climatic 

coildith 

m-. may 

be safely U-ed 

a- e violence tc 


sugge-t a rio-e relation-hip lietweeii the two nidi* **-. 

1 lu till- connection wfe’emv may b»* mad** to the w ek a it. Hr.* look < bade- i J< urn. t.j 
th Srjr. ,,} JU/xj't!. vol. !\in. 1M4*. lb took p*‘ a-uiemwJ- on - ix^y- 1 \\ o 

" -ubitLtd* (tifty-four and tight £ ) belonging to \ai on-, Indian v-n afterward- o-nioMiig 
tue soft paits and again taking tin* diametei-. Hi- lv-’dt- led him to tin* eon.lu-ion that the 
na-al index of the head and the na-al index of th.* -hull wt u in no n-peet comparable ]> ut 
a correlation table cm-tiueted from the mea-uiement- gee:, by him tor the hlty-iour niaV- 
sh >we 1 a con-iderahle degiv- of i oii» lata-'i. the run'/ u< ■'* ’.able oi the i oettwient of coirekn.cn 
being actually 0 0512 tMi.TT. 
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Reconstruction Formula . Xasal Index (Liang) from Xasal Index {Crania). 

This calculation enables us to proceed to a reconstruction formula where!) v we 
can gauge the nasal index on the living from an observed nasal index on crania. 
This regression formula is : — 

Xasal index (living) — nasal index (crania) >. 2 *327 — 38 -08. 

Tabulating our results for the most frequently occurring na^al indices : — 
Observed nasal index (crania) .. .. 45 50 55 

Calculated nasal index (living) .. .. *72*1)2 78*25 80*88 

This table must be u-ed with caution. In the first place the regression coefficient 
has a big probable error (over 0*16). and in the second place it cannot be used for 
individuals, but is only applicable to group-. It would appear, however, to be of 
service in comparing prehistoric material with modern living people. As a test 
case the nasal index on a series of Neolithic crania from Malta were examined. The 
observed nasal index was 47*17. This would give u< a calculated figure for the 
probable nasal index of living Malte-e in Neolithic times of 71*67. This formula 
is not applicable in a transposed -ense — that is to say. it should not be used to 
estimate the nasal index on group of crania from a knowledge of a group of lime 
people. For this purpose another formula could be constructed, but we have nut 
quoted it. as it is of no value for the ] credent investigation. 

E. — Application to Prehistoric Peoples. 

If we accept the conclusion that the numerical value of the nasal index is 
correlated with the climatic conditions, it follows that we must recognize that this 
feature in man's morphology is determined by environmental conditions, and is 
not to be considered as something necessarily apart or distinctivelv characteristic 
of race, except in so far as it affects equally those who live under like or similar 
c 1 i mat ie c ond it ions . 

This being so. the na^al index loses much of it< significance a- a purely ethnic 
character, and is to be interpreted largely a- evidence of the habitat occupied. TluA 
by no means implies that as a factor in the determination of race it loses in value 
in known existing conditions : it merely indicates that as it is a feature dependent 
on climatic conditions it may. and doubtless does, undergo marked modification- 
when the-e environmental conditions are altered. That such changes mav be slow 
in their effect i- what we might expect from a consideration of the facts far 
we knuw them, but none the le.-s the results, if long delayed, mu-t be a< certain 
In our opinion the light which the arceptam** of -ueh a view -beds on the phvdra! 
characteristics. in re-pert of thi< feature, in ««•— il man during prolonged and indefinite 
periods in the history ol the earth i- of nuifh interest and importance, llowddv 
r-peaking, a |>latyrrhine no-e lias hitherto be^n regained the attribute of the 
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negroid race, the leptorrhine variety being regarded as characteristic of the European 
stock. It cannot have escaped the notice of those who have considered the question 
that there is a very definite correlation between pigmentation in pronounced degree, 
which is undoubtedly to be accounted for by reference to climatic conditions, and 
the extremes of nasal form here indicated. 

In considering the matter so tar as it affect* the question of those fossil remains 
which have been discovered in certain geological strata associated with d**finitt* 
cultural periods an attempt ha- been made to identify the remains in tt*im< <6 
race according to the physical characters which they display, and the culture with 
which they are associated. In ca-es where the crania discovered still preserve the 
characters of the face, stress has been laid upon the proportions of the nasi l apertun 
as expressed by the nasal index. In so doing, the variation* met with in the width 
of the nasal opening have evidently been accepted a* a criterion of race, without 
regard to the climatic conditions under which those peoples lived. To such an 
extent has this been carried that attempts have been made to associate them with 
modern types. Thus Professor Solla*. in the suggestive speculations elaborated m 
his most attractive volume Ancient Huntu's , associates the human remains of tin* 
Mousterian Age with the present-day living aboriginal Australians, which ” of all 
races make the nearest approach to the Mousterians “ (p. 161). So. too, he claim-, 
with much evidence in support, that ” Mentone was inhabited in Auricnat ian time- 
by a race allied to the Bushmen *' (p. 268) : whilst, in dealing with Magdalenian 
man, he discussed the resemblance of skulls of this type to the present-day E-kinv>. 
In summing up the evidence adduced by Professor Testut in regard to the ('hancelade 
skull, Professor Sollas says. " the osteological characters of the Eskimo, whieli are 
of a very special kind, are repeated by the Chancelade skeleton so completely as to 
leave no reasonable doubt that it represents the remains of a veritable Eskimo who 
lived in Southern France during the Magdalenian age *' (p. 376). 

Xow, as judged from the associated fauna and flora of the respective period-, 
the climate must have undergone verv decided changes. Thus the Mousterian 
period includes an inter-glacial period, with a fairly hot and humid climate, rather 
resembling parts of present-day Africa north of the Sahara. It i< interesting to 
note that the Grimaldi skulls a-*ociated with this epoch both exhibit platyrrhiiv* 
noses, having indices of 54*35 (?) A and 63*63 I . x A cold glacial period is al-o 
ascribed to the Mousterian Age : with thi- is u-ually associated the platyrrhinr 
skull (nasal index 55*7) from La Chapelle aux Saints. From our standpoint it 
would appear that this type of individual might more appropriately have been 
assigned to the warm Mousterian period. 

The climate of the Aurignacian period, as inferred from the fauna and floia. 
is described as cold and dry. being gradually replaced by a more temperate climate. 
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Of the -kulls available for tliG period the following are arranged in order of the 
numerical values of their nas.il indices : — 1 * 


Cro-Magnon 1 - 
Burma Grande - 
Burma Grande '2 : 

Laut soli. Moravia 

Grotte du Cavillom Mentone : 

Cro-Magnon - 

Grotte des Enfant- f . . 

Combe Capelle £ 


Xasd index. 

45*09 ^ 

15*29 ^Leptorrhine. 

47- 17 J 

48- 00 ^ 

50 • CM > { Y Me.-orrh i no . 
51-51 J 

’~ ,tl £ \piatyrrhine. 
PlatvrrliineJ 


This would seem to suggest that there is a progressive ascent in the numerical 
value of the index, or. in other words, that the nose widens as the climate gets 
warmer. The instances given are too few, and the precise relations to the climatic- 
conditions so doubtful that it is hazardous to draw any definite conclusions ; it is 
noteworthy, however, that the examples quoted would generally fit the changing 
conditions of the climate, and that, so far as recorded, the width of nose does not 
reach the extreme found in the case of the Mousterian skull of the aged (negroid l) 
female of Grimaldi (03 -6). 

In the Magdalen ian period, which is generally considered to have been cool 
and dry, gradually becoming moister and warmer, we have but few examples from 
which to 'determine the nasal proportions. Testut assigns a leptorrhine index of 
42 -5 to the C'hancelade skull ; and Seligman and Parsons, though unable to compute 
the index of the Cheddar skull, yet give a low measure for the nasal width, which 
would suggest that it too would fall within the leptorrhine group. Both records 
would weT accord with the suggestion that these were examples taken from people 
who lived in the more rigorous periods of that age. 

The only other fossil skull in which we have an opportunity of estimating the 
nasal index' is that from Gibraltar. In his description of the Gibraltar skull, 
Profe.-sor Solla.G gives the index of the nasal aperture as 95-05. and compares it 
with the largest index hitherto recorded in other races, viz., that quoted by 
Topinard 3 as given by Broca, a record of a nasal index of 72 met with in two Hottentot 
skulG. The inference is unfortunately misleading, since Professor Sollas is clearly 
referring to the index of the nasal aperture, expressing presumably the proportion 
of the width to the height from the nasal spine to the rhinion. whilst Broca's record 
is of the value of the nasal index as derived from the proportions of the nasal 
width to the nasal height measured from the nasal spine (or from a horizontal line 


1 Ycrneau, Les Grottes de Grimaldi , vol. ii. Monaco, 1906, p. 86. 

a Philosophical Transaction*, vol. exeix, B, 1908, p. 331. 

3 Elements rV Anthropologic 1885. p. 293. 
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corresponding to the lower edge of the anterior nasal aperture) to the nasion. These 
indices are, therefore, not comparable. As taken from the cast the nasal index of 
the Gibraltar skull works out at 65*09. Unfortunately, the data necessary for 
assigning this skull to any definite period are lacking, though Sir Arthur Keith 
regards it as belonging to the Mou-terian Age. 1 Judged by the criterion of the 
nasal index there seems every reason to associate it with a warm climate. 

F. — Application to Later Peoples. 

The same considerations which we haye applied in an historic sense — that is to 
say. to changes of climate in the same locality, taking place during perhaps a yery 
long period of years— might perhaps also be applied in a geographic sense — that i- 
to say, where people of the same ethnic type haye migrated from one climate to 
another. Up to the present we haye not succeeded in collecting data which will 
enable us to estimate how long a period is needed to bring about an adjustment 
between anatomical features and environmental conditions in the case of a migrating 
people. In our tables we Kaye attempted to prove that in India there is a close 
correlation between the nasal index and climate. The evidence collected seems to 
justify a belief that it will be necessary to restate Risley's dictum of the relationship 
of caste and nasal index. He has shown that the majority of the narrow-nosed 
higher-caste peoples are comparatively recent immigrants from the north-west, 
whereas many of the lower caste broad-nosed tribes have lived for an unknown 
period in the extreme tropical climate of India. It seems reasonable to suggest, 
on the basis of our figures, that we have here not a real racial distinction so much as 
a climatic distinction, and that the lower castes from their longer residence in an 
extreme climate, have anatomically reached a state of equilibrium, whereas the 
more recent narrower-nosed castes have not been sufficiently long under their present 
conditions to be entirely adapted to their surroundings. If this hypothesis be 
correct it may be that here we shall have an opportunity, by comparing historical 
data with anthropological observations, of arriving at a tentative conclusion as to 
the time required for an immigrant people to acquire the type of nose which appears 
to be best suited to the country into which they have migrated. 

G. — Summary. 

Summarizing the conclusions which have been arrived at in the foregoing 
pages, our evidence leads us to the belief that a platyrrhine nasal index is associated 
with a hot moist climate, and a leptorrhine nasal index with a cold dry climate, 
the intermediate conditions being associated with hot dry and cold moist climates. 
There is a positive correlation both on living males and on crania between the 
nasal index and the temperature. On living male- there i< al-o a positive correlation 

1 Jovrn . Roy . Anthron. Inst., vol. li. 1021. p. 

I 2 
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between the nasal index and relative humidity. On crania this correlation, although 
present, is small. 

In order to test these results we have calculated reconstruction formulae, wherefcv 
from a knowledge of temperature and humidity the nasal index on the living or on 
crania can be calculated and compared with actual observations. 

Attention has also been drawn ro the correlation between nasal indices on the 
living and on crania. 

Finally, we have suggested the possible application of conclusions arrived at 
on modern peoples to the study of the prehistoric inhabitants of Europe, and to 
the problem of migrations. 


APPENDIX I. 

TABULATION OF DATA. 
I. — Living. 


A . — Climate Hot and Moist 


Group or Locality. 

Number of . 

1 individuals' 
in group. ; 

Observed 

nasal 

index. 

Calculated 

nasal 

index. 

Mean 

Annual 

Tempera- 
ture in 
deg. F. 

! Relative 
j Humidity. 
1 Pei cent. 

Babinga. basin of Lobanju ... 

51 

104-8 

8.3-1 

77-4 

90 

Negroes. South Gaboon 

87 

104-6 

84-1 

76*4 

8S 

Cameroons (mixed race*) 

125 

98 - 6 

85-1 

77-4 

90 

Dhulia, Kliande^k Bhil caste 

11 K) 

94-8 

78-7 

78 • 3 

63 

Fan, Fiottes. etc. (Soutk Cameroons) 58 

94-7 

85-1 

77-4 

no 

Crcxs Liver, Cameroon? 

118 

94-0 

85-3 

77 • 9 

9o 

Sea Dyak, Borneo 

42 

93-9 

S3 ■ 8 

78-4 

83 

Maba. Cochin ... 

27 

93-6 

( 84-6 , 

81-2 

si 

Bat tabs and Kubus Sumatza 

31 

91 • 1 

; 84-8 

‘ 78-8 

86 

Shan -t a leke tribe, Kyigyo ... 

100 

89-8 

; 85-0 

79-3 

' 86 

Wanyamwezi ... 

...; 44 

89-7 

83-3 

SO -I 

78 

Embu ... 

.J 100 

88 -5 

81-9 

73-4 

85 

Padauiur, South China 

10S 

88-3 

i 83-1 . 

80-7 

76 

Banjul cm-, Soutk-Ea^t Borneo 

33 

88 • 0 

84-5 ! 

80*4 

; 83 

Masai and Embu 

108 

87-9 

' 85*8 | 

80*6 

* 87 

Kikuyu... 

... : 274 

87*1 

1 83*2 : 

74-6 

88 

Sundanese 

...: 30 

86 * 9 

' S3 • S 

78-4 

I S3 

Bantu. Butibh East Africa ... 

...» 402 

86-9 

83-2 1 

74-6 

! 8S 

Akamba 

... 12S 

86-5 

83*2 ! 

74-6 

i 

i 88 

Lake Chad 

.J 121 

86-5 

83-1 

S3 • 2 

1 71 

Hanzada 

... 230 

86*2 

£4-4 ! 

79-8 

1 83 


Journal of the Royal Anthropological Imtltate* Yol LIII , 1923. Plate TV. 
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APPENDIX I. — Tabulation of Data — continued. 
I. — Living — con tin ned. 

A . — Climate Hot and Moist — continued. 


i Mean Annual 
jXumberof Observed Calculated, 

Group or Locality. j individuals nasal ; nasal ! Tempera- Relative 

| in group. index. I index, j ture “ Humidity. 

I deg. F. , Per cent. 


tlavanese 


17 

85 

7 

S3* 

8 

7S 

4 

s3 

Bauri 


40 

85 

1 

81 

o 

SO 

•> 

09 

Kangamati (Mongoloid type; 


266 

84 

5 

82 - 

8 

74 

3 

8 7 

Malay Peninsula (mixed) 


248 

84 

*> 

S3- 

8 

7 s 

4 

s3 

Coehin-Ckinese. . . 


30 

83 

3 

82* 

0 

80 

0 

73 

Sibsigar (Assam) 


44 ; 

S3 

0 

Sl- 

5 

72 

6 

85 

Perak ... 


31 

82 

i 

83 

8 

78 

t 

83 

Singhalese 


56 

82 

6 

84- 

4 

80 

o 

82 

Malays, East Cua*t 


135 

82 

6 

S3 

0 

so 

0 

i i 

Malays, South Perak ... 


36 

82 

O 

S3- 

S 

78 

4 

S3 

Kewat caste 


3S 

82 

3 

81 

o 

SO 

3 

09 

Mohaves 


38 

82 

2 

So 

o 

•J 

7° 

7 

S< 1 

Pan ca*te 


40 

82 

1 

81 

2 

80 

3 

09 

United Provinces, Arvo-Di a vidian 









type ... 


Large 

SO 

S 

79 

6 

77 

.*> 

0.9 

Sumbanese 


42 

SO 

7 

S3 

6 

78 

4 

83 

Siamese... 


93 

so 

6 

82 

4 

75 

6 

82 

Cuttack... 


325 

80 

4 

81 

0 

80 

3 

09 

Aryo-Dravidiar'j, Behar 


Large 

SO 

1 

83 


1 4 

s 

S,s 

Tribes oi South Chaco (Argentine) 


159" 

79 

9 

78 


i i. 

1 

75 

Tinnevellv, Dra vidian type ... 


130 

79 

4 

81 

9 

84 

»■> 

o 

65 

Ivandra * aste ... 


41 

79 

3 

si 

0 

so 

o 

09 

Cliasa ca-te 


59 

79 

3 

si 

0 

rtO 

3 

69 

Bengal proper ... 


Large 

7 s 

7 

S3 

s 

78 

6 , 

7 ^ 

Kkandait 


40 

7s 

— 

81 

0 

so 

•) 

69 

Malabar. Dra vidian type 


405 

1 1 

0 

84' 

0 

8 o 

, o 

81 

Dravidians. Trevancorc 


145 ' 

76 

9 

i S3 

s 

7s 

>8 

82 

Gaura ca>te 


41 

76 

8 

i NL 

0 

80 

• 3 

69 

Kokanastli Brahman ... 


loo 

76 

0 

1 79 

*> 

o 

i 77 

-6 

06 

Bombay and Poona ... 


200 

76 

o 

79 

o 

o 

' 1 1 

-6 

66 

Masai ... 


91 

, 76 

.) 

79 

4 

! 72 

• s 

76 

Dra vidian type, Madras, etc. 


385 

i 75 

9 

| 83 

7 

81 

-8 

76 

Prabhu. Satara, etc. ... 


100 

75 

8 

! 79' 


t i 

*6 

66 

Bombay ( Scy tho-Dra vidian ) . . . 


200 

i ■> 

6 

; 83' 

o 

.J 

i SO 

• 3 

78 

Bombay and Thana ... 


2 < M l 

75 

4 

1 82' 

8 

79 

• 3 

7S 

Skenvi Brahman, Bombay ... 


loo 

74 

~ 

! 82 

8 

79 

*3 

7s 

Bidiareen 


53 

1 74 

4 

1 7,3 

5 

75 

*8 

55 

Tibetan*- 


116 

74 

4 

1 71 

5 

; h4 

•6 

79 

Mandalay 


160 

74 

1 

• 83 

0 

1 80 

■8 

75 

Kohlapur, Bombay 


145 

72 

7 

! 78 

4 

72 

•8 

f>s 

Punjaub. Tndo- Aryan type ... 


312 

71 

4 

i 77 

6 

76 

•4 

03 

Biahui. Indo-China ... 


198 

i 70 

9 

• 7 

1 

71 

•6 

/ 3 

Xnrth-West Punjaub, Turko-Iranian 

140 

| 68 

S 

i 77 

6 

70 

*4 

03 


B.- 

-Climate Cold and J/oG 

t. 





Chilcotin 


37 

79 

5 

1 71 

•1 

50 

•0 

87 

Lepc-ha. Sikkim 


36 

78 

■0 

! 72 

•3 

52 

. 7 

so 

Khambu, Xepal 


32 

76 

6 

72 

o 

52 

. 7 

SO 

Mangar. Xepal... 


35 

76 

•6 

72 

4 *) 

• f 1 

52 

. “ 

SO 
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APPENDIX I. — Tabulation of Data — continutd. 
I. — Living — contm n^l. 


B . — ClumtU Cob / and J Joint — continued. 


Group 01 Locality. 

Number of 
individual-* 
in group. 

i 

Observed 

nasal 

index. 

Calculated 

nasal 

index. 

Mean 

Teinpei j - 
tuie in 
deg. F. 

Annual 

Relative 
Humidity. 
Per cent. 

1 

Nepal. Sikkim, and Darjeeling 

209 

76*0 

72-3 

02*7 

86 

Mur mi, Nepal ... 

... li.i 

70-2 

72*3 

02*7 

86 

Limbu. Nepal ... 

00 

74*1 

72*3 

02*7 

86 

Brit Kk Columbia 

179 

73*8 

71 * 1 

00 • ( > 

87 

Kalmucks, A&trakan ... 

9:i 

73*4 

70*3 

48*2 

8 N 

Btli^ula ... 

49 

72*8 

71*1 

00 ■ 0 

87 

( ’iiiloe Archipelago 

50 

72*0 

71*7 

03 * 6 

82 

Indians, British Columbia 

126 

70*8 

69*6 

47- 1 

8 * 

Mont de Mai son 

Large 

70*3 

69*2 

04*1 


Persians 

— 

70*0 

70-2 

06*4 

70 

Landes, Frame 

. . J Large 

69*9 

70*7 

00 ■ < > 

80 

Sarlat, Dordogne 

Lai ire 

69 • s 

70*6 

06 * 6 

"O 

Dobrudja, Turkestan ... 

60 

69-4 

67*9 

50* S 

63 

Smolensk 

...j 100 

69*4 

63 • 7 

40*6 

i 0 

Paris 

...! 98 

69* 1 

69 0 

0 < * * 0 

79 

La Gironde 

. . . > Large 

68*6 

71*2 

04*2 

SO 

Italian soldiers, all Italv 

... ! Laige 

68*5 

70*1 

07*0 

7o 

N oule. Fiance ... 

... Large 

68*0 

70*7 

52 • 7 

80 

Brussels... 

Oo 

68*3 

69*5 

49 *S 

81 

Basses Pvrenees 

Large 

67*9 

68*4 

04*1 

69 

Georgians. Tiths 

43 

67*8 

68*4 

05*0 

67 

Persians and Georgians, Tidis 

67 

67*0 

68*4 

50*0 

67 

Bretons... 

70 

67*0 

70 * 0 

52*0 

79 

Lepcha, Sikkim 

... 07 

67*2 

69 • 5 

02*7 

70 

Venetians 

67 

66*7 

71-0 

54*1 

79 

Auvergne 

200 

66*7 

70*7 

02*7 

80 

South of France 

. . . 00 

60*7 

1 67 * 9 1 

! 06 ■ ( \ 

63 

Tcketehenes Caucasus 

... Over 100 

64*0 

66*7 

02*2 

66 

Poti and Daghestan ... 

151 

63*8 

60*6 

42*4 

81 

North Caucasus, mixed race-. 

360 

63*7 

60*0 

47*0 

7o 

Mountain Jew". Baku... 

60 

63*2 

68*8 

51 -D 

76 

Azerbezan Tat ai s 

169 

63*2 

68 * 7 

OM 

76 

Tirolese... 

sn 

63 ■ 1 » 

64*8 

46*6 

6 S 

Aimeniaris 

100 

09*0 (?) 

70*8 

60-0 

67 


1 Annual range 40*7. 





H. — Clhnate Hot and Dry. 




BoulaUv-. Lake < ’liad ... 

SO 

87*2 

78*2 

83*2 

! 02 

Budimas, Lake Chad ... 

36 

80*0 

■ 78*2 

83*2 

1 02 

Makar. Poona ... 

100 

81*9 

70 • 0 

70*9 

! 00 

Poona ... 

Large 

80-9 

70*0 

70*9 

•>~> 

Mar.itlia 

100 

80 1 

70*0 

70*9 

00 

P K)IH ... 

212 

79*8 

70*5 

70*9 

00 

Bidar 

40 

79-4 

77*7 

80*8 

04 

Poona, mixed 1 <xot^ ... 

4.30 

79*2 

75*0 

70*9 

00 

Kumbt ... 

100 

79-2 

70 • 5 

70*9 

05 

Bi^hareen and Ababdch. Ko^eir 

103 

77*9 

70*0 

70*8 

00 

Midiga ... 

40 

77 * 0 

70*0 

! 80*8 

! 04 

Togata ... 

30 

77 ■ 5 

70*0 

SO *8 

; 54 
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APPENDIX I. — TabllatiuX or Data — continual . 
I. — -Living — conthi ued. 

C . — Climate lint and Dry — continued. 


Mean Annual 


X limber of Observed Calculated ~ 

Ci uup or Locality. individuals nasal nasal Temnera- Belathe 

in group. index. : index. tu £ m “ Humidity. 

deg. F. Per cent. 


Mala 

:n > 

70-2 

t i • t 

SO • is 

c>4 

Vania. Ahmedabad 

127 

75*7 

79-7 

S2* 1 

60 

Bellary. mixed race^ ... 

.325 

75-2 

77*7 

M ) ■ S 

54 

Mesopotamian Jews, Baghdad 

... o t 

75*0 

74 ■ 9 

72-6 

59 

Kuruba 

50 

74*9 

'i * • 7 

SO -8 

54 

Sukun Sale 

30 

74*8 

7 1 • 7 

SO-S 

54 

Ahmedabad 

227 

74*6 

SO -2 

82*7 

60 

Lmga Banjigaru 

3o 

74*6 

1 1 • i 

so*s 

54 

Jangam... 

30 

74*5 

1 1 • i 

SO *8 

54 

ILyjputana. Tud<»-Ai van 

420 

74*4 

7 i * 7 

79*3 

55 

Rangari... 

30 

73*6 

7 / • 7 

SO • S 

54 

Padma Sale 

30 

73*2 

7 1 * 7 

so*s 

54 

Nauar Brahman. Ahmedabad 

100 

73*1 

79-7 

s2* 1 

(.0 

Bal'och 

271 

72*5 

74*5 

79*3 

45 

Mzab, Sahara ... 

Lame 

71*0 

73 • S 

84*2 

33 

Brahui. Sara wan country 

198 

70-9 

74*7 

79-3 

46 

Tunis 

Larue 

70*2 

71*7 

65 ■ 1 

61 

Sicilians... 

382 

70 -o 

71*2 

63*7 

61 

Egyptian Jews 

50 

I 64*9 { ? * 

68 • 3 

70*5 

37 


D. — Climate 

Cold and Dry. 




New Mexico and Arizona 

. . . 58 

i S * 3 

05 ■ 5 

59-5 

47 

Khotan and Keria. Turkestan 

38 

75*6 

65 * 4 

54*69 

59 

T arant shen , Kul d j a ... 

3o7 

66*0 

65 - i > 

4S • 9 

61 

Aderbershan Tartars ... 

:u 

63*7 

65*2 

52*2 

60 

Jat from Sibi ... 

loo 

63*1 

66 • ] 

5s • 7 

59 

Sibi. Mast ung, Quetta, etc. ... 

2s2 

62*4 

66* 1 

5 s • 7 

50 

Lori caste 

5S 

62*2 

66 ■ 1 

58 - 7 

59 

Pehwar... 

7b 

62*1 

66*1 

58 * 7 

50 

Mir Jat 

48 

HI -7 

66*1 

58 • 7 

59 

Yo-idi ... 

40 

liM 

65 - 2 

52*2 

69 

Me n gal ( Brahui) 

... / « 

59*5 

62*9 

54 *8 

45 

Wanechi, Pathan. etc. 

59 

59*2 

62*9 

54 *S 

45 

Makhiani ( Pathnn) 

loo 

59-2 

62*9 

54 • 8 

45 

Bandija... 

. . 35 

5S-9 

62*9 

54 -S 

45 

Chutta ... 

. . . oo 

58 • 5 

62*9 

54* s 

45 


1 Annual 

ranue 57*9. 





Nilotic Negroes 

II. — ('KAMA. 

A. — (. Innate H f >! and J [nid. 

29 59*3 

53-6 

89-7 

74 

Anuoni. South of Lake Nvassa 

, . . 25 58 * 0 

52 * 9 

75 * S 

76 

Zulu, South of Zambesi 

20 58*0 

53 * 9 

83-2 

i 3 

Fan 

— 57 * S 

53-9 

77-4 

85 

Baboon, Fernand Yaz 

is 56 ■ 5 

53*9 

76*4 

87 

Baboon. 

50 55*3 

53*9 

76*4 i 

s7 
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APPENDIX I. — Tabulation or Data — aadinntd. 

11. — Urania — c i >etir »td. 

A. Cliwa v lid and M»i>t — continued. 

Mean Annual 

Number of ( ^Ik ‘1 vi*d l ah ulated 

Group or Locality. individual- na>al na>al Tempera* IMative 

in uroup. index. index. tuie in Humidity 

di g. F. Pei Lent. 


Batelela, French Guinea 
(.’ami* #.l ia 

Tras <*- Mmite-*. Portugal 
Burnv-. 

Virginia .. 

Yeddah 

Bengal 

Nottb Bnn?o ... 

Ogo a ** 1 ti \ e’ 

A n da i n a ires e 
Singhalese • Cev lo id 
For mo -a 
Chine-e ... 

Koreans 
Malay- ... 

Mosrador. Morocco 
Cretans ... 

Minho. Portugal 
Poititguc-e. general ... 
Guanches 


Mo- chi. Kilimandjaro. . . 

Bushmen 

Zulu 

Hottentot 
Kafir. Poiidolantl 
Orissa ... 

Modem Egyptians 
A nc ient E gy pt ian- 
Tunis . modem) 

Berber-, Biskra 
Sicilian-... 

Modern Sardinians 
Oasi- of Jupiter Ammon 
Punjaub 
Matem I Algei ia'> 
Cartilage ( Punic Pei ind ) 
Aden 

Ancient Pompeian- 
Etru-cans 


Pdiode Inland ... 
New York State 
Iroquoi> 

Yezo and Saghalien 
Mun-ee (N.J.) ... 
New Jer-ey 


17 

33 • i > 

m ge 

33 ■ 7 

Js 

.73 4 

12 

52 *n 


.72 • « » 

12 

.32 * < > 

lb 

.31 * S 

— 

51 -0 

U 

r>t > • y 

— 

.30 • 6 

u 

49 -.7 

21 

49*3 

12 

48*6 

— 

48-0 

0 

47 0 

X.j 

17 * 1 

— 

44*8 

-- 

44-7 

17 

44-2 


B. — CUmatf- Hat and Dry. 


2b 

03 -.3 

s 

bO * 2 i *? 

— 

38*5 

lo 

.) i • 3 

3b 

56-3 

2b 

X > * 8 

137 

X > • 0 

Lai ge 

.70 ‘0 

17 

.70 ■ \ ) 

4b 

48 • 9 

— . 

48-3 

.77 

4S * 3 

13 

48*0 

— 

48 • 0 

i 

48-1 

112 

47 * 7 

19 

46-8 

— 

40*6 

i 

45-3 

-Cl unfit* Cold and d/< 

r» 

,72 -.3 

1.7 

.71 -S 

2b 

.71-7 

29 

.71 -2 

7 

.71-1 

7 

.71 *o 


-).j • ■> 


.73 • 7 < ; i 

73* b { *: 1 

84 

X > - 2 

39 ■ 0 

80 

.73 • b 

78*0 

80 

31-3 

bb-0 

7s 

.74-2 

so *2 

83 

.73 • b . *; i 

7s *b 

7s 

,33 • b 

78*3 

80 

.33 -y 

7b *4 

87 

.34-4 

Sl*l 

83 

.34*1 

80 • 2 

82 

31 • 3 i ? i 

70*4 

SI 

30 * 3 

39 O 

80 

50*3 

bo - o 

79 

.34-0 

SO*0 

SO 

31-2 

b4*0 

81 

51-2 

03 *S 

70 

48 -9 

38 * s 

7n 

49-7 

39 • b 

-•> 

3o • y 

63*2 

70 


32 * s 

7s *3 

7o 

49 • b 

03 • » » 

61 

31 b 

71*0 

71 

49 * 6 

b.7*U 

61 

30*9 

71*0 

64 

“O . ') 

77*8 

6b 

30*3 

7s *b 

44 

30*3 

78*8 

44 

49*6 

b4*b 

61 

30*3 

bs • o 

bl 

49*4 

b3*7 

61 

48*8 

bt > • 2 

63 

49*0 

78-2 

36 

.71*7 

76*4 

63 

30*0 

64 *S 

6b 

49*0 

64 * 8 

61 

31*0 

81*2 

43 

49*4 

39*8 

69 

49*0 

.79 • S 

63 


49*2 

31*6 , 

82 

48*3 

31*6 

-o 

48*6 

51-6 ‘ 

76 

47*2 

44*2 i 

76 

49*2 

51*6 , 

S2 

49*2 

31 * 6 i 

s2 



in Relation to certain Climatic Conditions. 

APPENDIX I. — Tabulation or Data — continued. 
I T. — Crania — coat in ued. 



C . — Climate Cold and Moist — continued. 


Croup or Locality. 

Number of 
individuals 
' in group. , 

Observed 

nasal 

index. 

Calculate d 
nasal 
index. 

Mean 

Tempera- 
ture in 
cleg. F. 

Annual 

Relative 
Humidity. 
Per cent. 

1 i:i"urn ... 


51*0 

4S *4 

48*2 

82 

Ainu 

— 

50-7 

49*5 

56*7 

76 

^oirel Bayou, Louisiana 

s 

50*4 

49*0 

55 • 6 

70 

< 'bateau Cliinon 

29 

50 • 2 

4S-4 

50*8 

76 

Japanese 

— 

50 • 0 

49*7 

58*2 

76 

Aleut. Kamskatka 

10 

50*0 

46*1 i 

39*7 

70 

Massachusetts ... 

10 

49*7 

47 ■ 9 

48*6 

74 

^outh-Ea^tem Canada 

... s 

49*1 

46. • 8 | 

41*8 

76 

Xovilara (Spain) 

... — 

10 -0 

48 ■ 8 j ? ; 

56*2 

70 (':) 

DauphinoL 

— 

49*0 

49*1 

56 * l » 

74 

Ancient Bavarians 

. . . Large 

48-9 

47*1 

45*7 

71 

Mecklenburg 

O;*’ 

4S-S 

47*9 

47*4 

78 


. . . 55 

48 * 8 

48*7 

49*8 

8 1 

Laas 

Lai ge 

48*7 

4 1 ‘ 3 | 

46 * 6 

71 

Astiakan Kalmuck;? ... 

. . . 37 

48*7 

47*5 

48*2 

71 

DisentL... 

Laige 

4S * 3 1 

48*0 

47*6 

77 

Namur ... 

33 

48*3 

48 • 5 

•49*9 

79 

Rumanians 



48*1 

48*1 

50 ■ 6 


Tieria del Fuego 

— 

48* 1 

47*0 

43*4 

76 

< Jaliiia, Spain ... 

— 

47*8 

49 3 ( i 

56 • 2 

‘6 (?) 

London. England 

292 

47*5 1 

48*4 

50 • 6 

76 

Tirole.se. . . 

Laige 

47*5 

47*3 

46 • 6 

71 

f'zechs ... 

loi> 

47*2 , 

47*5 

48*0 

-■) 

North France ... 

125 

47*0 

48*7 

50 • 0 

8 1 

Paris 

1 no 

47*0 

48*5 

49*9 

79 

South-West Gei many... 

15n 

47*0 

4s -5 

49*8 

79 

Vorarlberg (Austria) 

40 

40*7 

47*3 

46*6 

71 

Peking ... 

37 

46*4 i 

48 • 3 

53*o 

71 

Savoyards, Chambery... 

o- 

46*2 

49-0 

56*0 

—0 

Alaska < Kenai and Kolgurchen * 

1 C. 

46*1 

43 •<>{?) 

22*4 

SO 

Lower Brittany 

oO 

46*0 

49-2 

55*2 

77 

Slovenes 

6 (> 

46 • 0 

47*9 

50 • 1 > 


Leon, Spain 


46*0 | 

49 • 0 

56 • 2 

7 .) 

Baden ... 

— 

45 * S 

47*9 

47*2 

78 

S. Jean de Luz. Spain 

5! > 

45-8 

48*8 

55 • 0 

7 

North <ea Oust 

40 

45 *6 ! 

48 * 6 ! 

48*4 

84 

Lemberg 

In 

45*5 

48*0 

48*8 

75 

Alsatian** 

— 

45*1 

47-9 

50*4 

7 

Auvergnae. South Nee ta ire ... 

50 

44*4 | 

47*7 

49*2 

— 0 

Breton ... 

50 

44*0 , 

48*9 

52 0 

79 

Baskin ... 

54 

43 • S 

45*7 

38*8 

6 

Eskimo ... 

35 

41 *4 

43*6 

22*0 

80 

Frisian'.... 

— 

40*3 

48*3 

46 • 9 

82 


D. — i'linmlf ('old 

and Th }/. 




Spain, Mala gar 



50 * < > 

48*3 | 

56*2 ' 

65 

Hissarlik (Troy) 

9 

4S-9 

48 • 5 1 

57*8 

63 

Kirghiz, Turkestan 

10 

46*3 

47*9 

55 • 8 

60 

Spain, Ciupuzeoa and Caeere* 

Large 

42*0 

47*9 

56 • 2 

60 
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APPENDIX II. 


COEFFICIENTS OF COlUtELATIOX AND IIEOFESSIOX Fi UCMFL.E. 


A. — COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION t INTER-RACIAL CORRELATION). 

No. of 
( -roups. 

1. Na^al index diving* and tempeiatuie -- 0*6291 = 0*0330 ... ... ... ... 1.33 

2. Nasal index divine* and relative humidity — U*41fc8 = 0*0449... ... ... ... 1-33 

3. Nasal index living) and tempeiature-and-relative-liuniidity — 0*7238 = 0 *o25> ... 1.33 

4. Nasal index i crania) and temperature 0*5324 —0*019.) ... ... ... ... 98 

.3. Nasal index i crania) and relative humidity — 0*1123 =0*0673... ... ... ... OS 

6. Nasal index i crania) and temperature-and-xelative-humidity — 0*5*333 = 0*0472 ... OS 

7. Na^al index » living i and na<al hide x f crania \ - - 0 • son l = 0 • ( *33 1 ... ... ... .3i > 


B.- — K £ORE>SION F URJIFLJE. 

1. Nasal index i living ) — (temperature 0*461) - * 43*05. 

2. Nasal index diving) — i relative humidity : 0 *22S) — 59*08. 

3. Nasal index diving) = (temperature \ 0*483) — (relative humidity \ 0*253} — 24*01. 

4. Nasal index (crania) = (temperature 0*167) — 39*50. 

5. Nasal index ( crania) = (tempeiature . 0*178) — (relative humidity \ 0*090) — 32*52. 

6. Nasal index diving) = (nasal index (crania) 2*327) — 38*08. 

i Temperature is calculated in degrees Fahrenheit in all cases.) 

C. — Calculated Values or Nasal Indices. 

These founuhe do not apply beyond the limits given in the following table*. Interpolated 
values can be calculated from B <n C as is most convenient. 

'<n XfJMtl hairy avil Tthipfraivre. 


Observed temperature ... ... ... 50 60 

Calculated na-sal index (livinai ... ... 67*00 71*61 

» ’ale ulat ed na-al i ndex ( c rania ) 47*87 49*54 

70 

76*22 

.31*21 

80 

80*83 

52*88 

90 

N>*44 

•34 * 55 

1 1>\ NW Lirtinf a//'! Crania . 




Observed na^al index (crania)... ... ... ... 

Calculated na*al index (living) 

45 

62*62 

50 

78*25 

►5 

80*88 



Research Co/nnuttce of the Royal Anthropological Institute for the Arch ecological 
Exploration of Derbyshire Cave s. Report Xo. 1 . 


A SEPULCHRAL CAVE AT TRAY CLIFF, CASTLETON, DERBYSHIRE. 

[With a Report on the Skeletal Remains by Dr. Alex. Low. of Aberdeen.] 

By Leslie Armstrong. M.C.. F.S.I.. F.S.A. (Scot.) 

In September, 1921. a chance discovery by workmen mining for fluor-spar below 
Tray Cliff (Ordnance. ** Treak “ Cliff), about one mile due west of Castlet<>n. 
Derbyshire, revealed a quantity of human bone* representing at least three 
individuals, together with fragmentary bones of animals. Fortunately the writer, 
on behalf of the Committee for the Archaeological Exploration of Derbyshire Cave-, 
was enabled, by courtesy of the mine manager and foreman, to secure for examination 
one complete skull with mandible and a few of the mo^t important bones before they 
were dispersed. These. Messrs. West 6c Co., the mine owner*, kindly placed at the 
disposal of the Committee. Unfortunately the remainder of the bones discovered, 
including two skulls, were taken away, and all efforts have failed to procure them. 

The situation of the cave is shown upon Ordnance Map. Derbyshire. Sheet IX. 
X.E.. and its position is more precisely indicated upon the accompanying sketch key- 
plan (Fig. 1). The cave is at an altitude of 1050 feet O.D.. 400 feet south-west of the 
point at which the footpath to the Blue John Mine leaves the Ca-tleton-Uhapel-en-le- 
Frith main road, between the first and second milestones out of Ca-tleton. In the 
vicinity are numerous outcrops of limestone suggesting ancient cliff face- buried or 
partiallv obscured by landslides. The mining operation* in progre-* on the site 
consisted principally of open workings following superficial deposit* of lluor spar. 
The bones occurred beneath 15 feet of material, of which the first 1 feet consisted oi 
loose rubble, hunui* and claw suggesting the debris of a land-lid* 1 , covering and 
enclosing massive blocks of limestone and spar in irregular fragments which 
continued down to the 15-foot level. Underneath the block- wa- a deposit of 
fairlv uniform character, stratified, and con-istmg of small water-borne limestone 
debris and clav, in which the bones were embedded at a depth of 12 to 1*> inches. 

From the fluted and water-worn appearance of the lower surface* of *uch 
limestone blocks as remained undisturbed when the site wa* fir-t vi-ited, confirmed 
by an examination of large blocks which had been removed, it wa* suspected that a 
cave formerly existed at this point, the roof of which had collapsed sometime after 
the bones were deposited therein. Subsequently a landslide, perhaps resulting from 
the collapse of the cave, had obliterated all surface evidence- of it- existence. 
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With the co-operation of Dr. E. V. Favell of Sheffield, excavations were 
ultimately undertaken which established this fact and defined the plan of the cave 
(Fig. 2). Its height at the time of eollap-e had been not less than 4 feet 6 inches 
at the walls. Water had entered it through a swallow-hole at the south-west corner, 
connected with the surface above, and the periodic inrushes of flood water had 
deposited the clay and rubble forming the floor of the cave before escaping down the 
two narrow swallets upon the north side. 

This deposit was proved, at two points, to a depth of fi feet below the cave 
floor level without finding any bottom. 

The channel by which the water entered would no doubt provide a practicable 
entrance to the cave, but it is possible that a more desirable one existed on the 
south side, where indicated upon the plan (Fig. 2). 

This fact, however, could not be definitely established, owing in part to 
quarrying operations and in part to the presence of a steep talus of material from mint- 
workings above, and the indication* of an entrance there may he nothing more than 
an ordinary deep alcove in the cave. Owing to the slope of the hill the natural 
surface cannot have been more than a few feet distant at this point, and, at the time 
of collapse, would he at about the ?ame horizontal level as that of the cave floor. 

For some time prior to the collapse of the roof, water seems to have entered the 
old swallow-hole only at times of excessive flood. The normal flow was probably 
diverted into a new channel northwards, where, through a crevice, can be seen a 
".vide funnel down which water still flow*, parses this old cave, and plunges to lower 
depths. The cave would thus be comparatively dry during long intervals. If 
entered from the south it would be fairly well lighted, lofty, and suitable for human 
occupation, though no trace of any regular occupation was? obtained. 

The Human Skeletal Remain*. 

The human remains were found close to the we^t wall of the north alcove, 
lying within a space of 3 feet by 3 feet, compacted together with clay. Unfortunately 
they were not seen in situ except by the workmen, who stated that the skulls lay 
nearest the wall, and the relation of the other bones thereto, as described by the 
finders, suggests that the remains had been buried, not carried there by water. 

This new is supported by the fact that the bones were confined to a limited area, 
that they were unrolled or broken, and that the mandibles were in articulation with 
the skulls. Though no complete skeleton was found, and a considerable number 
of bones are missing, the circumstances favour the burial of the actual bodies and not 
merely the bones collected after decomposition. 

It is probable that the individuals were buried in the characteristic crouching 
position, lying east and west, in shallow graves whiui have been subsequently 
disturbed by water. Though three, probably four, individuals are represented, 
only scanty remains of the upper portions of the skeletons were found, viz., skulls, 
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a few vertebra, scapula, bones of the arm, one finger phalange and a few ribs. XX 
pelvis was recovered, nor any bones of the lower limb*. except one fragmentary 
femur badly smashed in removal. 

The periodic inrushes of water entering the cave in considerable volume and 
force during sudden storms, or after persistent rain, had to find an outlet down the tw< > 
small swallets on the north side. The largest of these is situated within 7 feet of 
the burial place, and its area is very restricted ; therefore the whirlpool resulting from 
the escaping water would exert considerable excavating power in its earlier stages, 
and particularly at its centre. Assuming that the skeletons lay in a crouchod-up 
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position, the force of the whirlpool would be greatest over the place occupied by the 
p>elvis and lower limbs in the shallow graves. This provide* a sufficient reason alike 
for the disturbance of the graves and the disappearance of the major portion of the 
remains. Xo doubt the missing bones have been carried into the swallet : the 
subsiding water would enclose the remaining ones in the deposit of finely-washed 
clay left by it, and successive floods gradually bury them completely. 

The site occupied by the bones is shown in cross-hatching upon the plan (Fig. 2). 
This and the whole of the shaded area was carefully excavated, but. unfortunately, 
not before it had been completely turned over by the workmen to a depth of 
3 feet. Xo further bones other than animal bone* were recovered. Dr. Alex. Low. 
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of Aberdeen Uni verity, ha- kindly made an examination of the available skeletal 
remains, and his Report, together with tracings and measurements of the skull, 
i - appended. 

Associated Relic-. 

Four feet south of the human remains and upon the -a me level therewith. „ 
small polished and re-chipped celt of greenish volcanic rock was found by one of 
the workmen (Fig. 3). This is 21- inches long. 2J inches across the cutting edge and 
-4 -inch extreme thickness. It V probably part of a broken polished axe orimnaily 
of pointed oval section, which has been re-chipped and partially re-poh-hed at 
each -ide. to produce a tapering form with flattened butt, as though for in-’-rtimi 
in a -octet. The blade is segmental and polished to a fine ed.'«L It is apparently 
*’ Xeolithic/* but not sufficiently characteristic* to be datable. I11 form it 
somewhat resembles the greenstone celt found by Sir William Boyd Duwkiua in 
Rhosdigre Cave. 1 

Amongst the numerous bones collected by the workmen wa- a much worn 
red dt*er antler pick, -aid to have been found at ** A (Fig. 2). It consisted of the 
brow tine and coronet, with a fragment of the beam, including the bez tine. 

Part of a flint pebble was picked up near the north wall, at ” B (Fig. 2). It is 
unworked, but interesting, because all flint in this locality is of foreign origin. 
Careful search failed to reveal any traces of charcoal or of pottery. 


Mammalian Remains. 

Fragmentary bones and teeth of animals were obtained at various points over 
the area of the cave floor, notably at ’* C.“ " D ” and " E " (Fig. 2). Those recovered 
by the Committee have been determined by J. Wilfrid Jackson, M.Sc., F.G.S., 
Assistant Keeper of Manchester Museum, as follows : — 

Dog (Canis familiaris ). — Hinder part of cranium and two canines showing 
grooves due to wear. 

Pig (Sus scrofa ). — Fragment of lower jaw of very young animal. 

Sheep (Ocis aries). — Molar. 

Deed eer ( C(i preol u s co peer * ) , — Molar . 

Rabbit (Oryctolagus cnn Indus ). — Upper part of tibia and a metacarpal. 

Vole (Arvicoht amphibia). — Canines, etc. 

To these must be added the following species noted amongst the bom- at 
Castle ton, when the skull, etc., was obtained for examination, but which have since 
been lost. 

Fox (Canis vulpes). — Fragment of lower jaw. 

Ptcd deer (Cervus claphus).— Teeth and portion of antler. 

Ox (Bo* longifrons ?). — Teeth. 


1 Cave Hunting, p. 157. 
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Mollusca. 

Determined by J. Wilfrid Jackson. 51. Sc.. F.G.S. 

Helix neoioralis . — 3 examples. 

Helix liortensis . — 1 examples. 

Pnjaaddula rotundnta . — 2 example-. 

In many respects the Tray Cliff cave recall- the Perthi-Chwareu group of cave* 
explored by Sir William Boyd Dawkins in 1^7 0-7 2d the fauna of which is similar, and 
it is much to be regretted that the whole of the -keletal remains recovered have not 
been available for expert examination. Thi- is empluwzed, because the remaining 
skulls are believed to be those of elderly individuals, whereas that entrusted to the 
Committee is immature. 


REPORT OX THE HITMAN SKELETAL REMAINS. 

By Dr. Alex. Lowe. Aberdeen University. 

The skeletal remains consist of a skull with mandible ; several pieces of the 
vault and face of another skull ; fragmentary shafts of an ulna, femur and tibia 
all belonging to the right side. 


Skull with Mandible. 

The skull with mandible is that of a boy seemingly about 15 to 17 vears of age. 
The synchondrosis between the occipital bone and sphenoid is open ; while the 
first and second molar teeth are erupted, the third molars are not erupted but are 
embedded in the jaws : the mastoid processes are developed but small (Fig. 1). 

The skull is in a fairly good state of preservation, and sufficiently intact to 
permit of all the more important measurements being recorded (see table of 
Measurements). The cranium has an approximate capacity of 1350 c.c. of 
mustard seed. 

Xonna vert kalis . — In nontw vertical is the cranium is broadly ovoid, the trans- 
verse diameter being so great as to give it a markedly bruehy cephalic appearance. 
The cephalic index is 83*3. The zygomatic arches enter slightly into this view, 
as also parts of the nasal bones and the alveolar margin of the superior 
maxilla. 

Xonna lateralis . — The nasion is .-omewhat depressed. The vault is high. ri>ing 
up in the frontal Tegion with a steep curve to the bregma ; behind this there is some 
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flattening, and then the poM:ero-parietal pa<-e^ with a >harp curve to the lambda : 
as a whole the occipital pole does not project. 

Xomat occipitalis. — The outline of this view approaches the pentagonal. The 
greatest width is high up on the parietal bone^. the >ides of the skull below this 
being flat. 



FIG. 4. — TRAY CLIFF SKULL. PROJECTION CONTOURS MADE WITH DTOPTOGRAPH. t . 


X or ma frontalis . — The face is long and rectangular, the orbits have their outer 
angles somewhat depressed and are very square looking, the height being only 
3 m.m. short of the width. The nasal aperture is narrow, and there is distinct 
subnasal prognathism. 

The mandible i* well formed, and the body is thickened on its lingual aspect 
by a well-marked shelf supporting the molar teeth.' 
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Other Skeletal Remains. 

Tlie.-e are so fragmentary as to admit ot little description. TLere art* six 
pieces of another human skull — one piece ot right parietal, two pieces of left parietal, 
one piece of left occipital, one piece of alveolar margin of left upper jaw with canine 
and fir^t bicuspid tooth, and a piece ot body of left-halt of mandible showing 
thickened dielf on lingual aspect for sockets of molar teeth. 

In addition, there were recovered the greater part of the >liaft of a right ulna, 
a portion of the shaft of a right femur showing distinct platymeria. and the upper 
part ot the shaft of a platycnemic right tibia. 

One L hardly justified in drawing any very definite conclusions from a single 
skull, and that immature, but the high, short, broad type of skull present" features 
characteristic of the Bronze Age rae-. 


Measure meats of Tray Cbjf Shall. 


Glabel In -occipital length 

... 168 

Bizygomatic* breadth 


118"; 

Oplivru-ue- ipital length 

168 

XaMo-mental length 


105 

Xasio-mienal length 

... 150 

Complete facial index 


V.l 

Basi-biemnatic height 

131 

XaMO-alveolar length 


02 

Lemjth-heiaht index ... 

78 

Up pe r fac tcil i n dex ... 


--■> , - 

Mini mu m 1 1 out al brea dt h 

96 

Xasal height ... 


4 . > 

Maximum fi nntal breadth . . . 

... 119 

Xasal width ... 


O 1 

Maximum breadth ... 

... 140 

Xa^t] t 


40 • 7 

Cephalic n<d* r 

S3 -3 

Orbital width... 


34 

Breadth height i-tdex 

93 • 5 

Oi bital height 


31 

Horizontal c ireu inference . . . 

... 488 

Orbital index ... 


94 * 1 

Frontal longitudinal are 

... 129 

Measurement" ut mandibl 

i — 


Paiietal longitudinal are 

... 123 

Bieondylar width ... 


111 

Oa ipital longitudinal arc ... 

... Ill 

Biicomal width 


or. 

Sagittal cranial arc ... 

... 363 

Length of agendum ranus 

42 

Trans v eise c r a n i al a rc 

... 304'/ p. 

Minimum width of 

a^ee inline 


Foramen masnurn length ... 

oo 

ramus 


29 

Foramen masrmun breadth 

27 

Maximum width of 

ascend ini' 


Basi-nasal length 

87 

ramis 


30 

Basi-alveolar length ... 

89 

SymphyMal height 


29 

Gnathic index.. 

... 102*3 

Maximum thickne*" of 

»odv 

10 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO THE CRANIOLOGY OF THE YELLOW-SKINNED 

RACES OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


[With Platks VII and YIIL] 

By R. Bin !<oi, M.D.. F.R.S. 

Muck luis been written about the Bushmen and other pre-Bantu types of South 
Africa, anil a considerable number of j>aper^ have been published deeding with the it 
anatomical structure : but it mu>t be admitted by anyone consulting the literature 
that the whole subject of the yellow-skinned races is at present in a state ot 
considerable c o nf u sion. 

The earlier travellers and writers recognized two main types of the non-Bantu 
races — the Bushman and the Hottentot — which differed considerably in appearance, 
and spoke entirely different languages. The best account we have of these races is 
probably that to be found in The X alive Races of South Africa, by George W. Stow ; 
and Stow's account is of further value, in that it has the general approval of the 
leading historian of .South Africa. Geo. M. Theal. 

Stow believed the Bushmen to be the aborigines of South Africa, and to have 
inhabited this region from very remote times. At a comparatively recent period '* 
Hottentot tribes came down from the north and encroached on the Bushmen's 
territory. The migration of these Hottentots is carefully traced from Central 
Africa to the West Coast, then down the West Coast to the Cape Pe nin sula and 
along the South Coast and the Orange River valley. Yarious Hottentot tribes are 
recognized, of which the principal are the Cochoqua. the ‘Gora or ‘Kora usually 
called the Korana, and the Grigriqua. At the time of Yan Rieheek it was estimated 
that all the Hottentots together did not number more than a few thousand, and 
Stow >ays ” there is not. in fact, the slightest reliable evidence to be discovered that 
the Hottentot^ were ever a very numerous race.” 

Stow's account seems at first so complete and satisfactory that one might 
readily conclude that the whole problem was definitely solved. When, however, 
one examines the question more carefully one is perplexed by serious difficulties 
and doubts. 

A good many years ago Dr. L. Peringuev discovered large quartzite boucher^ 
in the Stellenbosch district of Cape Colony, and similar implements have been 
found not only over the greater part of South Africa, but practically over the whole 
continent from the Cape to the Mediterranean, and even beyond it as far as India. 
I have seen boueher* from India quite indistinguishable in type at least from those 
that may be picked up at the Cape. Were these made by Budimen ? Thev are 
manifestly of great antiquity, and they are quite unlike the implements made aud 
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u<ed by Bushmen of recent times. Further, they are frequently of great size, and 
must have been used by a powerful race of man. 

In the diamond gravel terraces of the Yaal river we get types of implements 
again different from those of the Bushmen of recent times. Those terraces are of 
great age— certainly many thousands of years old : and from the very large 
number of implements they afford it may be supposed that the race must have been 
very numerous. Was this a Bushman race ? Again we have no evidence. As I have 
never seen a boucher of the Stellenbosch type associated with the other types of 
implements in the diamond gravel, it seems probable that the Yaal river race of 
the time of the diamond gravels was different from the type that made the Stellenbosch 
b ouchers. 

The study of the implements leads. I think, to the conclusion that there was 
pretty certainly one pre-Bu&hnian race in South Africa and probably two. 

Within quite recent times the discovery of the Boskop skull and of the Broken 
Hill skull have revealed to us two entirely different pre-Bu.Jiman human race*, 
one of which may prove to belong to the race that made the Stellenbosch bombers. 
But whether either of these races made the implements with which we are familiar 
or not. the discoveries prove that all conclusions which a^ume that the Bu-hman 
was the first human type in South Africa muu be fallacious. 

The whole problem has been further complicated recently by the statement- 
of Peringuev and Shrubsall that they cannot tell the difference between a Bu-hinan 
and a Hottentot. 

For the la>t twenty years Peringuev ha- been industriously collecting the 
remains of the early native races, and he lias now in the South African Mu-eum 
a large collection of Bushman and Hottentot skulls — possibly the largest which lias 
vet been brought together. He has also had large numbers of ca-ts made of the 
best living examples he could procure of these races. In 1911 he published a 
beautiful work on the stone implements of South Africa, and in it uives Mime 
consideration to the characters of the various human types. In this paper he come? 
to the remarkable conclusion that *' it is well-nigh impossible to distinguish now 
from outer appearance a so-called colonial Bu-hnian from a native of Hottentot 
origin." and adds " personally I have given up the attempt." Peringuev apparently 
regards those natives who lived by the sea-shoie and are usually c jilt'd " Strand- 
1 copers ** as a distinct race, and considers them as ethnically older in South Africa 
than either the so-called Bush or the Hottentot." 

Most of the skulls obtained by Peringuev have been submitted for examina- 
tion and report to Dr. F. C. Shrubsall, who in 19U7 published an important 
paper, Xoles on Some Bushman Crania and Bones ft on* the South African Museum, 
t 'apc Town} As a result of the examination of these specimens he corner to the 


1 Annals of the Smith African Museum, vol. v. 
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following conclusions. He considers that ” the earliest remains of the Bushmen 
peoples of South Africa would appear to be those of the Strandloopers found in 
the cave- along the south-ea stern -onboard. “ He further state- : “ The St rand - 
loo pers appear in all re-peet- to be a purer group than the Bu-hmen and to be 
distinct ironi the Hottentot-, though the influence of chance selection < anuot lie 
quite excluded, owing perhaps to the -mall amount of material available. The 
up-country Bu-hmen appear intermediate between the Strain Hooper- and Hottentot-. 
The Hottentot- present dimensions exactly intermediate between the preceding and 
the Bantu." 

Pt-ringuey admits. ” It is quite po--ible that the skull- [-ent to Shrubsall] 
labelled Hottentot or Bush were not classified with sufficient amiracv." So 
sixty-two additional skulls were sent to England, and the examination of the-e 
led Shrub-all in 1911 to conclu-ions differing considerably from thu-e to which he 
came in 1907. He now write- : “ I am cpiite unable to distinguish between Hottentot- 
and Bushmen .... The Bushmen are dolichocephalic. Tile Strandlooptr- 
are mesaticephalic and nearer to the brachycephalic. but under eighty in index. 
Hottentots are more dolichocephalic." In 1907 he state- : ” The range of variation 
[of the cranial capacity] in the Strandioopcrs is from 1183 c.c. to 1313 c.o.." with 
an average of 1343 c.c. In 1911 he states 1 : “ The cranial capacity of the Strandloopers 
is distinctly greater than that of either Bushmen or Hottentots, and it is interesting 
to note that the skulls which have the greatest presumptive antiquity are the 
largest. Some exceed 1600 c.c. ** The evidence points to the Strandloopers 
being the most primitive race of South Africa." 

The difficulties in which both Shrubsall and Peringuey have become involved 
are due to their unfortunately regarding the Strandloopers as a single homogeneous 
race : Shrub-all was also under the disadvantage of having had sent to him -hulls 
labelled '* Bukhman " which were in fact Hottentot skulls. 

The Strandloopers are really not a race at all. and the name ought never to have 
been u-ed. All along the coasts of South Africa are to be found ** kitchen-middens ” 
of .-hells formed by native- who had lived on the shores and fed mainlv on shell-fish, 
ami near the-e middens graves of native- are very often found. But the natives 
that lived along the west coast are very different from those that lived along the 
-outh coa-t. Shrubsall figure- two -hull- of *’ Strandloopers " from Blaauwberg 
-trand. north of Capetown. The-e skulls, judging by the figures, are almo-t pure 
Hottentots. The other ” Strandlooper " lie figures on p. 206 2 is from a specimen 
belonging to the Kimberley Museum, and is from Cape Seal on the south coast. 
This specimen, though not pure Bushman, is probably three-quarters Bushman. 
The Strandloopers from False Bay and from at least 200 miles to the east are for 
the most part fairly pure Bu-hmen. 

1 "A Note ou Oraniology." Annals of the South African Museum, vol. viii. Hill. u. 206. 

2 Ibi'L 
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It is generally I'i^umeJ that pure Bushmen are nearlv extiuet. ainl that the 
remaining yellow-skinned natives are so much mixed that living specimen- can 
afford ns little a--i-tance. But this is very far from being the ca-e. There must, 
for very many years, have been sonv* admixture of race-. Hottentot-, no doubt, 
annexed Bu<hgiik to their kraals, and the Bu-hmen no doubt stole Hottentot girl- 
from time to time. But while no race is ever <juite pure, we have pretty certainly . 
even in Cape Colony, many hundred* of Bu-hmen as pure a* anv Bushmen were 
when European- first visited South Africa, and possibly many thousand- ot Hottentots 
just as pure. 

But while living Bu-hmen are not rare, skull- of dead ones — apart from those 
of " Strandloopers ** — are hard to obtain. The wild up-country Bushman probably 
rarely buried his dead at all. or at most tied the dead body into c bundle, stuck it 
down an aardvark hole, and then put a few stones on the top. Of cour-e sappo^d 
Bushman skulls are quite common, and many have found their way to niu-eum- 
in South Africa and Europe. W hen a farmer in digging a furrow come- across a 
human skeleton he at once assumes it must be a Bushman skeleton. The idea is 
very widespread among Dutch farmers that the Bushman skull i- distinguished by 
having no suture down the middle of the frontal bone : so he examines the skull, 
and finding no suture is at once convinced that the skeleton belonged to a Bu-hnian. 
If the skull is nicely pre-erved he may put it in a box and forward it to one of the 
museums as a ” Bushman skull.** If this same skull is later forwarded to a European 
scientist as a Bushman skull, one can readily under-tand the difficulties which arise 
in attempting to distinguish a Bushman from a Hottentot. In the Douglas district 
where I reside not one old grave in fifty is a Bushman grave. 

Anyone who has looked at all carefully at living Bushmen ha- never any 
difficulty in distinguishing them from Hottentots, and I hope to show that the 
Bushman skull differs so greatly from the Hottentot that there is not the lea-t 
difficultv in telling the one fiom the other when the type- are at all pure. 

From the Report of the South African Museum for 1921 it would appear that 
Dr. Peringuey's views have undergone <ome modification. He now -peaks of 
" Strand-Looper Hottentots * and ot " Bu-h natives of great purity of race. " and 
makes the following interesting statement : "For a clear comprehension of the 
Bushman race the Hottentot has to be investigated thoroughly, both physically 
and otherwise, and this investigation may throw light on the theory I hold that 
the Klioi Khoin (rufyu Hottentot) was physically absorbed bv the conquered or 
subdued race we call the Bushman." 

Bushmen. 

For our study of the Bu-hmen we are practically limited to the living -pecimens 
still inhabiting South-West Africa, the Kalahari, and various other parts of South 
Africa, and to the remains of earlier Bushmen which we find buried along the south 
coast and at various parts of the Cape. 
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Dr. Peringuey has recently had casts made by Mr. Drury, his expert modeller, 
of a large number of the Bush natives of South-West Africa, and these will doubtless 
remain for all time as good examples of fairly pure Bushmen. 

In the Kimberley Museum is a small but excellent collection of Bush skulls 
procured from the Kalahari by Miss M. Wilman, with the assistance of Mr. G. 
St. Ledger Lennox. Miss Wilman has very kindly allowed me to examine them : 
they are the best skulls in existence of the Kalahari Bushmen, and provide the 
anthropologist with lasting and indispensable material for hi* study of this race. 

These Kalahari Bu*li skulls belong to various tribes. By I lh Bush is meant 
a Bushman of the Orange River valley and of the south of South-West Africa. Those 
marked Abiam are from a locality in Gordonia, as is also. I believe, the one marked 
Sleepklipkop. The skull marked Kowa \uu believed by Air. Lennox to be a cro— 
between the Cape Bush and the Hai-GuG or Bush of the south-east part of Soutli-Wot 
Africa. 

The following are the principal cranial measurements of these skulls : — 


BUSHMAX 

Skulls 

FROM THE 

Kalahari. (Pl 

VII. 

VIII.) 



14:3. 

Kuru 

man. 

' 101. 

I ! ft 

! BllUl. 

144. 

lift 

Bush. 

1.10. 

Abiam. 

131. 

Abiam. 

17.1. 
Kow a. 

143. 

Sleep - 
| klipkop. 
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It will be seen that these Kalahari Bush people form a fairlv homogeneous 
race. They are short in stature and their heads are small. Five of the seven are 
dolichocephalic, and all are chamsecephalic. All are either orthognatlious or 
mesognathous. All are platyrrhine. and one ha^ the very remarkable na*al index 
of 71*1; and all are microdont. 
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Some further interesting points will be observed when the measurement- are 
compared with those of the Cape Bushmen. 

It Las been pointed out by various observers that the Cape Bushmen were, 
and are. less stunted than the Budimeu of the desert regions, and that manv are 
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physically tairly well developed. Ali.— Oilman ha- called mv attention to the 
fact that the children of Dr. Bleek- old Bu-hmen. through being well fed. developed 
into men and women of quite respectable .-tat are. In a letter Mi— Wdman -rates : 
In ^outh-AVe-t Africa I -aw two good Bu-h boy.-. On*- had lived alwav- uu a 
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fax m. the other oil the veld. The former wa^ quite well grown, the latter -mall 
and stunted. In Gurdonia. if you objet t to a Budiman on the score of hi- height, vou 
are informed that he i< a farm Budiman— quite pure, but well ted from his 
youth." 

Though pure old Budiman -kull< are hard to obtain in Gri qua land Weu. -till 
I have been fortunate in getting a lew. and I have al-o succeeded in obtaining -nm** 
splendid -pecimens of pure old (.’ape Bushmen from the Beaufort We-t and Murray— 
burg districts (Fig. 1). The-e (.’ape Budimen are not stunted type-: -oine are 
well developed and powerfully built. That they are Bushmen is. I think, beyond 
all question. The skulls differ from tliose of the Kalahari Budimen m beine larger 
and in a few other point-, but they make no closer approach to the Hottentot. 
They are rather further from the Hottentot types than are the Kalahari Bu-h skulls, 
and I think we are justified in regarding one or two of them as representing a purer 
type of Bushman than is to be found either in the Kalahari or Smith-West 
Africa ; probably they are the purest Bushman remain- that have vet been 
discovered. 

In the accompanying table of measurements I have divided off the Bushmen 
from the south of the Orange River from those from north of the Orange River. 


Bushman Skulls prom Cape Colony and Gpjqualaxd West. 
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If the measurements of these Bushmen from Cape Colony an<I Griqualand West 
be compared with those of the Kalahari, it will be seen, as might be ex} ec-ted. that 
those of Griqualand est agree closely with those of the Kalahari, while tho"t* of 
the Cape Colony differ appreciably. 

The Cape Colony Bushman i* larger in stature than hi" northern relative, and 
his head is quite appreciably broader. The average breadth of the skull in the 
eleven northern specimens is 132*5 mm., and no specimen ha* a breadth oi more 
than 157 mm. The five specimens of tie* Cape Budimen have an average breadth 
of skull of 141*2 mm. Shrub^all give" the average breadth of nineteen Hottentot 
"kulls as 133*47. and even large Kaffir" which have a skull length of 190*61 on the 
average have an average breadth of only 137 *33. It will thu* be seen that tie* 
great breadth of the Bushmen skull" i" neither a Bantu nor a Hottentot character. 
On the other hand, the appreciable narrowing of the ^kull in northern Bushmen i" 
most probably due to *ome admixture of Hottentot blood. 

One of the mo*t striking difference* in the cranial measurements of the Budimen 
from those of the Hottentots and Bantu* i* that the height i" invariably le** than 
the breadth and generally much le**. The average breadth-height index i* 88*9 
in the Cape Colony Bushmen examined, and 92*8 in the northern Bu*hmen. 
Shrubsall's figures give a breadth-height index of 91*2 for the *’ Strandloopers ** 
and 93*8 for ” Bushmen.'* While doubtless the majority of Shrubsall's Strandloopers 
are fairly pure Bushmen, one or two are mainly Hottentot*, and the inclusion of 
these affects the averages. 

While cranial measurements readily tell a Bushman skull from any other, 
even a hasty glance tells much more readily. The shape of the Bushman "kull is 
quite unlike that of any other known race. The parietal eminence* are well marked; 
and make the parietal region always much wider than the frontal. Then the whole 
parietal is depressed in a curious way. The basi-bregmatic measurement doe" not 
bring out the true Bushman peculiarity. In many *kulls the whole parietal region 
is depressed as if a board had in infancy been tied against the posterior half of the 
parietals and pressed in the direction of the alveolar point. Thi* peculiar "liape i* 
most marked in the skulls which I regard a" the purest Budimen. In the Kalahari 
Bushmen the parietal depression, though present, i* le"* marked. 

Another point which is characteristic of the Bu "liman skull* i* the relative 
shortness of the occiput. This is a character that readily dhtinguidie" Budnnen 
from Hottentots. 


Hottkxtots. 

While the Bushmen may be regarded a" a well-marked type, quite satisfactorily 
known, our knowledge of the Hottentot* i" le"* satisfactory. In Cape Colony and 
South-West Africa there are to-day many thousand* of *o-called Hottentots. Thev 
might almost be considered as forming a nation. They have a dhtinet and liighlv- 
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evolved language (littering entirely from that of the Bu-hmen, and their customs 
and civilization a Bo differ greatly. Unfortunately our knowledge of the anatomical 
-trumire of the-e peoples is unsatisfactory, and our knowledge of the history of the 
Hottentots, notwithstanding all the historians have to tell u-. i- a ho far from 
satisfactory. It is hard to believe that the Hottentot nation comprised only a few 
thousands of wanderers who came down from Victoria Xyanza to Table Bay and 
then passed along the south coast and up the Orange River valleys. The mere 
fact that to-day a whole Bantu tribe — the Berg Da mar as — speaks the Hottentot 
language seems to suggest that once the Hottentot nation was one of important e. 
And the fact that the Koranas, usually regarded as merely a Hottentot tribe, differ 
considerably in physical characters from the Hottentots of the west coa^t. suggests 
that there are many problems yet to bo solved, and that the whole case U not -o 
simple as the historians would have u> believe. 

To-day. if one wivhe< to -tudy the Hottentot race, one is confronted with 
difficulties. One may study the Xamaquas. or the Griqua*. or the Koranas. or the 
Hottentots of the south coast or those of South-West Africa. But everywhere one 
is told that these Hottentots are not pure, but have a very considerable admixture 
ot white blood. Doubtless in very early days there was a little admixture, and 
there is even to-day a little further admixture going oil, but I think it is far less 
than is generally supposed. There miK. I think, be many hundreds of Hottentots 
in Kama qua land with so little white blood in their veins that the amount may be 
regarded as negligible, and even the admixture of Bushman blood is probably 
small. 

One would like to see a careful investigation of the old £; Stranclloopers " of 
the west coast. As already mentioned, the skulls figured by Shrubsall from 
Blaauwberg Strand appear to be fairly pure Hottentot types, and one of these 
is sub-fossil and probably of very considerable antiquity. Unfortunately these 
skulls are in Capetown and I have not had an opportunity of examining them. 

The best specimens of Hottentots which I have been able to examine are from 
old graves at Upington. The^e graven are marked occasionally by only a few stone-, 
but usually by a heap 2 or 3 feet in height, sometimes even 5 feet and then of 
enormous size. These cairns are well built of large water-worn stones. On digging 
into one of them the stones are found to be continued into a circular pit about 
3 feet in diameter. In this the stones are not usually built so closely to each other 
as in the cairn, and frequently there is more sand and earth than .stones. About 
2 feet below the level of the surrounding ground some large flat stones are met with, 
and immediately below these lies the skeleton, invariably on its side. The back i- 
usually considerably curved, and one hand is invariably placed against the face : 
frequently both are. The thighs usually lie at about right angles to the lumbar 
vertebrae, and when the back is much curved the knees nearly reach the forearms. 
Wore frequently the knees are at a considerable distance from the forearms. In all 
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cases the tibia? and fibula 1 are closely flexed on tlie femora so that the heels are 
always near to the ischial tuberosities. In four out of eight skeletons the head 
was found to be directed towards the south, in one towards the ea-t. in two toward - 
the west, and in one to the north-ea^t. Four weie lying on the right side, and 
four on the left. We may. therefore, conclude that there wa< no plan either to 
the side on which the body was laid or as to its orientation. In no graves were 
any pots found, but several contained chipped or rounded ostrich shell bead". 

The age of the graves may be regarded as between 100 and 250 years. In 
some graves the remain" were found to be hopelessly fragile, but six good skull < 
were obtained, of which the measurements are here given. It will be seen th.it 
four belong to a very homogeneous type, and two others to a different race. TI i*- 
four large-headed specimens represent a tall powerful race, with large dolichocephalic 



fig. 4. — Xorma lateralis and Xonna i erticaU*. Hottentot male, olu grave, upixctox. 


heads. The forehead is low but very prominent, and the supraorbital ridges are 
very feebly developed. The line of the nose is almost continuous with that of the 
forehead, as in a Greek statue : the nose itself must have been fairly well developed, 
and not very broad. The eyes must have been prominent. The forehead i" narrow, 
and the parietal eminences are distinctly marked, though the parietal diameter is 
not great. The face is only slightly projecting, but the teeth project considerably 
and present some sub-nasal prognathism (Fig. 4). 

The race, though it resembles the Bushmen in a number of facial characters, 
differs strikingly from them in many others. The heads are exceptionally large. 
The smallest — a female — has an antero-posterior measurement of 139 mm., 
and the group of four affords an average measurement of 196*3 mm. While the 
Bushman skull is mesaticephalic and sometimes nearly brachv cephalic, these 
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Upington Hottentot" are extremely dolichocephalic. having an average cephalic 
index uf 07*4. and one ^kull has the remarkably low index of 04*1. 


Hotiextot Skulls from Upixgtox. 
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The skull differ'? from the Bukhman type, not only in being extremely dolicho- 


cephalic. but in having a much greater height measurement. Owing to the great 
length of the Hottentot skulls the altitudinal or length-to-lieight index does not 
differ appreciable' from that of the Bushman ; but the breadth -height index is seen 
to differ very greatly. In pure Bushmen the average is 88 • 9 : in these Upington 
Hottentots it is 103*5. So that while the Bushman is tapeinocephalic. the Hottentot 
is acrocephalic*. 

The two specimens which I exclude from the six as showing evidences of another 
race are both female skulls. They belong to a mixed race which is partly Bushman 
and partlv Hottentot, but there is also evidence, too imperfect to lead to any 
definite conclusions, of some other blood, apparently neither Bushman, Hottentot 
nor Bantu. 

The large dolichocephalic race is certainly not Bushman, and as certainly it is 
not Bantu. Though we rarely to-day see Hottentots with such large heads, the 
characters are all Hottentot characters, and we are probably justified in regarding 
these old Upington natives of perhaps 200 years ago as representing as pure a type 
of Hottentot as we are likely to find. 

Koraxa. 

All the old travellers agree in stating that the tribes which inhabited the Orange 
River and Yaal River valleys 100 year?? ago were Koranic The<e Koranas spoke 
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a dialect of the Hottentot language, but are always clearly distinguished iroin 
Hottentots proper, and the historian* tell us that they came from the western 
province of Cape Colony only 100 veais or so before thi*. Now. in the Douglas 
di^trit t, we have many graves of the inhabitant* of the Yaal River valley of 10o to 
200 year'' ago. and we may safely regard these a^ the people referred to by the old 



via. ,*). — Xofri'Ci lateralis and Xormu cutlciiUs . rorwa male, ttaks trtre. kexuardt m^-tru t. 



fig. 6. — Xonna verticals, korana. male, old (.have, doh.las 

traveller* as Korana s, or Koranna*-. or Kora*. To-day there are still a few survivors 
of these Koranas in a quite pure state, but m the Douglas district there are fewer 
pure Korana* than pure Bushmen. When we examine carefully one of these living 
Korana* we are struck by the fact that while he is manifestly allied to the Hottentots 
vet in certain characters he differs appreciably from them. In the lir>t place there 
i*. I think, quite definite evidence of Bantu blood. Thh h seen in the darker 
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tomplexion. greater development of hair on the head and face, and in tlie c.-au. r 
feature 1 '. Whether, however, the Bantu .-train was acquired after the Korjii.*- 
i a me to South Africa or before that time the evidence dot*- not -how. If they on!v 
came to the Vaal River valley within the la-t 2<>0 years then the probability A that 
the Bantu blood was acquired somewhere in the north before the southern migration. 

In addition, however, to the Bantu strain there i- some evidence of other and 
much more remarkable blood. In a number of Kurana- who regard them-elves a- 
of perfectly pure blood we find clear traces of an Australoid race, or at least a ra< ■ ■ 
with well-developed supraorbital ridges (Figs. 7. i>). Large >upraorbir t d ri i_n- * 
not a characteristic of either Buslimen, Hottentot- or Bantu-, but a- will be -kov^ 
nre-entlv there is evidence of a race having lived in South Africa whn li had la: a** 
almost Xeanderthal-like supraorbital ridges. Again, however, the evidence i- ivv 
Hear whether the Koranas met this Australoid race in South Africa <>r furth-T 
north, but as with the Bantu blood the probabilities seem rather more in favo 
of the Australoid race having been encountered in the north. 

In the table given below are measurements of skulls of Koranas from old 
graves near Douglas, and also of a pure-blooded Korana who recently died in 
Douglas, and of a skull from Modeler River which shows the supraorbital ridge- v el: 
developed (Figs. 5. 8. 7. 8) : — 

Koraxa Skulls. 
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If the measurements of these Korana skulls are compared with those of the 
Upington Hottentots it will be seen that there is much agreement. Each race is 
extremely dolichocephalic, but the Korana is a little less so, the average being 
08 * 9 as against 07 ■ 4 in the Upington Hottentots. The breadth-height index in the 
latter has an average of 103 *3 : in the Koranas 100*3. Still, considering the small 
number of skulls examined, the differences are probably of no great importance, 
and there can be little doubt that the Koranas are Hottentots with a slight 
admixture of Bantu and in some cases at least of an Australoid element. 

The skull from ilodder Kiver agrees sufficiently closely with the Korana skulk 
to justify its assignment to this group. Its breadth-height index is considerably 
below the average, but in this it agrees with the undoubted Korana from Kenhardt. 



BAYYILLE. EAST PRuVLNt E. 

Curiously enough the-e are the two skulk which have the greatest development <4 
the supraorbital ridges. 

There is one point which especially distinguishes those Korana skulk with an 
Australoid strain from Hottentots, and that is the way the orbit ap pears to projt*< t. 
from the face when the "kull is looked at in a half-side view. The orbits are well 
forward, and the outer margin of each is practically on the plane of the back <>f 
tlie lachrymal ; the frontal is narrow, and with the supraorbital ridge the oimr 
orbital process of the frontal is made to project to an unusual degree. 

Australoid Race. 

It may seem a little premature to *peak of a South African Australoid race 
before one is in a position “ to deliver the goods/'' So far I only know of one skull 
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—and tiii" probably of no very great antiquity- — which may be regarded as coming 
near to that of the suppos'd Australoid of the south. The .skull comes from 
Bay ville near Fort Elizabeth. It is not at all fossilized but i< evidentlv or 
considerable age. and it (Infers from any other sknll that has b ..mi found in South 
Africa. far as I am aware, in the great development of rhe Mipmorbiral ridg“s. 
A" will be seen trom the illustrations (Fig. 7). the skull ro ( *mblts m g TuivJ shape 
that of the Ivoranas. and rather less that ot some Bantus, and ditier> almost entiiely 
from the Bushman type. The brow E well developed and not unlike that of some 
Bantus, but the presence of large .supraorbital ridges it a verv di in rent 

appearance. These ridges are about a^ well develcg c*d as in the average male 
Australian, but the forehead is better developed in South Afrit an skull. The 
parietal region differs from that of both the Bantu and the Australian m being low. 



and in thh agrees with the Korana and the Bushman. As will in.* seen bv the 
measurements given, it agrees closely with the average Korana. The face is short, 
the nose broad and the orbits low. 

The cranial bones are of great thickness. The greater part of the frontal hone 
is 11 mm. and much of the parietal about 8 mm. thick. 

The recent discovery in Rhodesia of the skull which forms the type of Homo 
Rhode*it!‘si$ diows that a race of man once lived in South Africa which, like 
Neanderthal man, had huge supraorbital ridge-. Of course, no one would cure to 
venture to suggest any but a very remote affinity between the Rhodesian skull 
and this skull from Bay ville, but the fact that a race oiu e lived in South Africa 
which had huge brow-ridges suggests the possibility that some traces of its blood 
may have passed on to some of the later races. 
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of the I >‘ ! loc'~ skinned Races of South Africa. 

An Ovambo skull (Fig. 9 anil PL VIII. Fig. I) m the Kimberley Museum also 
sliowa some suggestion of an Australoid element. The skull is, of course, a Bantu 
skull, and vet it bears considerable resemblance to the Bavville skull. The one is 
a Bantu with a little Australoid strain, the other a Korana with a verv considerable 
Australoid strain. In the table given below I have placed the measurements of 
the-e two skull < side hv side for comparison. 

An interesting point raised by the Bavville dzull is the question whether the 
historians are right about the migrations of the Korana s. If the Koranas onlv 
came from the Western Province of Cape Colony about *200 years ago. where did 
the Modder River skull come from, and how did this other skull get to the Eastern 
Province \ One is inclined to conclude that there mav have been a much earlier 


Hottentot immigration probably down the eastern side of South Africa before the 
Bantus came down, and that these tribes acquired some admixture of Bantu blood 
iu the north and ^ome further admixture of Australoid race during their migration. 
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30 
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This Ovambo skull is of interest from the enormous width of the palate. The 
transverse measurement over the la>t molars is 71 mm. Still, in a Morolong *kull 
in mv possession, the width across the last molars is 7b mm. 

Boskop Skull. 

In dealing with the early South African races some mention must be made of 
the Boskop skull found in a surface laterite deposit near Pot^cheFtioom in the 
Transvaal in 1913, and briefly described by Mr. FitzSimom of the Port Elizabeth 
Museum, and later more fully by Dr. S. H. Haughton. Unfortunately the skull 
is very imperfect, the base of the skull, nearly the whole face, and much of the lower 
jaw being unknown. Still, what is known indicates a skull of an unknown 
type. 

l 2 
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The skull is of enormous size. The glabello-occ-ipital length I estimate at 
210 mm. Haughton estimated it at 203. The maximum breadth I estimate at 160 : 
Haughton puts it at *’ probably 154.“ The basi-bregmatic height I estimate at 
139 mm. The cranial capacity must have been about 1950 c.c. The cephalic 
index is about 76*2. the altitudinal index about 66*2, and the height-breadth index 
about 86*8. The cranial bones are in parts extremely thick, even up to 15 mm. 

The remarkable thing about this skull is. that though one of the largest human 
skulls on record, and one of the thickest, its cranial indices so far as we know them 
agree more closely with those of the Bushmen than with any other known type. 
One of the Bush skulls of which I give the measurements has the three cranial 
indices 76*3, 65*8 and 86*2, which are really remarkably near those of the Boskop 
skull with 76*2. 66*2 and 86*8. And we are probably justified in concluding that 
the Boskop type N the direct ancestor of the more or less degenerate Bushman of 
recent times. 

The low altitudinal index removes the Boskop man entirely from any near 
affinity with the Bantus. 

Elliot Smith, from an examination of the einlo-cranial cast, considered that 
” it probably represents the earliest (not necessarily in actual age) known phase of 
Homo sapiens in the course of his transformation from a condition analogous to 
that of Neanderthal man to that of Cro-magnon." The skull is completely fossilized 
and may be of very great antiquity. 


Homo Rhodesiexsis. 

Within the last few months another remarkable early human skull has been 
discovered in South Africa. This is the famous Broken Hdl skull, which has 
recently been figured and briefly discussed by Smith Woodward, Keith, Elliot Smith 
and others. Erom the excellent figures that have been published everyone is 
familiar with the general features. It bears some resemblance to the Neanderthal 
tvpe. evpeciallv as seen in the Gibraltar skull, and Keith considers it a “ first-cousin 
to Neanderthal man." The face, however, differs considerably, and there are a 
number of other striking difference-. Elliot Smith considers that ” the evidence 
of the brain structure was quite conclusive that thh individual of Rhodesia was 
verv much more primitive than the Neanderthal race of Europe." 

The general opinion seems to be that the Rhodesian skull is of comparatively 
recent date, but I cannot regard the evidence a> conclusive. When the animal 
remains associated with the skull have been fully examined we may have some 
satisfactory evidence of its age. So far I believe only the remains of the upper part 
of the cave have been examined, and not any from the deeper part. Yet even 
these have yielded bone^ of an extinct rhinoceros. If. on further exploration, no 
remains of animals differing greatly from tho>e now living be found in the cave, 
the human skull might nevertheless be of very great age. 
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The skull (lifters trom that of modern mm most strikingly in thi enormous 
development of the supraorbital ridge and the large size of the palate and jaw. 
Unfortunately no full description with measurement^ of the skull has yet appeared, 
and until we have further details it will be impossible to say whether the Australoid 
characters appearing in various South African native -hulls may or may not be 
due to an admixture of the blood of Hoteo Rhode^im^. But certain -y the fact 
that we do come across skulls with huge supraorbital ridges and the knowledge that 
an early human race which had huge ridges once inhabited South Afri< a. seem to 
point to a not improbable connection between the two. 

Conclusion. 

The oldest human type^ known from South Africa are the races represented by 
the Rhodesian Broken Hill skull and the Boskop skull. Each of these skulls i- 
probably of great antiquity, but at present we have no evidence on this point, nor 
can we say which is the older. Act improbably the race represented by the 
Boskop skull are the direct but remote ancestors of the Budnnen of to-day. 

The Hottentots appear to have some affinity with the Boskop type, and may 
perhaps prove to be an admixture of a northern dolichocephalic race with a -out hern 
race such as is represented by the Boskop skull. 

The lvorana, or perhaps one ought rather to say the eastern Hottentot-, appeal 
to be Hottentots who have acquired some strain of negroid blood and a con-iderable 
strain from some Australoid race : this latter po^-ibly being derived lrom the race 
represented by the Broken Hill skull. 

I am much indebted to Mi-s M. Wilman for per mi-" 1 ion to examine the Bu-hman 
and other skulls under her care, and for other kind help : and to Mr, A. M. Cronin 
for the excellent photographs which he has taken of the Budnnan skulls in the 
Kimberley Museum collection. 
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CARVED MONOLITHS AT JAMLGURI IX ASSAM. 


By J. H. Huttox, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

[With Plates IX — XII.] 

Ix liis Hiatonj of L }*}**.*' Asstint* L pp er Bomui cu id the A .E. Frontier 1 Colonel L. V . 
Shakespear states that there i> at Deopuni near Burpathdr- a single stone pillar carve - 1 
like those at Dlmapur. Last June ( 1922 ) I searched in vain for it. I found, it is 
true, a great carved stone in the forest, but it was carved with the figure of a Hindu 
goddess in high relief, and was of quite a different character from the monoliths at 
Dlmapur. The local inhabitants, both Mikirs and Assamese, knew of no other 
stone, and I feel sure that Colonel Shakespear must have been misinformed. 

The same author on the same page refers also to the existence of monoliths at 
Jamugurl, and here I was not disappointed. As far as I know no account of the 
J amugurl monoliths has been published, nor has the site yet been properly explored 
or even cleared. What monoliths there are are hidden in heavv forest ; most of 
them have been thrown down by earthquakes or falling trees, and without a more 
detailed and lengthy investigation than I was able to undertake, it is impossible to 
say whether there are other stones of which no trace L at present visible. The 
fall of some of them, however, mu.-t have been comparatively recent, for a Lhota 
interpreter with me could remember when all but two of those we &aw were standing, 
and now only five out of about twenty-six remain upright. I made a rough plan 
of the site, and took such photographs as were possible in heavy forest on a dull 
afternoon. 

The site of the monolith^ i* not far from the village of Kasumarigaon, close to 
the bank of the Ddyang river about seven miles south of Jamugurl Railway Station 
on the Assam-Bengal Railway. The place, which is in the Government Reserved 
Forest, is called by the Lhotas in the neighbouring hills kinnunj. "the house 
site," and is surrounded by a more or less circular rampart and ditch. The 
accompanying plan shows the relative position* of the ten complete stones and 
two fragments. The stones face west instead of east as at Dlmapur, but both 
at Dlmapur and here the stones face the adjacent river, here the Dayang. at 
Dlmapur the Dhftndrl (in Kachan DTn*o, " the great river "), which mint at some 

1 P. so. 

* Xot to be confuse 1 with the better-kuov n Ijeopaui mentioned oil p. SO. 
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time have rim quite close to the monoliths there, though it has since receded, an 
orientation which adds colour to the belief that those at Dlmapur. at anv rate, were 
erected by the Kacharis, whose veneration for running water has been more than cnee 
noted, and who used to throw the frontal bones of their dead into a river, 1 at the 
harvest festival. 

There are, however, considerable differences between the monoliths at Jamugurl 
and those at Dmiapiir. which suggest that Jamugurl represent*- a later development 



x 

no. 1. — THE OTHER STONES ARE TU RE rOFND LYING ^UCTII OF THE MOUND, AND. GENERALLY 
SPEAKING, IN THE "AME STRAIGHT LINE A"* ft TO '/. 

of the practice as represented by Dlmapur. ThL L the more remarkable as 
Jamugurl is thirty mile'' north of Dlmapur. whereas the Kachari < ivilization moved 
southwards in its decline, the headquarter- of the kingdom goins to Maiboiig in the 
North C’achar HilL. when Dlmapur was finally -a< ked by the Aliom^ in loJG. while 
some of the Kacharis seem to have moved ea-t into the Xuga hills. The fact that 
the Lhota*- speak of the Jamugurl site as that of a dwelling-place (klnouai) and that 

1 Emile, The Karhdri*, pp. 34, 35 ; Soppitt. KnAtlri Trthes <",< t}, f _ Xr.rth Cachar Hilt *, pp, 12. 
.311 40. 
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the Lhota village* on the adjacent outermost range of hi IK med to include one called 
" Jlaibong." a Kachan word meaning *’ much rice.*" 1 "Uggests that the Ate at 
Jamugurl \\;n once occupied by Kachari*, who took refuge from the Aliom invasion 
by going up into the I 11 IU. It it is indeed the ca^e that the Jamugurl "to a j " represent 
a more decadent type than tho^e of Dimapur. thi" mav po— iblv lie explained bv 
*uppoAng tliat at the time of their erection the influein e oi Hinduum had already 
begun to a"*eit itself at the capital, and the erection of monolith-- there had cea-ed. 
The influein e of Hinduism i* "aid to lie marked in th^ Maihong re maim, which 
have so far dudeued no monolith" like those at Dunapilr. though it wa- not until the 
Kachari court had moved still further "Oiitli. to Kanpur m Lachar. that about 1790. 
probably, the Kachari king was formally converted. 2 It u likely a ho that the 
Jamugurl monolith" have been more influenced by extraneous ait : the < onventional 
tiger suggest" it. and seeni" to indicate Shan influence, and it i" po"siblv worth remark 
that the whole offer" "onie comparison with the stone "et up by the JL'mipuri" in 
Ivoliima in 1<S33. 3 Thu stone (PI. XL Fig. 2) bear" the trace" of a "imilar lotus bud 
ornament at the top. a petalled lotus in the centre, the familiar Munipfiri " tiger.*' but 
without his horn*. in a panel at the bottom with scroll" at the side", such a* might 
have been derived from those carrying the open lotus flower" on the Jamugurl slab", 
and a line of patterns running across above the panel as appears in the Jamugful. 
stone between the panel and the lotus plant. The cow on the Manipuri stone is. of 
course, a Hindu accretion. Apropos of the lotus pattern, it mav be pointed out 
that Godwin- Amtell, in his account of the monolith" at Dimapur. 4 remark* that the 
” Ample circle with the petaliform pattern *' is the only instance he knows of carving 
on the monoliths of the KhaA hills. It is possible, however, that in its original form 
this pattern represented the sun or moon 5 and not the lotus at all. The peacock, 
very prevalent in the Dimapur carvings, is used in Burma as a symbol of the 
sun. 

The most noticeable difference between the Jamugurl and the Dimapur 
monolith* is the entire absence among the former, as far as can be seen, of 
the Y-"lniped form, and the presence of what may be described as an erect 
carved slab (PL X. XI), which possibly takes its place, though the single 
cylindrical pillar (Pl. IX) which exists clearly demonstrate* the connection 
of the whole with the Dimapur remains. On the*e carved slabs the main design 
is a sort of plant bearing sometimes two but mostly four of the *’ petaliform 
pattern ** circles, two on each side of what may be called the trunk of the plant, 
which is topped by a large pointed lotus bud. Below the base is a panel containing 

1 Emile, up. c i t . , p. 0. 

- Njppitt, op. cit p. S. 

} Hod-on, The Mtitkei>\ p. 92. 

1 J.A.S.B., Xo. 1 of 1874, p. 

5 Journ. Roy. Anthrop. Inst., vol. lii, 1922, Carved Monoliths at Dimapur . dbc 
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a pair of elephant* or of tiger*. 1 while there are a ho formal designs cut in the centre 
of what I have called the " trunk “ of the plant. In the centre of one of the slab* still 
erect is the design which Godwin- Au-ten 2 suggests may represent a spear-head (Fig. 2). 
This design i- very frequent indeed on the cylindrical stones at Dima pur. and Loth 
there and heie appears more like a. sword with the guard made in one piece with 
the blade. 3 but its resemblance to the winged Angami spear-head 4 cannot be over- 
looked. This design, too, i< repeated all round the one cylindrical monolith found 



Z. %UI*XS CU tP. 
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1 I have spoken throughout of these animals as "tigers,” hut, extravagant a- it may mvih 

to wiite of " lions ” m Assam. I am not at all sure that that is not w hat they upn-ent. Clearly 
carnivorous, they also cleailv have manes. Moieovei, the Thado Kukm. and. 1 am t"ld. >. one ut 
the tribes on the north bank of the Brahmaputra as well, have a word for an animal, which they 
describe as like a tiger, but mere fonmdaMe and in paitieular as having a mane. They admit, 
of course, that their knowledge of it is only tiaditioeal. If I am collect in it -aiding tins 1 ca^t 
as a lion, the tradition is important, perhaps, m its beaiimr on origin and migiatmn. It aho 
suggests that the curious Mampuii emblem, which is usually depicted as a -oit of horned tincr, 
was originally a lion, whose mane, when it teamed to be undei-tood. except a- a convention, 
developed into a pair of liorns. The Thado word tor the maned carnivore of their ti ad it ions is 
hlo . 3Ir. J. H. Crace, of Haflong. tells me that the Kachans know this animal as "lion.” 

but have no name for it in the Kaehaii language 1 . 

2 Loc. cit.. p. 4. 

3 More closely still, peihaps. it resemble* a bionze swoid in the Nat. Museum. Dublin, 
figured by Joyce, Smaller Social History of Ancunt Inland, p. o*>. 

4 The Igorot of Luzon use a precisely dmilar type, by the wa\. 
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at the Jamugur! site. a* it is round many of those at Dlmapur. But the " enemy'- 
teeth design 1 found on all the round Dlmapur stone* has been very much modified 
at Jam figure The dome of the Jamiiguri cylindrical monolith, more elaborate than 
the Dlmapur ones, is carved with ray- in relief, and has a .-light protuberance at the 
centre, with a shallow vertical groove at one side. po*-ibly to give verisimilitude ( Fig. *2 ). 
It is carved round the ba*e with elephants, which at Dima pur appear only on the forked 
stones, and in the west side of it a rough hole has been hacked, obviously after the 
completion of the pillar and by some very unskilled labour, possibly to make a 
receptacle for offerings or perhaps even a lamp. The hole is clearly no part of the 
original design, and has entailed the obliteration of part of the carving, which 1 -, 
however, in any case not so elaborate in detail as that at Dlmapur 2 (Pl. IX. Fig. 3). 

AYith regard to the plan of the Jamiiguri site, it is difficult to say anything 
very definite, as the jungle all round is so thick, and the ground so uneven, that there 
may be other undetected stones. Oil the face of it. however, there would seem to 
have been a single or pos.-ibly a double row of erect carved slab*, showing about 
8 to 10 feet above ground, and a single carved cylindrical stone (about 11 feet or 
more above ground) at a slight distance from the slabs, and possibly corresponding 
to the great solitary pillar at Dlmapur. Including those face -downwards oil the 
ground, there are .-ome twenty carved slabs, a few fragment*, two square pillar.- with 
cavities in the top, and one round monolith. If the slab* were erected in a single row, 
thev would resemble in arrangement rather the alignment* still erected in the Lhota 
Xaga village.- in the hills immediately east of Jamugurl. than the AngamiXaga arrange- 
ment*. which, while usually in pairs. *ometimes take the form of a double row of 
pairs, as at Dlmapur ; for I recently noticed twenty stone*, long ago erected outside 
C'liazubama, 3 which were arranged in four rows of five, the rows and the individual 


1 Jonni. Roy. Anthrop. Inst., loc. cit. 

- Godwin- Austen, J.A.S.B.. Inc. cit gives a full account of the carving- with illuViation-. 
but it should, peiliap-, be pointed out that hi* assumption that the stones .-uppoittd a roof i* 
eeitainly mistaken, though repeated by Dr. Bloch in Ills account of Dlmapur \Anwal Repo ft 
of the Archer nloqicnl Surrey. Bernini Curie, for the year ending April. IP* »3 u I t-t ill think that it 
i- more likely that the apparent moitices are hollows for the reception of libations of liquor, 
oil. tat. or blood [cf.. Fiver. On the Kht/tnfj (Chin* People of Aroian. J.A.S B. 1. IsTo], and 
would add lhat one of the round monolith-, in the group in which there a»o no Y-shaped 
^tone-, ha- a round hole m the top. pioumably for the same purpose as the square one-: at 
the end- of the Y arm-, while the two square pillar- at .Jdtuuguii have the whole of the 
top hollowed into a ba-in. Another explanation ha- been sugge-trd to me by Aim -1. P. 
Mill-, who ha* -eeii. at Ungma village in the Ao Yaga tountiy. wooden Y 1 - with che 
end- of the arm- carved into wooden hornbill- feathers. and -ugge-t- that the hole* at the ends 
of the arm- of the Dlmapur \ -tones seined to aceommodate -imilai wooden cart me*. It has 
heme utemred to me that the muitiu^ in the Dlmapur nmnolitli- we:e possibly ior the addition 
of wooden horn-, or perhaps an an*, to make the top of the ^ into a rneie or lc 4 - cnniplete oval. 
Two of the older round pillar* have what -eenu- to be tenons where the others have the mu-hinom- 
like top ; possibly this tenon held on a wooden dome. Cf., Jonm. Rmj. Anihmp. I/uf., b<<\ cit. 

3 An Eastern Angami ( Chokrinm ) village. 
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stones in the rows being equidistant from each other, and the higher stones at the 
middle and the back, a- at Dlmlpur again. 1 The apparent erection of a single 
solitarv stone at a distance from the main body has perhaps a counterpart in the 
practice of one or two Serna villages which, when erecting a circle of slab- (athaqtrn)- 
to the memory of a rich man. place a solitary upright stone at a little distance from 
the circle (PL XII. Fig. 2). In any case, we may be pretty sure that the Xaga custom 
of erecting monoliths is intimately connected with the culture of the former inhabi- 
tants of the valley of the Dh'tndrI and it* tributary the Day ring : and that the Mrinipuris*. 
who include in their Hindu and Meitliei-*peaking population, both in the Manipur valley, 
but more particularly among the emigrants from that place to Cachar and Sylhet, 
a considerable proportion of persons whose household language, May tiny. is more 
closelv related to Assamese and Sylheti than to Meithei. 3 have also been affected 
by the same influence, though it is possible that this might have been due to the 
influence of Mrinipuris. sold as slave* in numbers by the Burmese to the Angrimi*. 
and bv them to the Kachans at Dlmapur. and ultimately redeemed and returned to 
Manipur. 4 

So far I have spoken of the tribe that erected these monolith* as Kaehari. bur 
the Bodo race, of which the Kacliaris are perhaps the principal representatives, has 
been held to be a branch of the Mon-Khmer race and an amalgamation of ’* Australo- 
Draviclians “ and *' Eastern Tibetans or Western Chinese. “ 5 of which amalgamation 

1 Dr. Bloch, loc. cit ., p. 21, point* out that the pillars of the fiont iou cone-pond in plan* 
to the Y-shaped monoliths of the third row. while the pillars of the second row toirt*pond to 
the Y’s of the fourth row. and to the middle points of the spaces between the '.tone* of the first 
and third rows. This, however, i* true only of the northern half of the tour row*, the monoliths 
in the southern half appearing to he in line* of fouis fiom back to front, a* in the Angami stones 
at Chazubama. The Jamugui! stones suggest an aintngeinent *u< h a- that de-enbed by 
Dr. Bloch, becun but not completed. To the south ot the mound *nown on the plan dig. li 
the stones are *o disturbed as to make it difficult to gue** at v hat their airaimement may have 
been. 

2 See The Sana Sajas, p. 246. 

3 Grierson. Linguistic Survey r>f India. Pt. I., vol. v, p. 419. It may al-o bo noted that 
the Manipuris preserve the frontal bones of their dead to be thrown into the Gauge* iHofl-on. 
op. cit., p. 117 1. Another river may have served their purpose Lefoic they became Hindu*, a- 
probablv in the ca*e of the Banna n Kaehari*. who, a* lepre-enting the -eini-Hinuui/ed 
aristocracy of the Kaehari court at Ka*pur. al-o threw, or throw, the frontal bone into the 
Ganges (Soppitt, op. cit.. p. 42 b 

4 Soppitt. op. at., p. 4^. 

5 Peal, s * ( )n some Trace- of the Kol-Moii-Anam in the Pa -tern Xaira Hill-, J .A .S.Jj.. A<\ 1 
of 1896, p. 21. C'f. Dixon. “The Kha*i and the Racial Hi-tory of A— am." M",. m India. 
vol. ii, Xos. 1 and 2, 1922. A trace of this mixed oiigm 1 - probably to be seen m the i;m* ot 
two different woid* foi “ mothei.* vi/ , ayo an<; nu>. and their valiant-, by Bodo oi allied 
tribe* within the same linnui-tic group, c.g. Meih Kaehari : a>. own mother ; in-wa. other 
person’s mother; La lung. Dimasa. and Hojai Kaehari- u*o a. a. So amoiu: < mro- the Atong 
u*e jou = mother; other branches. /»•". Bliojpuu* ( >hahabad ' u*e n*ni and tya : the Xagpuria 
wore! is cyo. a- m one division of the Ao and also the Lhota Xaga* ; \idt Giier-on. Ltnguistic 
Survey of India. 
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the Munda tribes of I'hota Nagpur are held to be another branch. Xnw. though 
most of tile megahthic erection^ of the ('hota Nagpur tube" -eem to be m the form of 
eret t "lab- and dolmens of rough torn* like tho-e of the Khab" in A-am. who also 
."peak a Mon-Khmer language. bull oU"-headed (arved "tones. put up apparently 
by Munda". have been found near Lohardaga in ('hota Nagpur. which are decidedly 
reminiscent of the Dima pur and Jamugurl c ylmdrical type, although they eannot be 
>aid to iV"^nible th»un preei-tdy 1 ( Fiir. ♦>). Now. in with the Khaba monolith", these 
Mu iidar i "tones appear to be monumental, and there i" no < onnet tion immediately 
apparent between "tone" "* t up to perpetuate the memory of the dead, and "tones 
erected to a""Ut the feinlizing fum tioU" of Nature, a" I have "hown. I think, wa" 



no. 3. — TYPE OF ( AItVED AIONTMEXTaL stone near batpvr, LOHARDAGA. CHOTA NAGPt'R 
(I. ASIATIC S.C. BENGAL. PAPvT I. Is73, PL. II.) 

probably the case with those at Dlmapur, 2 and therefore aho at Jama gun. If, 
however. the souls of the dead are themselves identified or confuted with the repro- 
ductive powers ot Nature, the connection becomes clear enough. To perpetuate 
the memory of the dead and to aid Nature to reproduce the various species of 
auimaD and plant" becomes the same thing. Of "Uch an identification or 
confusion having often taken place, there is, I think, evidence enough to jiutifv 
a tondubon that the phallic "tones of the Dhansirl valley, and of the Naga 
hills, belong to the "ame culture as the monumental stones of the Ivhasi and the 
Munda. 

1 Dalton, ” Rude S' tone Monument" in Chutia Nagpur.’’ J.A.X.B., Xo. 2 of 1S73 
plate Ii. 

2 Journ. liny. Anthmp. Inrt., 1922, bx. cit . ; also Meaning and Method <f th? Erection of 
Monolithi by the Xaga T/ibr?, ditto vol. lii. 1922. 
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Sir James Frazer mentions instances of the association of the dead with tlm 
reproductive powers of Xature from Africa. 1 from Xew Guinea. 2 and from Europe, 
where the propitiation of the corn-spirit was fused with the wordlip of the dead in 
the cult of Adonis. 3 4 In the Assam area, the Kukh are reported to offer the first- 
fruits of their crops on the tomb of a deceased relative for a year after hi- burial : 1 
the Southern Sang tarns, like the Kukis, offer quantities of grain, etc., duiing the year 
of decease ; and it is possibly not without significance that the Kachin death -dance 
includes a complete pantomime of agricultural operation.-. 5 The Mundas of C’hota 
Xagpur have a bone-burial ceremony for tho-e who have died during the preceding 
year, and this ceremony takes place " after the winter rice is harve-tedA and is 
accompanied by the building of a stone dolmen. 6 In Cambodia, another Mon- 
Khmer area, the Cham tribe bury their dead clo.-e to the be>t rice-field- of the 
family. 7 8 To turn back to Assam again, it has already been mentioned that the 
Kacharis throw the frontal bone into water at the liarve-t fe-tival : s many 
Angamis. e.q. Khonoma. erect the memorial stones for their dead in their 
terraced rice fields : the Angamis of Kohima produce rain by a more or le-< 
magical ceremonv on the grave of the mo.-t recentlv decea-ed member- of a 
particular family. 9 and there is also a grave in the Chakrima Angami village 
of Theniazumi on which water is poured to produce rain, or from which gra-s 
is pulled up to stop it. The Kbnvak Xaga- have a ceremony (Banyan). 
performed apparently by rich men who reap a specially prolific harvest from 
their fields, in which the spirits of the family ance.-tors are called to the granary 
from the original village of their founder, and from the villages subsequently occupied 
by them, while the front and back posts which support the granary roof-tree are 
spoken of as male and female respectively. 10 The Ao Xaga- 10 sometime.- -ave up their 
smoke-dried dead to be exposed in the village cemetery at the harvest following the 
death, and it should be added that it i- only the rich Ao who is sufficiently siimked 
to make such a proceeding possible. But the most significant of all such customs in 
the Xaga hills is that of the K a ly o - Ke ngvu of Karami. who pre-erve all their dead 
in their houses until the first day of the *' gennaX which inaugurate- the next -owing 

1 Golden Bough (old edn.h vol. vi. i>. 17.3 v/. 

2 Ih‘al .. vii, pp. lot, 22S. 

3 Ibid., v., p. 23 3 <gg. 

4 Lewin, Wild of South-Eastern India . p. 2so [quoting fioni Ilennel . They al-o 

erect -mall -tone- after a particularly good harve-t. and the explanation I was gnen wa- that if 
a stone wa- not put up " the spirit- (Cha) weie not good. 

3 Hamon, The Karhin *. p. 203. 

6 S. f*. Roy, The 31 an da * and thfir Country . pp. 40.7. 400. 

7 Baudesson, Indo-China and its Primitive People . p. 314. 

8 Soppitt. op. dt p. 40. 

8 See The Angami Saga*, p. 237. 

10 For these observations on Konyak and Ao custom I am indebted respectively to Mcs,-is. 
H. G. Dennehy and J. P. Mills, of Mokokchung. 
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of the rice after the death-? have taken place. On thi" day the bodies of all the 
inhabitant' of the village who have died since th^ mowing genua of the preceding 
vear are brought out and broken up, the flesh being thrown away with the boat- 
like cottln, and the bone', carefully collected and counted, being placed in the family 
granary for good. Add to this that the Serna stone memorials (atbigivo) are onlv 
erected to the rich, lx. to those whose crops ami cattle have been particularly 
fruitful, and it may be fairly argued that the erection of stones to perpetuate the 
mentor v of the dead cannot be distinguished by any clear line of demarcation from 
the erection of stones to promote the prosperity of the living. If so. it is the Dlunsirl 
valley, a remote corner of Assam cut off by the X’aga and the INIikir hills from the 
outside world, that the monolithic culture, seen in a rude form among the Xaga*. 
the Klui'i'. and the Mundas. reached its fullest and most elaborate development. 
pO'dblv withstanding the influence of Hinduism till it was overwhelmed by the Ahom 
invasion. 

1 niertdv put forward this view of the erection of monolithic memorials as a 
tentative proposition, and it is a far cry from Assam to the west of Europe, but if 
the the or v be logically applied, one cannot help wondering whether the ogham 
stones and cromlechs 1 of our ancestors originally had similar associations . 2 Old- 
established practices often die harder than the beliefs that gave them birth, and a 
gradual development from magical to theistic religious ideas would probably in itself 
be enough to convert the monolithic aids to fertilization into monuments to the 
memorv of the dead ancestors, whose functions of causing the crops to bear and the 
cattle to breed had been taken oyer by a gocl. himself, perhaps, originally but one 
of them. Contact with, and still more partial conquest by, a superior race with a 

1 I have pointed out in a previous paper ( Jcwr a. Boy. Anthrop. In^t.. vol. lii, p. 243) that 
among the Ivacha Xagas dolmens appear to represent the female principle, the male being repre- 
sented by an erect stone ; among the Khasis, too, an upright stone seems to be used as the 
memorial of the male, and a recumbent slab as that ot the female. As regards menhirs, Gomme 
( Ethnology in Folklore , pp. 32-34) mentions a granite pillar 6 or 7 feet high at Holne on Dartmoor, to 
which a lamb was tied and saei lficed on May-day. This rite he associated ith a struggle for pieces 
of flesh, originally raw, *' at the risk of cut hand*.” with the idea of sacred power attaching to 
pieces of the flesh, and with that of a sacriflce to the “ god of waters ” ; he quotes as a parallel 
a bull sacrifice described by Miss Butne in Khropikirt Folklore (p. 473). The parallel here to Xaga 
customs is exceedingly close. May-day in England i> closely associated with fertility rites, as 
is the harvest in the Xaga hills. The rites at the latter are frequently accompanied by the 
-a c rifle e of a bull, which is torn to pieces alive by the Angamis ( Jonrv . Boy . Anthrop. Inst., vol. lii, 
p. 09). and by the PhGms. for instance, is hacked to pieces alive vith daos, to the gieat risk 
of all participating and the certain hurt of some ; the pieces of flesh are much prized, paiticulariy 
the liver ; finally the victim at such sacrifices is normally tied to a post of phallic design, 
Y-shaped or cylindrical ( Jonrn . Boy . Anthrop. Inst., loc. cit.). The association of the KaeLari 
mmoliths with running water has already been mentioned. Fryer (J.A.S.B., he. cit.) gives 
another instance in point. 

2 It is, perhaps, worth mentioning that the baetylic stones figured by Prof. Macalister in 
his Ireland in Pre-Celtic Times might be the precious collection of any Xaga. I have just 
siieh an assortment from a Konyak granary in front of me. 
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tnentic religion already developed might bring about such a change in a com- 
paratively >hort period : the former, it not both of the-e. appears to have befallen 
the Munda* and the Kha-i*. while the Angaini Xaga* appear co be now in the actual 
proces- of *ub-Ti.tutmg the monumental for the magical idea* a*.-c>ciated with their 
monolith-. 1 iheie -eem- to be no inherent iea-oii v\hv the rude .-tone monument - 
oi our own Bland- -houid not have had a Minliat hi-torv. Ifruinleehs, indeed. are 
-till tne bed- ot Drainn * and Diarmuid — A eims and Adorn-, the dviiig god : dolmen-' 
m form, the -tone altar- of many a -aint. who-e ruined -iirine marks the liaunt 
“f >ome pagan deity of am ient Donegal, are still called ” beds " ; and it might 
l, e that not only our altars, but the grave -stones of our church vard- are the lineal 
representatives of stone - put up by our forbears to aid the posthumous effort- of their 
dead. ’* made one with Xature." to fertilize the earth and give mtrea-e to their 
oh-pring. 

Xote. — Since writing the above. I have had access to Dr. Bloch's note on the 
Jamuguri stone* in the Annual Report of the Arch* inluij tail Surntf. Rental Circle , 
tor the year ending 1903. 

Dr. Bloch found the single ” chessman " pillar and twenty-four carved -labs, 
of which four were still erect, another having probably fallen since then. He gi\ e< the 
approximate distance between the slabs a* 10 feet, and the height of tho-e then 
erect as 6 feet 3 inches. 8 feet. 9 feet d inches. 8 feet 0 inches : and that of the 
cylindrical monolith as 9 feet. In the latter ca-e some of the earth at the base 
niu*t have since been removed, as the Lhota Xaga standing by tlw pillar in my 
photograph is a tall man for his tribe, and cannot be le-s than 3 feet- G inches in 
height. Dr. Bloch describes the small square pillar as 3 feet 8-\ inches high and 
1 foot d inches broad, having a hollow in the top 71- inches square. He gives the 
average breadth of the erect slabs as 2 feet G im he-, and oh-erves that they 
are slight lv narrower toward* the base than higher up. 

In the same Report Dr. Bloch withdraw- hi- view that the Y .-tone* at Dlmftpih 
supported a roof, and epaotes an observation made by Sir Bamfylde Fuller on the 
resemblance between the >tone- at DImapur and certain Soma I --haped po-t*. 
though it is incorrect to state that the Sema po-t- alway* fa< e ea-t. Dr. Bloch al.-o 
observes that the " .-]>ear-head ** design ** closely re-emble- the Xaga knife." There 
is no Xaga knile of this type at all. 

1 rf. 8 hakes pear, TanyWtul F<>lk Tabs. f(c . in F> lU»n. xxxiii. No. X \\ 270 (Sept., 1022, : 
Hudson, Pritnifir Culture of India* p. 103; Xa>ja nf Marti ^>U’\ pp. 1>S. loo. 1**1 . 
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THE EVIL EYE IX SOME GREEK VILLAGES OF THE UPPER 
HAL1AKMOX VALLEY IX WEST MACEDOXIA. 

By Margaret M. Hardie (Mrs. F. AV. Hasli'Ck). 

[With Plate XIII.] 

§ 1 . — IXTRt » DUCT( >RY. 

To the inve-tigator of Greek folklore no superstition is so useful as tlie all prevailing 
belief in tlie evil eye (3 icr^avia). Greeks, both men and women, readily admit 
its existence and their own fear of it. for it is abundantly warranted by scripture, 
in particular by Solomon, notorious as an authority on magic. 1 The investigator 
can therefore arrive in a village and at once, without danger of being baffled by 
shyness, suspicion, or stupidity, a^k who suffer^ from overlooking. A little adroit 
playing on the belief that the more attractive a person is, the more he must fear the 
evil eye. will work wonders in the way of establishing sympathy between the 
investigator and the villagers. Otherwise much time may have to be wasted in 
trivialities in order to establish this essential sympathy. Questions on such a 
subject abo instruct the villagers in tlie burning topic of the investigator's business 
and ^ave annoyance from the ignorant wi^pieions which arise so easily in a 
Macedonian mind. Further, they frequently discuss it among themselves and are 
primed with numerous stories of it< manifestations and cure. This familiarity of 
theirs with the subject enables the investigator, as they pour out their information, 
to instil into their minds ideas of orderlv presentation of their knowledge and of 
clear enunciation in speaking. In dealing with a topic so safe and so familiar there 
is no ri>k of losing information by administering this necessary and useful training. 

§ 2. — Xature and Prevention . 

Overlooking may be voluntarv or involuntary. The former is produced by 
spreading all the fingers wide and moving the hand, palm downward, with a quick, 
slanting gesture towards the person to be curbed : one or both hands may be used. 
But this type is in practice little more than a je^t, the known consequences of 
overlooking being too serious for a person to burden himself lightly with them. 
It is rather the involuntary variety which is the object of Macedonian fears and the 
subject of my paper. 

In the Upper Haliakmon valley it is not known who has the evil eye. Blue 
eyes and meeting eyebrows inspire none of the fear they do in Old Greece. 


1 The references aie collected by Ehvorthy. E> il Eye, note 7a. 
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presumably became blue eyes are portentously ram in 01<! Greece and frequent in 
every Macedonian village, where 30 per cent, of the population is blue-eyed 
according to my anthropological lists. It is known, however, that if a new-made 
mother Mickles her infant front both breasts without an interval between, her 
glance will be baleful to the first thing on which it rests afterwards. Again, Miould 
a mother weakly yield to the tears of her newly weaned sun and resume feeding him, 
he will, in later life, have the evil eye. 

Those who are found by experience to have the evil eye seem to take a regretful 
pride in its possession. The liorse-and-rider "tory told me in every village with local 
dramatis persona is typical. According to thh. a villager claims to have -ucli 
power ; and. to convince his rather sceptical friends, expresses admiration of a stranger 
who happens to ride by at that particular moment : the Granger inevitably falh. 
Or it may be that a stranger casts doubt on the reputed skill of a villager : the latter < 
friends summon him to prove it at the expense of the stranger a< he leaver and the 
result is a triumphant vindication of the villager's claims. 

Overlooking is known to be seldom due to spite, and no rancour is cherihed 
against a person who has the unfortunate gift. He (or she) is simply avoided for 
the future. It is advisable to turn back and make a fresh start if you meet Mich a 
person going to your wnrk in the morning. 

It is difficult to say what attracts the evil eve. Beauty is, of course, a great 
danger to its owner, but any one, young or old. ugly or beautiful, may be attacked. 
Only those born on a Saturday are exempt, but on Saturday afternoon, be it under- 
stood ; for it was on Saturdav afternoon that Christ was born, and it is from ( hrist 
that the Saturdav-born derive their exemption. New-made mothers have much 
to fear from it until their purification, forty clays after the birth of their child. Beasts 
and inanimate objects suffer no less than men : young children suffer most of all, 
although infants are safe until they are baptized or their mother celebrates her 
purification, I think, because the infant is scarcely regarded as an entity until tho-e 
events take place. 

Anv illness which is obviously not due to organic disease, a breakage, or a < hill, 
is set down to the evil eye. The ordinary symptom" are diMomiort. headache, 
whining, sleeplessness, and peevishness. L sually the trouble \ield- to one or other 
of the remedies given below, but sometimes it is severe enough to bring death within 
fortv davs. An extreme case was that of an infant of Ivastona (the am ient 
Kvletron) n which was taken to vi"it it" grandmother when two month" old. It" 
-waddling bands had ju>t been undone when a neighbour called. Hie admired the 
fine child, with the reMilt that it fell ill at once, and in -pit* 1 .onceivabh? 

remedy being tried it died in twenty-four hour". 

Prevention, even in Macedonia, is thought better than cure. -o amulets 
( finer Kavrovp^) are generally worn to keep the evil eve at bay. Adults often 
have a cross or sacred picture or piece of inceme concealed about their person. 
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New -made mothers have a variety of prophylactic under their pillow or on their 
head. siu h as a red string, incense, bread, salt, garlie. indigo blue, a nail, gunpowder, 
a black and white thread, a ring, a pair of silver buckles. The ring and the silver 
buckles divert the visitor's attention to themselves. silver having in itself an 
additional power over evil magic*, as in our own silver bullet. The black and white 
thread I do not understand : I have found it again in a prophylactic spell said over 
a new-made mother by a Ylach woman. Gunpowder is a potent killer of men. 
so may reasonably be expected to destroy any evil eye that glances at the mother. 
A nail is the symbol of strength and will occur in a spell I give later on (Xo. 1). The 
power of the indigo rest- presumably in the intensity of its blue. Garlie has 
recognizedly caustic properties (to a /copco eive KavcrriKo ). Salt strengthens and 
preserves. Red is in some obscure way potent because it is the colour of Christ's 
blood. Bread because of its use in the communion mass has a well-known 
religious significance : the bread which has been used during morning service in 
the church of Our Lady Made Manifest (IT avayia <t>ai>epa)fiev7 /). of Kastoria. has 
a great reputation as an amulet in such cases. 

Children wear round their necks a cross or a picture of Christ or the Virgin, but 
they may discard their amulet in Kastoria when three years old. An infant may 
wear on its bonnet a clove of garlic, a few white beads, a cheap pearl cross, a scrap 
of (.oral, or the gold (gilded) coin known as a flour t. 

A remarkable necklace was worn by a Bogatsko baby. The foundation wa< 
of alternate blue, white, and silver beads, all alleged to be without prophylactic 
value. At intervals were suspended a vulture's claw set in silver, a roughly shaped 
lapis lazuli bead, a small packet of alum, a picture of St. Stylianos. a cross, and a 
packet containing a snail inside a walnut shell. The claw is a very favourite child - 
amulet among all creeds and languages of Macedonia. The power of the snail I 
do not understand : the alum presumably derives its efficacy from its well-known 
fixing properties in dyeing. St. Stylianos — whether his name is derived from cttiAona 
a fobinn'. or from a-rijpiCw. I support, according to the Macedonian pronunciation. 
Stvrianus — is a well-known patron of weakly children. The lapis lazuli bead s colour 
is effective, but. in addition, the bead has been found useful in preventing mis- 
carriages. and is hence called arapniTOTrerpa (” stopping-stone "). I therefore now 
think it probable that several elder brothers and sisters of the infant had died, 
pre-uiiiablv from overlooking, so the mother hung St. Stylianos and the " stopping- 
stone ** on this child in the hope of “ stopping " the sequence of deaths, but I have 
not vet returned to Bogatsko to inquire. 

Shops have a horseshoe or a clove of garlic suspended over the door. A 
Shati-ta man has particular confidence in a French horseshoe he picked up during 
the war ; it is. of course, twice the size of an ordinary Macedonian shoe. Calves 
wear necklaces of bright wool tassels, as does even a young donkey of my acquaint- 
ance — adult donkeys, as is known, are unworthy even of being overlooked. Horses 
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wear a tuft of badger’s hair on the forehead, but never the blue bead necklaces so 
familiar to the tourists of Athens and Smyrna. 

The spoken word may also effectively ward off the dreaded evil. As is well 
known, the pale skins of Xorth Europeans are much admired by the dark- 
complexioned children of the South. As a result, on my removing my glove one 
day in Shatista. a woman screamed ” Garlic ! ” and kissed my hand, exclaiming. 
“It is as white as a saint’s.” Another in Kastoria remarked that I wa* “ milky- 
white ” ( by no means true), whereupon her friend turned up the hem of my dress and 
exclaimed ex €L ^ l(TT ^-p T0 ^overran (“ Her skirt has a lining ). meaning, I 
suppose, that I had also defects. 

I have so far found no Greek prophylactic spell said over a new-made mother, 
though I have no doubt that such spells exist, like the Vlach one I have mentioned 
above. To protect an infant, undo his swaddling bands and pass the hand upward- 
to the crown of his head and down again over the trunk, saying. “ If his pudenda 
are evil eved, then may his face be evil eyed ! ” (6a ^dpy y <bvat rov utt'o fidn. tut e 
rd TTcipy 7 } fiovTpa tov utto plutl}, The spell is from Shatista. 

In these prophylactic measures two principles are discernible. The pictures 
of the saints, the cross, the incense, and the bread make a direct appeal to religion 
for preservation, while such amulets as beads, garlic, horseshoes, and badger s hair 
belong to a lower level, to secular rather than to religious magic, according to a 
distinction made bv my husband and elaborated by him in his forthcoming book. 
Transferences front Christianity to Islam. Apart from the confidence they give 
it will be noted in how many there is a suggestion of power and permanence and 
stability — their main purpose is apparently to divert to themselves the attention of 
anv possible overlooker. Thus, a Kastoria small boy. who was frequently over- 
looked, was never allowed by his mother to leave the hou-e until die had daubed 
some coffee grounds on hi- cheek, in order that the first remark made on him by 
pa-sers-bv might be a comment on his dirty face. t.e. on something extraneous to 
hi- personalitv . Similarly’, in the village of Serbia. South of Kozam. women for a 
-imilar reason dye small spot- on their cheek—- but here I -uspect that the ladle- 
are quite aware of how the-e “ patches enlnuv e their charm-. Another small boy 
of Kastoria habitually’ wore stockings that were not a pair. or. if they matt lied, one 
was outside in. An incautious person admired a string of twelve hor-o- In* saw one 
dav : at once the bells on the two foremost hor-e- shivered into a tliou-and piece* 
but the horse- them-elves remained unhurt, the bell- having attracted all tno e\il 
to them-elves. The amulets, in short, are a specie- of lightning conductor, just as 
tlie power of overlooking is thought popularly to be a kind of electiieity which 
re- ides in the eye. 

£ 3. — Remedies for hie Evil Eve. 

Sometimes, however, all prey’entive measure- pro\e in \am. and the e\il eye 
ha- fallen on some one. Recour-e i- then had to variou- well-tried remedies. A 

m '2 
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woman of Kastoria. who is noted for her magic touch, takes a thread from the 
patient‘s clothes, mutters a spell, and heals the patient. A Greek gip-y in the -ame 
town (Pl. XIII. Fig. -I) massages the patient A forehead and pre^se< upward- ni< 
eyebrows. In Bogatsko bear's hair is burned, and the child held in the fum*^. a 
curious remedy which is based on a still more curium custom. In autumn, 
dancing bears are led round the villages, and not only entertain the villager-* but 
also walk over the bodies of sick men. women, and children tu cure them, much 
as do the dervishes of Constantinople. Mothers make a point of buying some luir 
from the bear to store against future need. 

Like their amulets, their remedies for overlooking fall into the two categoric of 
religious and secular magic. Of the religious the mo-t obvious i> summoning a 
piiest to read a prayer over the sufferer ; in his service book he find-* one ready to 
hand called ” A Prayer for Overlooking *' (Ei^/) ew fiaatcavLtir). If an animal 
has been evil-eyed, a cross made of pitch may be hung round its neck, pitch being 
used in both white and black magic because of its supposed presence in the nether 
regions. A horse fell sick once at Kastoria and was unable to rise. Its owner and 
his friends by main force dragged it to its feet, and then beat it three times round the 
church of Our Lady Made Manifest : the horse was immediately visibly better, 
and next day they loaded it for a successful journey to ShctGta. ten hours away. 

The most prominent church at Shatista is that of St. Menas, the finder. 
Hanging on his eikon in the church is a big silver model of an eye. with which a cross 
is signed over an animal ill of overlooking : failing to cure is. I am told, unknown. 

Similarly, a little oil may be taken from the sacred lamps in a church and placed 
in water in three plates. If the child has been overlooked, the oil mingles with the 
water, otherwise not. Apparently nothing more is necessary to cure the child. 

A famous religious remedy is the fiovoftepo. This is one of the small cro^se^ 
with equilateral limbs which the monks of Athos c arve with a figure of Christ and sell 
all over the Levant. It is reported to be made of the horn of an animal which ha-- 
only one, povutcepo signifying literally ” unicorn." Mr. G. F. Abbott accepts thi- 
derivation and explanation. 1 and it is certainly true that most of the pLovotcepa 
now sold are made of horn. But the monumental Greek Dictionary, which L in 
process of compilation, is sceptical of both explanation and derivation ; rightly I 
think, for I note that the older povofcepa in Macedonia are carved wooden cros-e- 
set in silver, and nor made of horn at all. In addition, three times out of Mnvn I 
hear the word pronounced wonokyro (umoKvpo). such confusion of y and "hurt ( 
being frequent in popular Macedonian pronunciation. I would, therefore, "UgL^t 
that the older form is p.oiufcvpo — the word seems known only in Macedonia and 
Thrace, and not to have reached Old Greece. The meaning would then be puio< 
o Ki’p uk (’* Tiie Lord alone feureth] ”), an explanation I was, as a matter of fa< t 
offered bv a native of Yelvendo near Serbia, 
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Ee the meaning of the word what it may. the povofcepo is much employed to 
cure overlooking. An old woman takes a gla<> of fresh water, and with the uoi'cvepo 
in her hand signs the crc»- three times across the water, whereupon -die plunges 
the pLoi'u/ctpo into the water. If bubbles rise to the -urface of the water, a 5 
they usually seem to do. the patient i- certainly suffering from overlooking I nit will 
now recover without more ado: plunging the fiovotcepo into water being both for 
diagnosis and cure. 


§ -I. — Curative Spells for the Evil Eve. 

It is never difficult to learn the religious remedies for overlooking, but -pell- 
are more difficult to obtain. For one thing, the old women who know them earn 
a few pence by them, and are naturally unwilling to divulge their -^cret- to a 
pos-ible rival, a scientific rea-on for their acquisition being neither understood nor 
believed : onlv when old enough to " retire from business." do they communicate 
them to a vounger woman. Some are afraid that imparting their knowledge will 
bring their own death, though exception may be safely made in favour of the 
eldest born of a family, a condition I am fortunate enough to fulfil. There is also 
a general belief that the spell acts for only one person at a time : when the ” wi-e 
woman ** is. as often, a harassed mother who soothes her peevish child to sleep 
bv her -pell, it is a serious matter to surrender her power. Fortunately, the words 
must be spoken either to act or to break the spell, so that women who can write can 
usuallv be persuaded into writing down the words. There i- no difficulty about 
learning the ritual part of the spell. I have nowhere in Macedonia found, as I did 
in the island of Keos. that the spells may be told by a woman only to a man and 
vice versa. 

The bona fides of my informants may be suspected. T nnecessarily, I think. 
Apart from the character of the spells them-elves. which conform to the usual rule- 
of magical procedure, the circumstances in which I obtained Xo. 7 renders its 
forgery impossible. Its narrator is a young girl of Bogat^ko. to who-e father s hou-e 
I was unexpectedly taken on my first morning in that village, She was very willing 
to go through the ritual part with me. but extremely reluctant to communicate the 
word- in case she broke the spell, which she used every night to send her nephew 
to sWp. Finally, after bani-hing all her relatives from the room, she produced 
a well-thumbed piece of paper on which she had written down the words as dictated 
by tlie (fid woman v ho had taught her the exorcism. She wrote them down in my 
notebook from this piece of paper, but [Hilled me up short when I inadvertently 
repeat »*d aloud one of the senteiu es. She had no time to com oct and writedown 
the won!-, and her terror of breaking the charm wa- painfully real. A< several 
of tie* others are apparently broken down ver-ion- of thi- one. it is of some importance 
to have established its genuine character. 
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The diaim- I have -o far « ollected are a- follow,- : — 

(1) From Ka^toria : 

If a vi.-itor ha- overlooked a ehihh take three nail-, three live coal-, and thn-e 
-philters from the dour by which the vi-itor left. Put them in a -hovel and hold the 
-hovel a lew minute- in the tire. Then lay the child on the around, pour a Inti 1 
water on the -hovel, and let the re-ultant -moke envelop, e the diild. If the nail- 
lea]* about in the .-hovel. the trouble i- due to the vi-itor‘> evil eve. Finallv, mve 
the child a little water to drink from the -hovel and its crving will cease. 

It i- -carcely to be doubted that the woman says a -pell (\uyia). but mv 
informant, beimr a mail, did not know it. 

(2) From Kostaradja above Bogat-ko : 

A woman takes a dish of water and makes a cro— over it. She then diop- 
a live coal into the water. As it falls to the bottom, it take- the evil eve with it. 
She next signs the cross three times over the water and then takes a little du-t from 
the coal, sprinkles salt on it. and rub- the sufferer's head with the mixed coal and 
-alt. She concludes by throwing three pinches of salt into the fire to banish the 
evil eye. 

Here again the woman doubtless says a spell. 

(d) From Bogatsko : 

A "wise woman “ is summoned. She first says forty 7 TarepijpoiA' whidi 
apparently means saying the words " Our Father “ (t rdrzp rj/icov) fortv times. 
Then she takes a glass of water which has been newly fetched, in silence (repo 
a cr pur 6 p err o), from three fountains. Into it she drops five coals in succe.— ion. 
repeating for each the following " narrative charm " : — 

r errcre rj yeXciSa era fiovcr^upi* 

T\i<f)OVi'Tas ?} fiuva fie to <ra\ to finer Karev . 

T\t(f)OVVTa$ Kai yin >) fxava to %efid<7Kara . 

Xu Kyarj <JTov KoerfjLov Ka\tu rd py iraOevy tlttqt€. 

The eon: yace birth to a calf. 

Its another, liekiny if. undid the evil spell unth In r spittle . 

And /. the mother , hire undone the erd spell by licktny. 

May tJie child lice and prosper and not suffer any harm ! 

This -aid and done, the woman gives three pinches of <a\t to the patient and 
sprinkles water on his face. Any remaining water is to be thrown out at cro-s 
roads. The old woman is given a penny for her pains, but tramples it under foot 
before pocketing it in case it should have been infected by the patient'* trouble. 
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(1) From Sarakina. 12 Iiduin south of Shathta : 

Take three live <«»ak and <i glass of fredi water. Sinn the ero^s with eat h t oal 
acros-; the water and plunge it in after saving 

\idpa 7 e\d8a, 

\uipa poa^dpa, 

'Traei aro fxircudp teal ckv SarrxdOfjKe. 

Vrcrt va pij , SacHCiOf/ kcu to piKpo. 

Da p pit d (oa\ 

Dappled i fdf. 

Vent to nntch t find arts not tcd-tfjtd. 

Til as met tf the fluid not he eed-t >n d / 

This and tlie foregoing spell are evidently related. [ hope later to g i v» > ebew la-re 
a fuller version which I obtained from the 0 reek-speaking Modems of tie -ame 
area. 

(5) From Ka-toria : 

Break a live coal into three piece*-. Take three pinches of salt, give one to the 
child, throw a second over your shoulder. and east, a third into the the. Then 
sign the cross, saying Xpiard s' kcil Uavayia (” 0 Christ and the Virgin " ). and 
drop the first fragment of coal into a glass of fresh water. Pirk up the '•el ond 
fragment, saving va (tkuctovv rd fca^d rd pdrta (’’Down with evil eves“) : and 
drop it into the water. Drop the third fragment in. Then give the child three 
sips of the water to drink and three times touch its forehead with the water, living ; — 

XifByco ra Katca ra puna 
teat Ta are o (p 6 e pay para 
teat at KaK fopas. 

I din n d^hnaf a tea if ted t ift v 
and toffse* 
and ted datfs. 

Then with the open hand sprinkle the child eight times with the water, vour 
live fingers multiplied by eight making the magic number forty. Any water left 
is to be thrown out into the street, the mual repository of rubbidi in Macedonia. 

My informant s ten months old eluld n reported to re<piire tliis treatment 
every night before it can go to sleep. 

Several poorer versions of this ^pell have been giv»*n me eKe where, and at 
Kastoria itself. 

It may be noted that the lady's (Meek i- not above reproach, the syntax of the 
last line being dubious, and utt o pO t pay par a apparently a Mi". Mulaprop rendering 
of drropOkypara. 
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(6) From Kastoria : 

Take a triads of water ami three grains of salt. Make a crus- three tinier with 
the vilt aero-* the water. >aying each time, ro ovofia. rov rrarpu * kcil rov v'ov 
Ka\ rov aytov Trvevaaro? {" In the Name of the Father and the Soil and the Holy 

Ghon ). 

Then throw one ot the grains of *alt into the lire, and the second into the waiter. 
With the third. >ign the cro*^ in front of the patient three time-. afterwards puttiiur 
it in hi* mouth. 

Next pick up three live coal- with the tong-. With each make a ero?- over 
the water and drop it into the gla— . saving to the fir-t and >eeond, ti> to ovofia rov 
7 Turpo? teal rov viov tcai rov tiylou rrvtVfiaro?. To the third *av. in-tead. drruio^ 
rrjpdei fit tcciKo futri, m <tku<?i) to uclri rov ('* Death to the eve of whoever ha* 
the evil eye ). If the coals do not sink to the bottom of the gla-*. the malvti 
F not due to overlooking : if they do. it F. If all sink to the bottom, the overlooker 
is a man : if only one sink*, the overlooker is a woman. 

Now' sprinkle the water on the patient with the open hand, the back being 
towards the patient and the fingers pointing downward*. Continue the sprinkling 
so long as it takes to mutter the creed (to “ mertvoy ’*). After this give the patient 
three sips of the water and then wet his cheeks, forehead, and hands with it. Finally 
throw' any that remains out of the window, but with averted face, saving, e^co ro 
kclko, fiicr a to Ka\o (“ out with evil, in with good “). Turn the eniptv glass upside 
down and leave it so overnight. 

This exorcism can be handed on only to the eldest born of a familv. men a* 
well as women being eligible to learn it if the first-born of their familv. 

(7) From Bogatsko : 

Take a metal coffee-cup and make nine indentations in the ashes of a charcoal 
brazier (aayydX). Take a glass of water in the left hand and a black-handled knife 
in the right : with the knife take a little ash from each of the nine marks, sign the 
cross with it over the water, saying, T rjerov? XotoTo* vd vucarf rd /ca/ca rov raF* 
(” May Jesus Christ destroy the ills of So-and-So"). and let the ash fall into the 
wuter. Obliterate the nine indentations. 

Now' with the same knife draw a large cross in the ashes of the brazier, saying. 
; I to £F XpicrTos Kai 7 * 9 Avdpyvpoi ot (“ )avfiarovpyoi . vd vucarj rd icafcd rov race xai 
avra ra kclku eV>a rov dppedarov oiriaa) vd yvpvovv. (’* May Jesus Christ and the 
Unfeed Saints [Cosnias and Damian] conquer the ill* of So-and-8o. and mav the 
evils that have befallen the sick child go back the way they came “). Then take 
a little aji from the four arms of the cro.-s and say, Xpiaru^ vd vueduj 

ra teated rov rade, as you drop it into the w’ater. Obliterate the cross, saving, 
XaAi'w rd tea zed fiana , rd Kitted epya ("I am blotting out evil eyes and evil 
deed* ). Three times altogether this large crc>-> is to be made and obliterated. 
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Next. pick up three live coal from the hrazier with the tongs. make a cross with 
each over the water, ainl let it fall into the water. Each coal represents one of the 
three po— ible source-? of overlooking, viz., woman, man. or that vague thimr. halt 
ghost. half shadow, called IcrKtov. On making the cro>- ">a\\ 1j]ctg vs \pta-r6s. 
On dropping in the first coal, which stands for women overlookers, say. cr t 3ovv to 
KupSovva . crfSovv ra cnc^pa' va aSovv kcil ra kcikcl rov race • va gklhtovi' ra 
'SvZta r ?;9 (“ The coah are quenched. the iron [tongs] ^ quenched, mav the ilh of 
So-and-So also he quenched. Destruction to her breast- *’). A" the -econd coal, 
representing men. i- dropped in. mv crSovv ra KupSouia* c t 3ovv ra cr:c i}pa ■ va 
<r t 3ovv feat ra Kaxa rov race* va axdcrovv ra Karoo rov (" The coals are quenched, 
the iron [tongs] is quenched, may the ills of So -and -So be quenched/* As the 
third, representing the vague Ictk/ov. falls into the water, say onlv crfiovv ra 
KapSovva. crSovv ret crtCypa' va cr^uvr xat ra xax a rov race. 

It a coal sinks to the bottom of the glass, it reveals that the man. the woman, 
or the iCtkiov, which it represents, overlooked the child. 

After this take a pinch of salt and three times sign the cross before the patient*^ 
face, saying, I yaovs S^pLcrros vci viKap ra xaxa rov raSe (Mav Jesus Christ conquer 
the ills of So-and-So **). put a little of the salt in the child's mouth, and throw the 
remainder on the fire, saying, arrays ctkllK rov d\as. va axd^ Kat ro kciko drro 
rov rraic 1 As the salt ‘ bursts ' so may the child's trouble * burst ' Take a 
second pinch of salt and forty times stroke the child's forehead with the inside of the 
thumb, with an upward slanting movement, saying, craodira 1 rrarepijpoL. crapuvra 2 
7 rarepyjpoi up to crapuvra 4U rrarepijpoi (forty. 1 . ” Our Father : forty. 2 . 
*' Our Father " : . . . : forty. 26. “ Our Father " : forty. 27. Our Father ” : 

. . . : forty. 4o. Our Father"), that is. counting up to forty, at each number 

prefixing ** forty " and adding ” Our Father." 

A third pinch of salt is now taken and the child's forehead stroked as before, 
while the operator counts backwards from forty. 

Next dip your hand in the waiter and from close at hand sprinkle the patient, 
the back of the hand being kept towards him and the fingers pointing downward**. 
Sprinkle him three times, twice from right to left, and the third time from left to 
right, -o as to begin and end on the right. Each time say, v[,Sco rd Kaxa puna, 
ra xaKa tpya " I am washing away evil eyes and evil deeds “). 

Then sprinkle him from a distance three time-. saying, uv ro ecbeptv / 
ptpa vd to rrdptj ij rv^rtt ("If it came with the day. may it go with the 

night *’). 

Wet your finger in the water and touch the * lnld's lip- witli the word-. Jr to 
tebeptv i) I't yra. vd ro rrdpij // pepa {" If it came with the night, may it go with the 
day "}. Any water left in the gla-s i> to be poured out into the gutter, while you 
say rr co v rpt^ ro vtpo drro rip* ucrrpa^ia. in rpc\y ru kclko dm ro rude (’* As 
the water runs away in the gutter, "o may the evil run away from So-and-So "). 
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Conclude 1 1 v turning tin* g!a-- up-ide down (to prevent any lemaihing. 1 
think'. 

It i- throughout e—ential to -ay tin* patient*- name. 

(>} Fioni Sara kina : 

Take a gl a>> of tre-h water and three grain- of salt. Drop them one hy one into 
the water, -avmg. /circt o ^/Aios kcu #} — \\uiva va tro/tr a~av tp/na , <tt«z 
aTTupon a. u i SpPjKcii t> v A Pava^ ku rn 3 j-rr/cartti" kcu trv\a t yco tj M apui kk. 
crt £to«<x/an*« ut rpia c-tipia o\«> (** Mr. and Mi". Su-und-So -et out to go to a 
lonely, desert plate and found Tommy and overlooked him. And I. Jane, happened 
to come along and have i mvd you of your overlooking with three trains of -alt **). 

Next drop three coal- into the water, one hv one. < oimting eat It time knkward- 

from fortv ami -aving ay tire utto l ivtou, ici t 3yoi i' rtt /. xuTia tov kcu la ctkucjuv: 

Ta 7 rov 7 roi\ui to v uv tht iittu yvviuKa , va Syovv ra uaria Ttj > Kai va <tkut(>vv 

tci f3vZia t fj\ (” If a man did it. may hi" eye- fall out. If a woman did it. may her 

eye- fall out and her hrea-t- Imr-t ). 

§ 5. — The Nature of the Shells. 

The fir-t of the-e cxorci-ms hear- little or no relation to any of the other-, 
reiving, a- it doe-, niainlv on the -uperstitious value of the number three and the 
medical effect of ” smoking " the child. The six exorci-ms wdiich follow are. as will 
be seen, clu.-elv interrelated, while the eighth again -tands by it-elf. 

In the six the familiar mixture of religion and -uperstition confronts us both in 
formulae and ritual. Thus, in Nos. 2. 4. d. f> and 7 the operator sanctifies the water 
she uses by signing the cross over it. A further religious element is added to No. o 
bv saving " 0 Christ and the Virgin, and to No. 6 by invoking the Father. Son and 
Holv Ghost and by repeating the (reed. In No. 7 the words *■ Our Father " are 
murmured forty times, as in No. J. their potency in No. 7 being enhanced by 
prefixing the superstitiously valuable word *’ forty." The same spell invokes Chri-t 
as the conqueror of evil, and appeals to the healing saints Cosmas and Damian. 

On the superstitious side salt and live coals are u-ed in all the exorci-m-. tilt- 
svmbolism being apparently that the evil eye is to ” burst " with a sound like that 
of a live coal hissing in water or of salt crackling in the lire. The latter i- indeed 
explicitlv stated in one formula of No. 7 *’ (As the salt ’ burst".* so may the child - 
trouble * burst * **). The admitted virtues of salt as an antiseptic, a strengtheiier 
and a preservative, account for its choice as a weapon both of defence and otfeiu e 
against the evil eve. We ourselves, it may be added, believe, at lea"t oil Saturday-, 
that evil is averted bv throwing "alt over the shoulder, as in No. o. 

Apart from the mimetic "vmbolisin of a live coal hissing in water, it is not 
easy to understand why a coal -hould have power attributed to it. No explanation 
has ever been offered me by the people themselves. It may possiblv derive from 
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xh*‘ir knowledge of tin* < leaming and di^intV* ting pro|erties of < lmrcoal adi. As 
their Usual fuel i- wood, the ” coal” is always a piece of < lum-oal. Educated Greeks 
nave suggested to me that the i oals ''ink or float ac< ordmg as tlwv are ver" | oi raw, 
and Therefore absorbent of water or not a "eandaloudv rationalistic interpretation 
of their allege* 1 *' testing ** powers. 

Passing from siiper-titioiis ritual to "Uper^titiou- formula*, we And that tlie-e 
are at onee more varied and more interesting than tile religious. In the Litter no 
explanatory ritual accompanies the spell, in the former su< h mi accompaniment is 
the general rule. Thus, in Nos. .> and 7 words and actions alike suggest washing 
away evil : a> the exoreizer in Xo. 7 destroy* the cross -lie made m tlic ash* she 
claims to destroy the evil. Water is to be poured out into the gutter in Xo. 7 that the 
trouble may vanish as the water vanishes. In the same exorcism the parent's 
sickness [< supposed to be ended by the extinguishing of the < oaU and tongs m the 
Are. At the end of this spell, however, occurs a formula divorced from any 
explanatory ritual, when both day and night are invited to remove the spell : it i< 
no more than an attempt to exhaust the contingencies in which the evil befall the 
child, and is onlv one more example of the foolish metuulou^ne^s which cliarai terizes 
many " old wives' remedies.” A few mere imprecations com lude the list of 
superstitious formulae. 

It will have been noted how many of the nioftf* found separately m X"s 2. 
o and A. recur in Xo. 7. The connection between them is so close that Xo. 7 may 
almost be considered a< the parent of the others. 

The remnants of a *’ narrative charm " are found in Xo. :>, and again in Xo. 4 
A< alreadv stated. I possess a fuller version, collected from a -ource outside the -cope 
of this paper. Xo. 8 is a separate and complete ” narrative charm.” chiefly remark- 
able for its confusions of thought and gender. 

A striking feature in the exorcisms is the use of ’'lucky numbers, lime 
is found in the ritual of Xo. 1 (?) times). Xo. 2 (twice). Xo. ?> (once). Xo. f (once). 
Xo. 5 (four times), Xo. fl (five times). Xo. < (six times as tint* and one e as n / /it . Its 
multiple), and Xo. 8 (twice). Fo/f/j occurs in the ritual of Xo. ?> (once), Xo. -> (*mi e), 
Xo. 7 (twice) and in the formula* of Xo. 8 (once), of Xo. 7 (three times). hx< op- 
tionally. /bv coals are used in Xo. ?>. Numerically fhm appears more prominent 
than fottff. yet it is the latter which has given its name to exon mum (aapax tig para) 
and exorcizing (caparrL^ta). 

A won l remains to he said on Xo. 7 where the cxorciser strokes tie* < hild s 
forehead with her thumb. This G evidently rudimentary mas-age. and it is certainly 
very soothing, as this partuular girl doe- it. Pitfereiues in tin* touili of peoples 
hands are popularly recognized, while another hum of head massage is -till m back- 
ward Bogatsko required of vouiig wives if their mother^-in-Iaw find it difficult to go 
to sleep : it is the va /jl€ yJreiQia’ifi and ptt'f filmin' which alarm our modesty 
at intervals in Greek and Turkish folk-tab-, but are seldom to be literally translated. 
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Thi- slight -dentitie element of cure being admitted, there >eem- nothing 
more of ^eientific value in the spells. The word- are generally a patter of mere 
nonsense, a fragmentary spell being as potent for healing as the complete edition. 
It is by their suggestion of help and healing that the spell- work, exercised, as they 
are. on people extremely susceptible to suggestion, whether it be for good or ill, 
for sickness or health. And so even the men who in health affect to despise such 
old wives* remedies** [yvvat kElci 7 rpuy/jiara) have glad recourse to them in 
sickness and find frequent healing. 
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STONE CIRCLES IN GAMBIA. 

By the late Hexry Parker. 

Percy SbvJen Mevnorial Fund Expedition. 

i 1 . 

Throughoui the British portion of the Gambia Valley the tradition* regardin': the 
past distribution of the inhabitants agree that in early times the occupants of the 
lower part of the valley, more especially tho^e on the northern side of the river, 
were the Serere* and dolus . 1 two agricultural races who are believed to be descended 
from the same ancestor, although now their vocabularies are altogether dissimilar. 
They are stated to have advanced down the valley from a country to the eastward — 
that is. evidently, the Niger Valley. Whether they ousted any earlier aborigines i* 
unknown. 

Long after they had become settled in permanent villages along the Gambia, 
and had brought the land more or less under cultivation, an invasion bv their 
northern neighbours, the Wolofs. a very dark race, who had also come originallv 
from the east down the Senegal Valley, drove the westerly settles, the Serere*, 
from the neighbourhood of the river into the interior on the north side, wher*-* thev 
occupy a district known as Sin. They designate themselves as SIn-Gandum. 
* the people of Sin,*’ and state that the appellation " Serere ” is an offend ve 
nickname given to them by others. The invaders also caused the Jnlfm to evacuate 
all their land* on the northern bank, and to migrate acres* the river into the 
territorv on the south dde. Apparently the Jolas then spread westwards toward* 
the coast, and southwards a* far a* the Ca*amance River. A branch of the Jo la* 
may have advanced in thi* southern direction at an earlier period, as the southern 
people have differentiated to ^ome extent in both customs ami language from tlio^e 
who occupy Fonyi. the tract near the Gambia . 2 

Like the Serere*. the JbLL consider t lie name by wliieli they are n< >\v known 
an offensive one. It L a Mandiuka word meaning "lie who pay> ” (ui ivpav^). 
and refers to the character they bore for avenging injuries. A JdlaA own name 1 
for himself is Agvamat (pronounced vith an imlLtim-t hard y. .-ometinv^ almost 
like the Arabic hiatus). There are tracts of a Bantu attirdtv in the grammar* of 
the Serere* and WoloiA wh.ile in tlm < a-e of the JbiV the Bantu cunmetion is *o 

1 Diolas of French author: a> pronoun* “d in tin* Canihia Y*dlt v l-y tlu* otln r the 

initial h a distinct and stiong vitk the En-Jidi "«mnd of -h. The pruph it thev 

use the void, pronounce it Gyola. 

- See the lefeience to their pott< iv n< ar the end uf thi- section, and ah , in >ei tion Xo. 3. 
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evident that the language may perhaps be added to the other Bantu tongues 
without much chance of error . 1 

A considerable number of Mandmko (usually termed Mandmgoes). the residents 
of Mandih, ’* the Wilderness " (a Wolof term), to the we^t and south-west of 
Bamako on the Niger. also moved westwards into the Gambia Valley, and settled 
down behind the earlier arrivals, a small part of them also passing along both banks 
of the river as hir as the Atlantic coast. Some belie\e that the Mandinko united 
with the Wolof s to expel the Sereres and Joins front their territory, but this maybe 
an error, as the expulsion appears to have occurred before the Mandinko arrived 
in the valley. 

A few intruders from the great Fula districts of Futa-Tdro on the northern side, 
and Futa-Jaloh on the southern side, also penetrated to the river, and settled down 
near each bank, evidently at a much later date. This completes the traditional 
account of the early occupation of the country, although it is possible that some 
additional details may yet be gathered from those who have preserved the old 
ideas and tales of the past. We must now look elsewhere for additional information 
bearing: upon this subject. 

When the Carthaginian general Hanno. in the early part of the fifth or late in the 
sixth century, b.c.. sailed on his voyage of exploration along the north-western shore- 
of Africa, he recorded, in his written account of the journey, that he took with him 
interpreters from the mouth of the Lixns River (now called the Draa). These 
per-ons, who would doubtless be fishermen, must have been previously acquainted 
with this coast, and accustomed to sail along it occasionally, even if only when 
driven southward by violent winds. He stated that he sailed from Lixus ” for 
twelve days coasting the shore, the whole of which is inhabited by Ethiopians, 
but the interpreters could not understand their language, and they fled at the 
approach of the Carthaginian fleet. These people appear to have been the Perorsi. 
who are mentioned by later writers as occupying this tract. He also met v it li 
a river containing crocodiles and hippopotami, which is supposed to be the Senegal 
(Senekal of the Berbers and Moor?). 

After returning to Lixus. probably for more provisions, he resumed hi- 
adventurous vovage. Two days after pacing what was clearly Cape Verde, he 
recorded that they came to *’ an immense opening of the sea." This mud have 
been the estuarv of the Gambia, which is so wide that the low chores are not visible 
from the central part near the sea. On each side of it as he sailed up tin* river — 
or. as he wrote. " towards the continent " — was a plain ” from which we .-aw by 
night fire arising at interval- in all directions, either more or less/* He mu A then 
have been higher up than the estuary. A nee for some miles above Bathurst. the 

1 See Sir H. H. J jhnston, A CuwparatU'C Study uf the Bantu and Sean-Bantu Lunya ayes. 
vol. li pp. 202-211. 
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capital. one shore is invisible from the other, and he would probahlv keep near 
one of them. It is elear. too. that he spent one or more nights up the river. 

The tire*' are to be seen at the present day. Tliev are caused bv the annual 
burning of the millet straw left in the field- after the reaping of the ears, and of 
the dense tal] drv gras?es and brushwood which cover the lands that have been 
left fallow. The reference to these fire.? fixe? the season as being between the middle 
of January and the middle of March. At that time the Harmattan wind would 
be blowing from the north-east, across the Sahara, and doubtless it would prove of 
material awstanre to the progress of Hanno‘s ships when on the open sea. 

His record proves that the country was already well occupied by people who 
practised agriculture and kept cattle in the same manner as at present. Soon 
after the dry grass has been burnt oil a new growth springs up on which the cattle 
feed readily, while the burning of the millet straw, as well as the grass on the fallow 
lands, furnishes a useful manure for the fields. It is most probable that the 
inhabitants had been settled in the district, and had developed these methods of 
culture long before HannoX time, in that vague past which is such an impenetrable 
darkness in Africa outside the Nile Valley. As there are still no other people about 
that coast, with the exception of the Mandinko already mentioned, who may have 
arrived there at a later date, it must be assumed that these early resident'' were 
the ancestors of the Sereres and Jola?. and possibly of some part of the Wolofs. 
From the Gambia. Hanno continued his voyage southward and made no further 
reference to that part of the coast. 

Little advance in the knowledge of this portion of Africa had been made public 
up to the time of Pliny (77 a.d.) : but there are indications that it had been further 
explored as far as the Gambia, and that tho?e who visited it had got into commu- 
nication with the natives as early a? the second century n.c. In that century 
Polybius noted that south of the Peror?i were the Daratite?. distinguished by the 
appellation *’ Ethiopian " from the Dara-Getuli. apparently the Mclano-Getuli of 
Ptolemy, who occupied the interior tract near the J)raa or Data River at the border 
of Morocco. After the Daratites came the river Bamhotu?. beyond which it \\a? 
repotted that there was nothing but mountain? for a Iona distain e to the south. 
As such mountains are non-existent there. this statement show- that the 
re-examination of the coast had not proceed* d beyond the (Jainbia. 

Ptolemy, who wrote about 150-100 a.d.. give? the name of the river from 
which the Daratites deiived their title a? Data? or Daradus. with it? mouth in 
15 D north latitude. These detail? finally ?* i ttle the <]tie?tion a? to the identity of 
the river. It is certainly the Senegal River, whiih i? ?till termed Xdar by the 
Wolofs. Xdara by the Mandiiikas, and Xdaro by the Fula? of the Gambia Valiev. 
Its mouth is about 10' 30' north of the equator. 

Thus there are two West African river.? ot practically identical names- the 
Draa. or more correctly the Dara. at the southern border of Morocco, and the Xdara 
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of i?enegambia : and when this is understood the difficulties which Sir E. H. Bunburv 
could not overcome in his HiAonj of A nek ut Geogro j>h>j no longer exi-t. Apparcntlv 
the Ethiopian Uaratites are to be identified as the AVolof-. whose territorv. Jolof. 
extended along the south bank of the Senegal River. 

Daradu< is a compound of two wonE which should be united by a livphen. 
as Dara-dus. The second component appear- to be the AVolof word <Gh} which 
mean- " river." If a AVolof were a-ked to -tate the name of the Senegal River 
he would reply " Xdara-deh." The early traveller- -eery. to have tran-foi med 
this into " Daradu-." It is worth notice that at lea-t three rivers are called Data 
or Dara. there being one in Palestine. AATiether the people who gave it this title 
were connected in any way with the namer- ot the two AVe-t African river- i- a 
matter on which I am not qualified to exnre-- an opinion. The Arabic word c AoR 
meaning *’ spread out " or *’ repelled, would be applicable to many other river-. 

With regard to the second river, the Bambotus. which must be the Gambia, 
thi- word is ai-o a compound, and apparently should be written Bambo-tus. The 
last syllable may perhaps be due to the analogy of Dara-du- : to the early traveller-, 
unacquainted with these languages, it might seem that if Dara-dus meant *' Dara 
River." Bambo-dus or Bambo-tus would be the term for ” Bambo River." The 
alteration of the initial alveolar sound d to t may be due to the influence of the 
preceding u. so as to avoid the abrupt change from a labial to an alveolar -ound. 
This is put forward as a mere suggestion which may offer a possible explanation 
of the syllable t»t$ in the name of the river. AVhatever uncertainty there may be 
regarding it. the meaning of the first part of the name is not doubtful. In tile 
languages of the races settled at or anywhere near the mouth of the Gambia, the 
word ” Bambo " occurs only in Mandinka. in which it is in everyday use to express 
4 * crocodile .* 1 Thus Bambo-tus would mean " Crocodile River.” Pliny stated that 
Polvbius specially described it as being full (r<fet'i>on) of crocodiles and hippopotami. 

In the second century, a.d.. Ptolemy called the Gambia the Stacliir." a word 
that cannot in this form belong to the local languages, wdiieh have no An ^ound in 
one svllable : a vowel mu-t intervene between the twv* consonants. If the word 
be sifft. meaning ” baobab.” the syllable clnr might point to ////•/. the word for “ tree.” 
as the second part of the compound. In the Bambara dialect this becomes jiri. 
and the letter^ j and hard </ are often interchangeable as initial .-. 2 Thus, in 
Mandinka a water-put i< jihuhl or gdndCi : a leaf is vnnbo or gainho ; an ear ot 
millet is jam*) or fjumo. The Mandinka J*!]' 1 * ” w ater, incomes ggr in Maude ; jono. 

1 This is pronounced '/a m the Gambia \ alley, where* i- uiven a- the word meaning 
“ -tream.* 1 Xdara-dah corner very near l)aradu<. The r>uund which 1 ha\e represented hy A 
is written t:h hy Tien< h author- ; it has practieally the -ound of rh in ” Inch. " 

2 In Gyula, or Uyula, a Mamie dialect, the j xmiid. -o di-tinetly heard in the Biiti-h part ot 
the Gambia Valley, i- altogether leplaced by <j>js accoulmg to M. Pelafo— e. In the Jr. la lanuuuin 
a - im ilar change i- made. 
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slave." becomes j*j*ju : and jau> % lion, is gyura. According to this, Stachir would 
mean Baobab-tree (river) : but such an explanation depends on too manv " ifs ** to be 
trusted, and I offer it as only a suggestion in default of a better one. 

The name Bambo-tus may possibly indicate that some Mandinka people 1 had 
already settled on part of the lands not far from the mouth of the Gambia River, 
not later than the second century before Christ. The final o sound speciallv 
differentiates Mandinka and Ha^onka nouib from those of all the other Mande 
or Hamlin dialects. 

To find the early home of all the Mandinka tribes we mibt look far a wav to the 
north-east, to the neighbourhood of the Mediterranean Sea. In the fifth eenturv 
before Christ, when Herodotus wrote liis history. “ a powerful and numerous nation 
who were known by the Greeks and Romans as the Garamantes. from their chief 
town. Garama, occupied an extensive tract to the south of the Xasamones, who 
lived at the side of the Syrtis Gulf. Their territory stretched into the desert region 
or Sahara, and for a great distance east and west. They continued to hold it up to 
at least the time of Vespasian, late in the first century a.d. : and then they 
disappeared from view. As they cannot have been suddenly exterminated, it is 
the general opinion that they moved southward across the Sahara, and that the 
Mande peoples are their modern representatives. 

It is not necessary to assume that they migrated in one great horde ; for many 
years small parties may have crossed the deserts, and established settlements in the 
more fertile tracts to the south of them. According to Herodotus, five Xasamones 
made their way through the Sahara as early as the fifth century B.c. ; and in the 
succeeding six centuries the paths leading to the south must have become well* 
known. Even in the time of Herodotus the nature of the interior of the Sahara 
had been ascertained, evidently by those who had been through it. He noted that 
" the co un try is desert, without water, without animals, without rain, and without 
wood, and there is no kind of moisture in it." The Garamantes were alreadv 
actually in occupation of the habitable parts of the Sahara on its northern side, and 
they might have by that time discovered the practicable ways through it which lead 
to Murzuk. Agades. and other oases. 

At a later date there can be no doubt that this knowledge had been acquired, 
since two expeditions which succeeded in passing quite across it. probably in the 
second century after Christ, are recorded by Pliny to have been undertaken by 
Roman troops. In the first one. which was in charge of Julius Materials, the Roman 
governor of the province, the route adopted and the point reached are not stattd, 
but. at any rate, a country inhabited by black people, who are termed ’* Ethiopians/' 
was visited. The second expedition reached an Ethiopian town called Agisvmta. 

1 Mandinka is the adjectival form. Mandinlr or Mandihkeyo means fc *Mandin man ; 
the collective form is Mandihkr> , 4 ' the Mandinka people," the Mandinkas. improperly termed 
Mandingoes. 
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passing on its way through Garama, where it was joined by a force of Garamantes. 
whose king had been about to lead an expedition across the desert on his own account. 

It i* evident, therefore, that lie maintained some sort of intercourse with the people 
to the south of the Sahara, whose conduct may have rendered it advisable to puniMi 
them. 

Such military demonstrations cannot be treated as mere visits of exploration, 
for which only a strong guard would be necessary. Sir E. H. Bunbury raided some 
objection regarding the transport difficulty before the introduction of camels, which 
lie wrongly believed were introduced afterward* by the Arabs : but evidently the 
Xasamones were able to overcome it hundred* of years before that time. In such 
marches the troops would be sent forward in batches, and relays of slaves might be 
employed in carrying provision*. In any case, we mu*t not think of these so-called 
" armies ” as consisting of large bodies of soldiers. When Maulay Ahmad, the 
Sultan of Morocco, despatched an expeditionary force in 1590 a. it., to conquer 
Timbuktu and the whole of its extensive territory, it consisted of only 3U00 picked 
cavalry and foot-soldiers, with about GOOD non-combatant followers. According to 
the Tank'll es-Sudan* ” the History of the Sudan.** they made their way to the 
Niger, and arrived there, " safe and sound," in about four and a-half months of the 
cool season — from some time in November. 1590, to March 30. 1591 — and rapidly 
accomplished their object. 

There is one bit of direct evidence which appears to be conclusive as to the 
identity of the Garamantes with the Mande or Mandih people. When Cornelius 
Balbus was granted a triumph for his conquest of the Garamantes in the fir^t 
century a.d.. he carried in the procession a list of the towns, rivers, and races over- 
come or met with. The latter part of the list, which Pliny fortunately published, 
after mentioning the river Dasibari. ends thus in Philemon Holland’s translation ; 
'* And againe forward [that is. southward] 1 these town* lying one to another (wox 
oppida continua], Baraeum, Buluba. Alasi. Balsa. Galla. Maxala and Zizania.” These 
were the southernmost settlements or villages of the Garamantes. Excluding the 
last two. all these name* have a distinct Mandihka or Malinka appearance, and one 
of them. Buluba. i* an undoubted Malinka word which is still in every-day use. 
with the meaning " right hand ” (buhl, hand or arm -A hi 7. great), but also signifying 
" south ” or " southern.** The Fulas. too. use ydma and ndnu. for " right hand ” 
and "left hand,’ 7 and al*o for "north" 7 and "south.” In India and Ceylon the 
expression for " south ” is " the right.” dnlchhina. Among the Arab-. also. right ” 
and "left" mean ‘'south” and "north.” The village which received this name 
was evidently " the southern village,” Bulu-ba kunda. the word for village being 
understood, as in the case of others in the list. 

With the exception of Maxala and Zizama. the other names of this group of 
southern villages do not merely resemble Mandinka words ; thev are also capable 

1 All word- in square ImiLket- are inserted ky me. 
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of explanations in Mandinka. or the closely allied dialect. Malinka. as 
follows : — 

Baraeum. — This word may be Bara-kunda. There are now village- 
called Baro-kunda in the Gambia A alley. Bara is a Mandinka word for a 
boat. In Mande. barn means *' bitter manioc." calabash." '* gourd." and 
in Malinka. " work." One of these meanings might be applicable in thi- 
ca-e. Kvndd is the Mandinka word for a village. 

Alasi.— Po-sibly this may be Lad-kunda. **' the closed village." that i-. 
one shut in or defended by a protective fence or stockade, sanmiio. of -ome 
kind. 

Balsa. — This word may be Balu-sa. Bdlu is the plural of bd. goat : 
in Fula the word is also bdlu in the singular and bdli in the plural. Sa (m 
Malinka. .s aha), is still the Mandinka expression for a market. Hence, sd — 
fe. place or site, originally signifying the place or site of a market, lias come 
to denote a town. Thus. Balu-sa. followed by it or l' a mid. would be the site 
or village of the goats’ market. 

Galla. — In Malinka. gala is a meeting-place, or place of as-emblv. 

Rapsa. — This word occurs in the earlier or more northern part of PlinvV 
li-t. Bap is not a Manclinka word. If it was borrowed from Phoenician 
traders, the word might be Rab-sa. the market of the lord or master." 

Tapsacum. — Another name in the northern part of the list : it might be 
Tabu-sa kimcla. ” the village with a market at a Tabu tree." the broad-leaved 
fig. 

Dadbari River. — The second half of thi- word mav pos-iblv mean 
“ river." the modern Mandinka expression for which i.- I'd. a- in Ba-koi. White 
River. Ba-fin. black (or blue) river, the two mam effluent.- of the Senegal 
River. All the lower part of the Gambia River i> called merely Ba bv 
Manclinkas. and by Fulas. Mayo, a word with the same meaning. Bdthn and 
bare in Fula denote both the sea and " lacustrine river." according to Reichardt. 
The Fula word for the Arabic hahr. sea. is given by him as India ra : this G 
pronounced bdro bv Fulas of the Gambia Valley. In Pliny’s Hi-torv otlmr 
rivers of northern and north-' we-tern Africa have name- ending in bar or 
bar. In his Garama list there is a Xathahur : others are Xabar. Sandabala. 
and Subur. Thu-. Da— hbari might po-sible be *' Border-lying river." 

While these example.- merely show that pos-ible. and no far-fetched, derivation- 
of the names may be found in the Mandinka and Malinka dialect.-, the word Bulu-ba 
stands out as certainly a Malinka word (the Mandinka form being Bulo-ba). which 
is quite applicable to the position of a large village in the south part oi‘ the countrv 
of the Garamantes. It appears to prove that they spoke a Mamh* language, that is, 
that they were the early Mandinka people. 

_\ 2 
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A name given in the Sudan to the various Maude races, hut not now employed 
by themselves, is Wangara. The short dark people who were encountered hv the 
Xa<amones mo^t probably spoke a language allied to Bantu, and Wangara is 
distinctly like a Bantu name. 1 which would mean ** the people of Xgara,** or Gara. 
Whether this is connected in any way with Garaina h uncertain. 

A possible reason for the migration of the Garamantes may 1 >e found in the 
account given by Herodotus of their objection to the visits of strangers, and of their 
protecting themselves against such intrusions by sinking concealed pit-fa IP along 
the paths leading into their territory. When they had been conquered by the 
Romans, placed under a Roman governor, and found it impossible to recover 
their ancient independence (and doubtless were subjected to the exactions of 
Roman tax-gatherers, possibly also to the conscription of many of their young 
men for military service out of the country), they may have decided that it was 
preferable to face the dangers of the march across the Sahara, and to join those who 
had already become established in the fertile valley of the Xiger. 

It is evident that such a movement of a nation would not be undertaken unless 
thev had acquired a definite knowledge of the country they were about to occupy. 
We do not know in what part of the Sudan they first settled. Sir H. H. Johnston 
suggested in The Colonization of Africa, note. p. 12. that the town of Agisymba. which 
the expedition of the Romans and Garamantes reached, was " probably Kanem 
or Boriiu.'* that is. far to the east of Timbuktu. The earlier part of the migration 
may have taken this route. The present Mandiiika tradition is that they first 
settled far to the east of Manclin. and afterwards proceeded to an intermediate site 
to the west of that one. finally advancing still westward to Manclin. 

The Tarikh es-Sudan states, according to the translation by Professor Houclas. 
regarding the empire established in the Xiger Valley by the Mande people, including 
under that term all the races who speak the Mandiiika dialects : Melli [or Mali, 
as it is also written] is the name of a great country, very spacious, which is found at 
the extreme west, by the side of the Atlantic Ocean. . . . We are assured that 

this kingdom existed before the Hegira [622 a.d.]. that twenty-two princes reigned 
there before this epoch, and that there were equally twenty-two who reigned after 
it. That makes in all forty-four kings. They were of white race, but we are 
ignorant from where they took their origin. As for their subjects, they were the 
Oua'kori. When this fn>t dynasty disappeared, it was replaced by that of Melli. 
of which the princes were of black race.* 7 In a foot-note the Professor explained 
that the Oua'kori were " the Wangara. that is to say. the Mamie or MandingoesX 

In the Gambia Valley I was informed that, according to the Mandiiika tradition, 
the early niters were chosen from the " W hite BambarasX who are considered to be 
of the purest descent. I was astonished to meet with one who was making a 

1 Among the v * Older Bantu ” names of Eastern Bantu tribes two are called Wa-guru 
[ f : Wa-luguru] and Wa-nguru. 
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journey in tlie upper part of the British Protectorate. He had long dull brown hair, 
grey-blue eyes, a straight nose, and a skin muddier but little darker than that of 
some of the natives of southern Europe. He was clearly a man of '* the Mediterranean 
race.“ Three varieties of the Bambaras are recognized, the white, the brown, and 
the black. The first one evidently preserves the original light tint of the race : the 
other two. and all the rest of the Mande people, have become much modified in this 
and other respects, probably by an intermixture with the blood of Negro slaves 
In fact, a Fula of Bundu remarked to me that in his part of the country the 
Mandihko are considered to be racially like the Tukatoro. a Fula -speaking race who 
occupy Fula -Toro, an extensive tract between the Gambia and Senegal Pavers, 
and who are believed to be the result of an intermingling of Wolof and Fula blood. 
They are the " Toucouleurs ? of French writers : the Mandihko term them T6ronka>, 
people of Toro. 

We do not know the average length of rule of the early Melli sovereigns : but 
assuming a period of only ten years, the reigns of the first twenty-two kings would 
carry back the first dynasty to about -100 a.d., or perhaps two hundred and fifty 
years after the expedition of Julius Maternus. If their reigns lasted fifteen years 
on an average, the date would be one hundred and ten years earlier. 

In Golberry*s Travels in Africa (in 1785-1787). a tradition of the Mandinkas of 
the lower part of the Gambia Valley is recorded. He was informed that ” about the 
commencement of the tenth year of the Hegira. Amara-Sonko. a celebrated Mandin 
warrior, descended from the interior of Africa at the head of more than 20.000 armed 
men. and followed by a great number of women and Marabouts [Muhammadan 
priests]. He ravaged all the northern coasts of the Gambia [river], arrived towards 
the mouth of the river, where he fought many battles with the [Wolof] king of 
Salum. and finallv remained conqueror/* Later reinforcements which were 
despatched from Mandin enabled him to consolidate his position, and he became 
the permanent ruler of the lower part of the right bank. 

If. in the absence of more definite information, we are driven to accept the old 
traditions of the residents, and the logical deductions from other historical facts, 
as being possible, or even probable, approximations to the true history of the early 
settlement of the races in the Gambia Valley, we must arrive at the following 
conclusions : — 

1st. That people who spoke a Mandiiika language may have been settled at 
the mouth of the Gambia in the second century b.c. 

2nd. That the main body of the Mande. or Mandin. or Wamrara nation had 
reached the Niger, and had established the kingdom of Melli or Mali, 
by about 300 or 100 a.d. 

3rd. That the Gambia Valley was invaded by Mandiiika- from Mandin. and 
was annexed by them soon after 032 a.d. 

4th. That these people were the Garainantes. 
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odi. That the other early inhabitants of the Gambia Valley also came from the 
Ea*t. out of the Xiger Valley, and were allied to the Bantu races of 
Central Africa. 

The author^ of V ,k Mi** in,) n>» Sen&fnl (1900) mention a southern tradition 
that the Sere res Lame originally from Kabn in the upper Casamance Valley, and 
belonged to the same "roup as the Jolas. According to this, only three or four 
centuries have elapsed -ince they were driven north and across the Gambia, bv 
Mandmkas and Fulas. Thi- does not agree with the Gambian tradition-. and it 
appears to be improbable, as the whole Jola people intervened then between the 
Casamance and Gambia Rivers. According to my present information. Jolas 
were living to the north of the Gambia more than two thousand year- ago. and the 
AVoluf tradition definitely places the Sereres beside them. 

But some part of the Jola nation must have been settled in the Fonyi district, 
south of the Gambia, in the prehistoric time when the pillar-circles were being 
erected in the tract along the river. Parts of a jar of thin pale yellow pottery were 
discovered in one circle. 3 feet and 1 foot below the surface, and fragments of the 
same kind were collected by me at shell-mounds at Vint ah, in Fonyi. in the countrv 
of the modern Jolas. The people stated that the clay from which such earthenware 
is manufactured Is met with only in French Fonyi, and they were unanimously of 
opinion that all such specimens were conveyed from there. Possibly it may also 
occur further to the south, but. so far as I could learn, there is none in the main 
valley of the Gambia. I saw no unbroken article made of this material, but I believe 
they are made still. 

I may also note here that throughout the district in which my investigations 
of the circles Avere prosecuted, there are to be found lying on the ground, in some 
places, often near the circles, small fragments of a coarser dark brown pottery, 
an inch or an inch and a-half square, impressed or engraved witli simple hatched 
designs which are practically identical with those employed by the modern northern 
Jolas. The-e are illustrated in connection with an excavation made at a circle at 
Tamsur Ahmadu AliyI Village, where one of the same motives occur- on similar 
pot ter lying near the buried persons. All the villagers identified these old fragments 
as c * Jola pottery.' 5 and they stated that no other race of the Gambia Valley either 
manufactures or make- u-e of pottery of this character. These fact* are. I consider, 
convincing proof of the correctness of the ancient tradition regarding the former 
occupation of the district by the Jolas. 

AVe ha\~e this evidence, \\Tiich may be accepted as trustworthy, of a pre- 
historic trade along the rh~er. Either the makers, or, more probably, traders, 
brought the yellow pottery (if not the brown also), to barter, or the people of the 
pillar district made special journeys doAvn the river for more than one hundred miles 
in order to acquire it. There seems to be no possibility of doubt that both these 
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varieties of earthenware were mamitYu tured by Tolas in the ancient times, some 
centuries n.c. Thus it may he -aid to prove that a branch of the Tolas was already 
settled at that period in Fonyi — how much further south is unknown. The 
ancestors of the Sereres who are found in the Upper Casamance Valley appear to have 
been the leaders in this eaily southern movement from the Gambia Valley: the 
Tolas followed them. The rest of the Set "re nation spread northward into the 
Sin district, perhaps under the pres -tire of the AVolof advance, which drove the remain- 
ing Jolas across the river. 

The fact that the existing paths from tie* interior to the river are identical with 
those of prehistoric time-, a- the numerous circles found along them abundantly 
demonstrate, is a proof that the early inhabitants possessed nearly the same t lading 
stations along the Gambia at present. There could be no other rea-on but trading 
facilities for opening these ways from the interior for many miles down to the 
river. The people cannot have journeyed from distant villages merely in order to 
catch fish in the river. Occasionally they might return with a small supply ot rice 
that had been grown bv local residents in lowdving lands, but the area suitable for 
its cultivation is so limited that it is only immediately after the small crop has been 
gathered that any supply is available for sale. Practically all the other crops which 
are grown near the river are also cultivated in the interior. Thus it would seem 
that the only use for such roads would be to permit the people of the inland districts, 
while visiting friends on the way. to proceed to these trading- places at the liver in 
order to exchange their products for goods of some kind which were obtainable at them. 

I have alreadv remarked that the pottery of the Fonyi district was one of these 
articles. Salt was most probably another. In the eighteenth century (1730) there 
was a considerable importation of it from the mouth of the river, near which it was 
extracted from a pit or pits of some kind- — probably shallow' excavations — -according 
to Moore. He stated that it always found a ready sale, and that cargoes of it were 
also brought from the Cape Verde Islands. This local transport bv canoe- would be 
a much simpler matter than conveying it by land from the distant mines of the 
Sahara. The qualitv might be inferior, but that could be improved by di -solving 
and re-evaporating, so as to eliminate mo-t of the earthy or -andy particle-. 
Sun-dried fish would also mot with a good market, and possibly kola nut- : and rice 
grown in the southern Jola country, where several varieties not found up the river 
are produced, might also be imported. 

For the return journev down the river, the traders might carry cargoes of the 
various kinds of millet, as at present, together with sun-dried salt meat, hides, 
and perhaps a little Mandifi gold. Cattle and sheep might also be taken. 

§ ± 

The portion of the Gambia Valley m which menhirs and stone circles of worked 
pillars occur extends eastward on the north side of the river, from Balangar. Ill miles 
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from Bathurst, the capital, at the head of the estuary, up to the Kune ha wa Creek. 
On the south bank, according to my information they are found only in a verv 
circumscribed tract about 150 miles from Bathurst (sec hatched areas on 
map). 

Throughout the pillar-tract, the banks of the river are little above flood level, 
and the ground rises gently into the interior. At intervals of a few miles low ridges 
of brown iron-stone rock approach the river, and in some parts run nearly parallel 
to it for several miles. The rest of the soil is mostly cultivated, the crops grown 
being various species of millet, ground-nuts. Indian corn, eassada or manioc, a little 
stunted cotton, and small patches of rice in suitable low-lying sites along the 
drainage lines, and the sides of pools and >wampy places. Sowing h carried on during 
June. July, and August, and the crops are gathered from October to March (l) The 
rainy season is from June to September, inclusive, and during the rest of the year 
little or no rain falls, excepting that of an occasional tornado, or an errant thunder- 
shower. 



At irregular distances of a few miles along tlie river there are trading stations 
with wharfs on wooden piles, at which sailing cutters and small steamers and steam 
launches call to deliver goods, and to ship the surplus produce of the countiv. which 
they then convey to Bathurst. Large steamers of low draft pa" up the river a< 
far as McCarthy Island, over 100 miles from Bathurst. 

As a general rule, there is a native village close to each wharf, from which 
footpaths keep open communication' with the interior, running in a fairly direct 
line away from the river for long distances, through both British and French 
territories. Other paths connect these lateral ones. Villages are established along 
the paths at distances usually not exceeding three or four miles. 

The circles of pillars are found closely adjoining almost all the villages in 
these districts, or in their neighbourhood, especially in the western part. This 
fact indicates that the distribution of the population has not altered much 
since the early period when the pillars were erected. It is unusual to find 
circles more than half a mile from the existing houses ; commonly they are not more 
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than a quarter of a mile away. From this it would seem that thev were set up by 
the early resident* of the villages. 

According to the local tradition which I have already recorded the inhabitants 
of this part of the country in early, that is. prehistoric, times, were Jblas. Evidently 
it \va> this race who had reclaimed and cleared the land, and had brought it under 
uiltivatmn. There is no tradition and no trace of any earlier occupants At 
present, the district is chiefly held by Wolofs in the western part ; Toroiikas (some- 
times called Tukatoro. a Fula -speaking race, from Futa-Toro. which lies to the 
northward), to the east of the Wolofs. but only in scattered villages : and a few 
Mandihkas or Mandniko. the Mandingoe^ of other authors, towards the more 
eastern part. 

A former Almami (or Imam) of McCarthy Island, who had travelled through 
part of French Senegambia. and who was for some time my interpreter on a former 
visit to the Gambia, informed me that he had seen two pillar-circles, like those of the 
valley, in the Timbi district, which is about dd miles to the west of Timbo. 
and lies to the south-east of the pillar-tract of the Gambia : hut I have 
been told that his statements should not be accepted without corroboration. 
An English mining engineer who had passed on prospecting journeys several times 
through Timbo and its neighbourhood, and up to the Faleme River, stated that he 
had not ?e°n any stone circles in that part of Africa. Nevertheless. I may add that, 
ai cording to my experience in the Gambia and Ceylon, it is very unusual for mh h 
definite evidence to be without ^ome foundation, especially when the informant 
has nothing to gain by inventing it. In West Africa, and aho in the jungles of 
Ceylon. I have had several fruitless tramps in search of pillars in the first case, and 
inscriptions in the other : but there was always at lea^t something to which my guide 
could point as the thing I wished to see. On one occasion in Ceylon, at the end of 
a walk through very thornv jungle for 5 miles, terminating in an actual crawl 
beneath the thickest and otherwise impenetrable mass of thorns. I was shown some 
much-contorted, dark, micaceous veins in the face of a gneis> rock, as being an 
ancient inscription. In the Gambia. I went off to explore the crest of an ironstone 
hill on which there were said to he ** stone^ ** — only to discover that. a> I expected, 
these were merely large boulders disposed naturally in a line by the ancient fracture 
ol a super incumbent thick slab. 

In Cross River Natives, p. -Gy ti tup. Mr. B. Partridge described and illustrated 
some basalt- stone pillars with carvings on their faces, which are arranged in more or 
less circular figures. The stones are watenvorn and smooth, but are not stated to be 
cut to their shapes. Some were erected recently within the memory of living persons ; 
he remarked that others may be several centuries old. Each one was deposited 
to commemorate the death of the local chief, but the sites were not burial-places. 

With the possible, but doubtful. Timbi exception. I am not aware that there are 
other circles of worked pillars in Africa to the south of Morocco, and the countries 
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along til a -»>uth side of the Mediterranean Sea. Even there, the cir< le- aie. 
apparently, formed of rough undre-*ed "tone", with po-.-ibly a few except ion-. 
The Gambia circles are separated from the-e by hundreds of miles of the Sahara 
desert-. 

The lithie remaim in the Gambia Valley belong to two categories whit li though 
-ometimes associated together, are apparently uneonneeted. These are (11 circle-, 
of worked pillars — many of which are standing. though numbers are prostrate — 
which I term Pillar-Circles : and (2) Menhii>. or independent pillars. often occurring 
far away from any circles. Even when the-e are found in the neighbourhood of 
circles, there is no apparent connection between the two claves of remains. Tlieie 
are also numerous worked pillars standing in group- elo-e to many of the circle-, 
and often established concentrically with the stone- of the circle-*. which evident! v 
form part of the adjoining circle-group. In other ca-e-. such -tones are fixed m 
pair-, and more rarely in threes, at varying but -hort distance- away. I refer to them 
as outer pillars.' 5 In three instances there are irregular group- of menhir-, 
commonly in pairs, that appear to be unconnected with the circle-, which, however, 
are not very far from them. I distinguish these groups as menhir-field-.” 

The circle* themselves are generally found in groups or cluster- compri-ing 
from two to nine, but single circles are met with. With one possible exception, 
there are no uncompleted circles, except those formed by concentric outer pillar- 
standing round an inner circle. One ot tlie-e outer circles is complete : in another, 
cither two or three stones are needed for its completion : others are in varying 
stage- of development. The groups of circles are arranged in single straight line- : 
in nearly parallel lines consisting of two. three, or four circles : or in pair* : but 
never in triangles or pentagon*. Many stones are prostrate, and it G somewhat 
strange that almost invariably these fallen pillars, whether menhirs or belonging to 
circle-, are at least partly buried by the soil which has been rai*ed by the action of 
earth-worms, or ha.- sunk under the weight of the -tone during rainy seasons. Some 
have their upper f<ue almost level with the ground, and as a rule the others are half 
or three-quarters covered by the earth, which ha* usually ri*en a foot or more, but not 
quite two feet. Superficially considered, this i- the only indication of the age of the-e 
stria lures, and. of course, it would be of great value if ue knew the rate of elevation 
of the soil. Without such knowledge it is only possible to draw the conclusion 
from this evidence that both the circle* and the menhirs must have been erected 
many centuries ago. 

In addition to the concentric outer pillars, there are several instances where the 
outer pillars are arranged on the eastern side of the circle in a straight line, or even 
in two parallel lines, in a north and south direction. Such line- are invaiiably to the 
east of the circle, and the mid-point of the arcs of the uncompleted concentric 
outer circles also lies to the east, as though the erection of the outer stones had 
been begun there, and had been extended equally, or alternately, toward* the north 
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and south, and so on round the circle. a general rule. a -mailer proportion of 
the outer pillars, but not of the independent menhirs, lia- fallen than is the case 
with the stones of the circles ; this may he partly due to their erection at a later 
date than the actual circles, but such a conclusion is extremely doubtful, and no 
dependence can be placed on it, as several other factors might have some influence. 
Thus, the outer pillars are usually of a greater size, and especially of a greater 
diameter, than those in the circles : they therefore rest on a wider base, and 
ought to be less liable to be overturned, whether by earthquakes or other 
causes. 

A peculiar circumstance is very noticeable with regard to the pillars of circles, 
or their outer stones when prostrate. At least eight out of ten have fallen outwards, 
and it is quite exceptional to meet with stones which are hung inside the circles. 
A simple cause seems to me to afford a .satisfactory explanation of this matter, which 
at first sight might appear to be a result of inimical human agency. The stones, and 
especially the heavy outer pillars, when dragged from their quarries to the sites of 
the circles, were too ponderous to be lifted so a- to be deposited in a evlindrical 
pit. A short trench sloping from the outside down to the portion to be occupied by 
the pillar, and some 2-J- feet deep at that end. was almost certainly first dug. The 
pillar was then pushed down the slope, end first, and raised into an upright position : 
and the trench was refilled with earth not properly consolidated. A- a re-ult. m 
many cases this earth would become partly saturated during succeeding rainy 
reasons, so that if the pillar did not rest on a level base, it would be extremely liable 
to take first an outwardly inclined position sloping along the trench, and then 
graduallv to sink till it was at the ground level. The pillar.- are thu- to be seen 
at all stages of inclination, as well as upright and prostrate. It may have been 
due to observation of this result of the action of weather and time, that the outer 
pillars were generally given a greater diameter than the earlier inner ones. but even 
this did not always preserve them in a vertical position. As a general rule, with 
many exceptions, the -tone in the circles themselves are -liorter than the outer 
pillars, and especially than the menhirs several of which are among the talle-t 
stones. The outer pillars usually are the widest of all. 

Single menhirs, mentioned as pointer stones, are erected outside many circle-, 
and are commonly to the east of the centre of the circle, hut some are found in 
other directions, such as the west or north-west. A difficulty in determining the 
actual position with regard to the north point at the time when the.-e were placed 
in their sites is caused by the uncertainty as to the age of the structure-. 
My compass readings, also, cannot be at cepted as more than rough approxi- 
mations on account of the quantity of iron in the stone of which the pillar 
are composed, which doubtless affected the position of the needle considerably, as 
I observed on some occasions when noting the bearing a -econd time in a reverse 
direction. 
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Practically all the stone* and circles remain intact, that i*. in their ancient 
positions. I met with only one definite instance in which a pillar of a small circle 
had been actually dug up and removed. This was stated to have been done in recent 
times by an inhabitant of the village at which the circle was erected. The resident^ 
were then intrusive Bainbara^. that i>. settlers from the far ea>t, who had no 
traditional respect for the circles and were not afraid to interfere with them. 
I was informed that on the delimitation of the boundary between the Gambia 
territory and French Senega mbia. one or two pillar* — -probably prostrate ones — 
were removed, and utilized a> boundary stones. At the middle of one circle out 
of a group of nine, four stones have been laid so as to enclose an oblong space which 
may mark a later burial. It is possible that a very few prostrate stones at other 
places where they appeared to be missing may also have been taken away into the 
villages, but this is not certain, and some of them may have been merely covered 
by the elevation of the adjoining soil. In clearing away earth round some prostrate 
pillars I have come upon two or three *uch instances where the stones were com- 
pletely hidden in this manner. 

In the cases where pillars are broken in two. there is no actual evidence that 
they have been wilfully fractured. There are numerous examples in which the 
stump of a pillar remains firmly fixed in the ground, in some cases rising a foot 
or more above the present ground level, while the broken-off upper part is lving close 
beside it. In such instances the fractured piece has almost invariably fallen outward. 
I am unable to offer a satisfactory explanation of this effect, unless it was due in 
special examples to earthquake shock. These observations applv even to the 
thicker pillars, as well as thinner ones about 18 inches in diameter. The present 
inhabitants, who have great respect for the circles, and who claim to have held the 
district since the period when the Jola*. the probable constructors of the circles, 
were expelled, are most unlikely to have injured them in anv wav. In fact, 
they are really protectors of the circles, and they raised objections at fir*t 
even to my measuring them, and getting the weed* and thorn* cleared awav from 
them. 

The general state of preservation of the circles varies greatlv. owing to the 
differences in the texture of the stone. A very small number are in almost perfect 
condition, but very many of the pillars are in a deplorable state of rapid disinte- 
gration. This may be chiefly due to the extreme ancl rapid variation in the daily 
temperature, which would have a cumulative effect upon the face of the stone. 
The difference between the minimum of the early morning, immediatelv after sunrise, 
and the maximum in the sun may mount up to 120 . and doubtless it often rises to 80 . 
I have recorded a difference in the *hade of 44' Fahrenheit between 6.30 a.m. 
and 1.30 p.m.. and a range of 40' is of common occurrence. The lowest tempera- 
ture in the shade noted by me in the district was 461 . From about 6.30 in the 
morning there is in the cool *ea<on from October to January a stead v increase at 
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tlie rate of about 0' per hour up to 1 p.m. It is impossible for such very rapid 
alternations to recur day after day without tending to cause a corresponding 
expansion and contraction of the surface layer* of the stone. Sooner or later this 
must lead to disintegration, in the case of a stone of such incoherent nature as that 
from which the pillars have been cut. An example of the extreme effect of such 
changes of temperature occurred in my own experience in Ceylon in the case of 
three pairs of worked stone beams about 7 feet long, laid side by side over the inlets 
to a sluice, to permit access to the lifting-gear for raising and lowering the heavy 
valves that regulated the outflow of the water. The joints at the ends of the beam^ 
were filled with cement, which was soon completely crushed by the expansion of 
the stone, and after repeatedly re-grouting them I was obliged to abandon the 
attempt to close them. Similar disintegrating forces have been acting daily on the 
surfaces of the pillars of the circles for probably more than 20<X> years, and it i" 
inevitable that *ome disruptive effects must be apparent in cases where the texture 
of the stone is not clo*e or hard enough to red*t them successfully. The result 
is that large or small flakes of stone have been split off the surface in the majority of 
the pillars, while in extreme examples the whole pillar eventually has crumbled 
away, and is now a mere heap of debris. All grades of disintegration are to be 
observed, from the scaling of a single piece of stone from the upper edge of the 
pillar, exposed to forces both horizontal at the top of the pillar and vertical at the 
sides, to the complete breaking up of the whole pillar. I have given some typical 
illustrations which fully explain my account of the effect of this cause in destroying 
the pillars. In these mav be observed an instance out of many, in which the whole 
of an exposed face has split off. Other pillar* are split in two longitudinally, 
and some that may have been of a circular or elliptical cross-section have 
now acquired a section of a D-shape. distinguishable by its rougher surface from 
similar sections which have been the result of deliberate cutting with a chisel or 
point. 

The texture of the stone itself varies from the extremest coarseness to the almost 
polished fineness of the faces of many of the large outer pillars. Xowhere is there 
to be perceived anv indication of the cuts or wedge-holes made by the stone-cutters ; 
even in cases where a nodule of close grain has been partly cut away in the face 
of a pillar of less fine texture, the face of the nodule is flush with that of the 
pillar. I never succeeded in finding the slightest chisel mark, notwithstanding 
many minute searches. Some of the hard nodules which have been split in 
trimming the faces of the pillar* appear to be *o little affected by weathering that I 
consider these facts noteworthy and unexpected. 

As a general rule, the faces of the pillars are distinctly weatherworn, the 
exceptions being very few in number. In some example* *ome constituent of the 
ironstone appears to have been dissolved, and to have re-^et as a glaze on the 
face, protecting the underlying stone from further wear. There i* also in many pillars 
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a number of small tubular holes or channels passing into the interior, like small 
worm tubes ; and in a few instances where they have reappeared at the surface, 
a channel is to be seen exactly like the tube left by a worm, with a lining of smooth 
darker colour like the clayey lining of a wormhole. On one stone there are two 
adjoining half-tubes of this nature, one 6 inches and the other 12 inches long. 
It is evident that these were left in the face of the stone by the cutters, as half the 
tube in each case has been chiselled away by them. No others of such a length 
have been observed, but there are numerous shorter examples. 

All the pillar^ t ondst of brown ironstone of different shades, lighter inside and 
dark-coloured by oxidation outside. With the possible exception of the stones of 
one rude and small circle, all are worked stones, usually as well cut and shaped as the 
best modern work. In numerous examples I may deliberately say. as a practical 
stone-cutter, that it would be impossible to improve on the cutting and shaping of 
the pillars. This is especially noticeable in those which are bowed outwards along 
the sides (that is. in a vertical direction, like Greek columns), which would be 
decidedly difficult to maintain in true balance from top to bottom. I look upon 
some of the work of this nature as cpuite equal to the best of the stone-cutting of 
Ancient Egypt, though, of course, the material was far more difficult to work there. 
There can be no doubt, judging by the accuracy of the carving of the best cut pillars, 
that the artificers who did the work were both skilful workmen and possessed eyes 
capable of appreciating the extreme accuracy of form which these stones display. 
Thev were no neophytes, but thoroughly well-trained workmen. Of course, manv 
stones exhibit greatly inferior work ; lam referring only to the best class of work- 
manship. It b to be noted that nowhere is there any trace of the rude work of men 
who were not well accustomed to the use of stone-cutters' tools, and this fact 
necessarily leads one to inquire how and where the knowledge and skill were acquired. 
Neither the stones nor the country yield any answer to this question. In the 
district occupied by the .Tolas at the present day my information is that no stone 
circles, or even any worked stones, exist. An interpreter who had travelled through 
it and was born and lived in it, stated that he had. however, seen some wooden post>. 
about >ix in number, set in a circle at a grave in French territory. Thus there appears 
to be no place in the country where learners of the art of stone -cut ting could acquire 
a competent knowledge of the handling of the toob. and the technical training 
necer'Sarv to enable them to produce accurately shaped pillars having vertically 
curved outlines. 

There was no manufactory of the pillars for a whole tract of country. Doubtless 
they were quarried locally at the nearest suitable site on one of the ironstone 
ridges, from about an eighth of a mile to some four miles distant. All the cutting 
was executed at or near the quarry, and no stone chips are to be seen at anv of the 
circles. At one quarry I met with several fractured pillars which had been 
abandoned as useless. 
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In all probability the stones were transported to the circles on sledges of some 
kind after the cutting was completely finished at the quarry. They would be 
extremely liable to be damaged if they were dragged along the rough surface of 
the ground, especially along the uneven ironstone ridges. Most likely it was with 
a view to obviating such injury that the upper edges of the pillars were nearly 
everywhere partly rounded. It was found advisable to avoid a ■-harp edge, which 
would be often chipped or fractured when the stone was handled carelessly. 

The types of pillars in different circles show considerable variation, but each 
circle usually comprises pillars of the same size and height, all cut in the same 
manner, with little difference in the form. In some circles, however, though the 
heights remain the same, there is considerable variety in the shapes of the pillars. 
One circle may consist of admirably worked stones : another, in a separate group, or 
sometimes in the same group, may be formed of irregular lv shaped and much lounder 
ones, as though the work had either been handed over to an inferior artificer, or a 
shorter time had been allowed for its completion. I think that -ueh variation-, 
especially in adjoining circles, must indicate that they belong to different periods. 
Thus. also, the improved and really high class of work in the outer pillar.- seems 
to show that they are of later date than the circles to which they are attached : it 
is what one would naturally expect. In other countries it has been noticed that the 
stones which face a certain direction of the compa-s — sometimes the south— are 
taller than the others in the circle : but there is no arrangement of this kind in 
Gambia, where, as I have already noted, all the stone- in a cirile are almost always 
of about the same height. 

Only three stones with other carving have been seen by me. In two instance- 
the work consists of the channelling out of a circular fiat-bottomed hollow in the 
level top of a pillar : a rude channel leads from one of them to the edge of the pillar, but 
the other had no drain of this kind. One of these cups (in a circle at Kerbach (Fig. *2) ) 
i- o inches in diameter, and 1 inch deep, with the drain from l to 2 incites wide, and 
about 1 inch deep ; the other cup (at Bard-Fulii) i- 8 inches wide and 2 inch**- deep. 
The third carving is also at Kerbach (Fig. 2). in the top of an apnarenth broken low 
pillar set up between a circle and its row of outer pillar-. It con-i-ts ot two deep, well- 
cut, wedge-shaped hollows on opposite -ides of the pillar, extending from the top down- 
wards for about 9 inches, and having their thin edges pointing inwards. They seemed 
to ine to be possibly intended to hold in po-ition a temporary wooden top to the 
pillar, or perhaps, as the pillar stand- close to the first-mentioned one with tin* < up. 
they might be utilized to hold on the top of the broken pillar a block of stone having 
a flat top on which lights or offering- might be deposited. stone of such a shape 
b to be seen near it now. 

The design of the sunk circle or saucer, with its channel, i-. of eour-e. well known 
in other countries. As in some instances in Ceylon, where it i- -till employed at 
religious festivals both by Buddhists and Hindus, to hold a lighted wick floating 
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on oil. its presence on the pillars must he evidence of some ceremony in which a 
light or lights were required. Of the two cups, one is on a pillar in a circle, the 
other on an independent menhir some miles distant. If these were u-eful at 
occasional ceremonits. or even annual festivals, it is probable that some similar 
ceremonies were celebrated at night at the other circles, at which portable lamp- 
or lights mav have been used. A- the circles are burial-grounds, probably for local 
chiefs, it may be possible that we have here an indication that certain offering- were 
made to their spirits at these sites. At the present day food is offered daily by 
Jolas on the grave of a householder, for his use for three weeks after his death : tin* 
spirit is not supposed to frequent the grave for a longer period. Xo such ceremony 
is performed at the circles now by the later residents of the pillar district-, who <U > 
not even present offerings to their own dead. As a single lighted wick would provide 
an inadequate and feeble illumination, it is probable that such was not its 
special function : it is much more likely to have been employed as a dispeller 
of evil spirits. Lights are still used for this service by the Jolas. The light on 
the pillar would thus be expected to protect the food offering from such evil 
influences. 

There is a low earthen mound, extending up to the outer sides of the pi bar-, 
at almost everv circle : at a few. however, there is no trace of one. Some rise to 
2-i- or 3 feet, but very many are under 1 foot high. Probably some of these lower 
ones have been raised by white ants, which have unfortunately established their 
nests in practically every circle, though in some instances there is no sign of them 
to he observed on the surface. Such ant-hills mav have been covered by fresh 
mould for centuries : over one this had accumulated to the depth of a foot, under 
which was the old abandoned ant-hill, with its soil almost as hard as some kind- of 
stone, so that a daily progress of only a few inches in depth could be made in 
attempting to dig into it. There is no doubt that this general presence of ancient 
ant-hills in the middle of the circles is chiefly due to the villagers' custom of planting 
a tree there, not for its shade, but as a suitable residence for an evil spirit with whom 
they wish to keep on friendly terms. When the tree eventually dies, and the roots 
become decayed, it is certain to be discovered by the termites, which find the spot a 
congenial home for years. When all has been devoured, the site is abandoned 
until another rotten stump is ready for them. 

The total number of independent stones which I have discovered and da— ed a- 
menhirs (Fig. 1) is 04 in the part of the pillar-tract through which my exploration 
extended. This stretched from Balangar. in the west, up to Xiani-Maru 27 miles to 
the east. Beyond this point. I heard of so many more circles in our Protectorate that 
I believe the total will amount to more than 100. It was a matter of regret to 
me to be obliged to abandon the examination of these additional circles and the* 
menhirs that are doubtless also set up in that part of the district ; but want of 
time necessitated it, as it was requisite for me to pay at least a short visit to Fonyi. 
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the Jula tract. 1 As it is, however. I have examined and measured so manv circles, 
as well as menhirs, that it k improbable that new important types of either kind 
would be forthcoming had I been able to prolong my investigations. 

In all. I have detailed measurement^ and .sketches of GO menhirs and 71 circles 
(one being a double one), of which four were examined and roughly measured bv me 
on a former visit to the Gambia. The menhirs are often in pairs, but many single 
stones also occur, and in a few instances three are arranged in a line. Their usual 
length is G or 7 feet : the longest measures 10 feet 3 inches, of which perhaps 2 feet 
or more would be underground. Many menhii- are well-cut cones. truncated and parti v 
rounded at the top ; others are of square ox elliptical cross-section. One miall tapering 
square, one only, ends in a pyramidal point : owing to the decay of the .stone it is 
not certain that this is altogether artificial. All with oblong sides have flat tops. 

In the circles actually examined, measured, and sketched, there are 12GG circle 
stones and 273 outer pillars, being an average of 18*14 stones in each circle, and 
4 outer ones. The smallest circle is only 6 feet wide between the inner faces of the 
pillars ; the largest of tlie^e measure^ 24 feet 6 inches in diameter. The following 


table shows the 

varying number 

of stones 

in the eirc 

es themselves : — 


Xo. of 

Xo. of 

Xo. of 

Xo. of 

Xo. of 

Xo. of 

Circles. 

Stones. 

Circle^ . 

Stones. 

Circles. 

Stones. 

1 ... 

... 6 

3 ... 

... 14 

3 

... 21 

1 ... 

... 7 

4 ... 

... 15 

1 ... 

22 

1 ... 

... 8 

6 ... 

... 16 

4 ... 

... 23 

3 ... 

... 9 

2 

... 17 

O 

O 

... 24 

13 ... 

... 10 

2 

... 18 

l ... 

... 29 

9 ... 

... 11 

4 ... 

... 19 



3 ... 

... 12 

3 ... 

... 20 




Although so many possess ten pillars, the number of examples is perhaps 
insufficient for any definite conclusion regarding the early employment of a decimal 
notation to be based upon this interesting fact. It is possible, however, that out 
of the nine circles which have eleven pillars, several may have had ten originallv, an 
additional one having been inserted at a later date, as appears to have been the 
ca-e in other circles. Thus, if we add nearly half the number with eleven pillars 
to tho-e with ten, we shall have a piece of valuable contemporary evidence regarding 
the early people's counting by tens. This might be presumed, in any case, but it 
k important to obtain actual figures which tend to confirm the deduction. Like 
the other inhabitants of the Gambia Valley, the modern Jolas count by tens, which 
arc termed hands." and twenties or scores. called " person " ; this is confirmatory 
of the deduction that I have made regarding the prehistoric counting. 

1 I expected to find about thirty circles and a very few menhirs. I estimated that two- 
and a-half months would be required for their examination, and an equal time for studying the 
Jola^. 
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The evidence afforded by the dimensions of the pillars in the circles is not so 
clear. A very large number of stones have side> or diameters from 1 foot 5 inches 
to 1 foot G inches wide, and thi- may have been intended fur the measure of the 
ancient cubit. At the same time, there are perhaps quite a- many pillars with side- 
or diameter- from 13 inches to 15 inches acres-. Of cour-e. in the ca-e of the 
iron-tone of which the pillar* con-i.-t, it would often be neccs-ary. on account of 
chipping or flaking, to reduce the cros---ection to a smaller area than had been 
intended. The larger types of pillar- are often from 3 feet to 31- feet in diameter. 

It i- certain that the cutters of the stones had no strictly defined limits for 
the dimensions of the pillars, except that in numerous circles there is an adherence 
to the same lengths, and approximately to the other measurements, while at 
adjoining circles the cross -sections and even the whole type of the pillars may be 
different. This naturally points to the construction of such circles at a different 
period, when other stonecutter- were at work. Those who have employed many 
stonecutters in the East will have observed that each man. if Eft to hi< own devices 
in the quarry, prefers to deal with stones of certain sizes only. He find- that he can 
make better progress with dimension- that he knows well than with new sizes to which 
he is not so completely accustomed. Judging by the results, this appears to have 
been the experience of the carvers of these pillars. The measurements across the 
circles are too irregular to furnish any useful information. Forty circle* out of 
sixty-eight, that is. considerably more than half, vary from 15 to 19 feet in diameter 
at their inner faces. There are only fifteen circles, from 10 to 18 feet in width, 
which must include multiples of the fathom. I have not investigated the details 
of the heights of the pillars, as it is quite uncertain to what depth they are sunk 
in the ground, nor how much soil lias accumulated round them since they were fixed. 

There is overwhelming proof of the importance attached to the orientation of 
the circles, in the fact already alluded to. that with perhaps one exception, the 
outer pillars are set up outside the eastern part of the circle. All the outer pillar- 
are doubtless of later erection than those of the actual circles, but probably they 
fulfil the same function, as memorials or tomb--tones of the dead person in whose 
honour each was erected. Where there is a pointer-stone, it is nearly always in an 
easterly direction, and commonly much further away from the circle than the outer 
pillar-. Its position to the east indicates that some ceremony in honour of the 
sun was performed. On such a fe-tival morning the sun would appear for a moment 
or two. after it rose, to be re-tmg on the -ummit of the stone. It is rather -t range 
that, -o far as I am aware, the modern .Tolas do not actually worship the sun. but 
confine their notice of it to a respectful morning and owning salutation. A longer stav 
than I wa< able to make among them might reveal some further sign- of devotion to it. 

Considering the large number of pillar- of an elliptical cross-section, it would 
not have been surpri-ing to meet with some pillars set up in ellip-es. but these are 
entirely absent. Only a circular arrangement of the pillar- ha- been made, perhaps 
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by way of forming a round magic fence to shut out evil influences, which might 
have an injurious effect on the soul of the deceased. At the present day such circles 
are described on the ground by the Jolas in the case of various ceremonies in which 
it is important to exclude evil influences ; the celebrant remains inside this magical 
protective diagram. 

§ 3. 

The method adopted by me in measuring the circles was as follows. As a 
preliminary, it was always necessary to cause the site to be cleared of all the tall 
grass, creepers and weeds which covered it. This occupied one day. including the 
burning of this rubbish, or, with the first examination of the site and issuing the 
needful instructions regarding it to the village head-man, often a day and a half. 

It was then necessary to define and mark out an approximate centre of each 
circle, and if there were several circles in proximity, to connect and fix their relative 
positions on a skeleton plan. For finding the centre of a circle, the middle point of 
a line between two opposite upright stones was marked on the ground, and also the 
middle of a similar line at about a right -angle to the first one. The mean point 
between these two was then accepted as the approximate centre of the circle,, 
it having been found that additional measurements of this kind did not appreciably- 
affect the position of the centre of what was in any case not an actual circle. 

Through the centre thus obtained an east and west line was then marked on 
the ground, and a north and south line across it. These divided the circle into 
four equal sectors. The positions of the pillars were then marked on a rough plan 
of the circle, and they were numbered in Roman figures, both on my field plan 
and on a table near the side of the same sheet. 

The measurements were taken from the east line, usually progressing towards 
the right. They consisted of (1) the distance from the central peg to the inner 
face of each pillar ; (2) the width of the opening between each pair of pillars : (3) 
the height of each pillar above the ground level, or its total length if prostrate ; 
(I) the tangential width of each pillar, that is, on a line passing through its centre 
along the circumference of the circle : (5) the radial thickness, that is, the thickness 
of the pillar on a line at right angles to the last ; (6) the positions and dimensions of 
the outer pillars ; (7) the diameter and height of the mound in the circle, noting 
what species of tree was growing on it. When the pillars were not too wide to be 
spanned by my large callipers, each of the two diameters or widths of the pillars 
was measured three times — at the top. the middle, and the bottom, it having been 
ascertained that there was often either a slight enlargement from top to bottom, 
or a bulging out in the middle, causing a slight, or even a considerable, vertical 
curve in the outline. In the case of pillars of large diameter, more than 2 feet 6 inches. 
I was often obliged to trust to one tape measurement across the top. The circum- 
ference commonly could not be utilized, since many of these pillars were either 
scaled on the surface or were not of circular cross-section. All except the ground 
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measurements were entered in columns in a table at tlie right side of the sheet, 
where also were recorded some condensed notes of the shape and state of each 
pillar, and whether its top was level or raised in a curve. The whole particular- 
thus contain a complete record of the state of each circle, and of each stone in it. 
All dimensions were taken to the nearest half-inch. The calliper compasses were 
applied to the pillars by a Mandinka ” boy " (a young man), who. although not 
otherwise particularly intelligent, became most expert and accurate in this work. 
The measurements were all made by myself. These particulars have been embodied 
where possible in the drawing of each circle, so that the variations in the diameter* 
may be examined, and the slightly tapering sides or conical, or often cigar-shaped 
side curves of the outlines may be observed. Since for the vertical outline- my 
sketches must be depended upon, this was a point to which I paid particular 
attention, special drawings being made of some of the more interesting outer pillar-, 
in order to illustrate the vertical curves in their sides. 

In the case of the conical pillars I found it advisable to take two diameter* at 
each foot in height, in order to obtain an accurate record of the vertical curve* of 
the sides, which are rarely cpiite straight. The lower part of many cones is thus 
shown to be vertical, that is, the whole stone in such cases is of a cigar shape. Very 
short cones are usually round-topped. 

In describing the shapes of the cross-section* in my notes, it was soon found 
necessary to define the varying forms, and the following terms have been adopted : 
Square. oblong ; oblong with rounded ends, fiat or broad ellipse, circle, oval and 
D -shape. The oblongs with rounded ends only differ from fiat ellipses in having 
straight or practically flat sides : it was often difficult to decide which term should 
be applied in the case of some of the larger ones, as one form runs imperceptibly 
into the other. The D-section may have been given to pillars that were intended 
to be circular. If. in cutting such a stone, a flake broke off one side, the stonecutter 
in order to preserve the symmetrical appearance would slice off the whole of that 
part of the pillar, converting the section into a D-shape. Where several stones 
had been thus altered in form, others probably were cut in the same manner for the 
sake of uniformity, and therefore at some circles we find that every pillar has this 
peculiar cross-section. But. as a general rule, the stones of this type are mixed 
up indiscriminately with those of the other shapes. The flat side of the D often faces 
inwards, but also in other cases outwards, as well as in intermediate directions. 

Many stones which have a circular cro-s-section are of a distinctly barrel shape, 
some being considerably bowed out at the middle. Such a form is common among 
the large outer pillars, but it also often occurs in those of the circle* them-elves. 
A few barrel-shaped pillar- have a D-shaped cm-* section, the flat side being quite 
straight. I believe that the barrel form wa- adopted, like the rounding of the 
upper angles, in order to avoid the chipping or fracture of the.-e angles ; when 
the stone was lying on the ground they would thus* be raised some inches above the 
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^oil or rock over which it was rolled or drawn. The flight s welling or bulging of 
the vertical section- of the cone> and other pillars would have a similar protective 
result. It i* not nece--arv to suppose that this bowing outwards of the side'- was 
specially adopted for tlie reason a^ that of the Greek column, that h. in order 

to obviate a hollowed appearance in the '-ides. The pillars are too -hoit to 
really need it. although in the ea-e of the higher cones the artistic elfert i< 
appreciable. 

I can otter no explanation of the carving of the large number of pillar-' with 
elliptical < ro^s-, sections, unle-s it wa- owing to the shape and size of the block 
of -tune with which the stonecutter was dealing. If tlie slab were too thin to 
permit the carver to cut a circular or square pillar of satisfactory thickness, he 
might '-till utilize it by giving the pillar an elliptical or oblong section. The oblong- 
with rounded ends — the cartouche form — may have been at first intended for ellip'-es. 
If any flaking of the stone occurred at the side, the trimming which would then 
he requisite for bringing the surface to one level again, if repeated on the opposite 
side, so as to retain the balance of the design, would convert an ellipse into a round- 
ended oblong. The oval shape of a '-mall number of stones may be due to chipping 
or scaling near one end of the ellipse in an elliptical pillar. In such a case the carver 
might reduce the size at that extremity of the cross-section, and convert the section 
into an egg-shaped one. 

If these conjectures regarding the carving of the pillars be correct, the original 
or intended shapes of the cross-sections are reduced to four — the square, the oblong, 
the circle, and the ellipse. In elevation the forms are : the barrel, the cone, the 
cigar-shape (of which the lower third has vertical sides, and the rest is the frustrum 
of a cone), the cylinder, the rectangular pillar or hexahedron (of four sides and two 
ends), and vertical-sided pillars with the other cross-sections. There are no three- 
or four-sided pvrannds. or octahedrons, or decahedrons, that is. pillars having 
six or eight sides and two ends. 

For laving down on a plan the positions of three circles of varying sizes 
that are m a row at Kucha. I first marked the middle uf each circle, and set 
up at each centre a straight millet stem, as a surveying pole. On stepping 
back to look along this line. I was astonished to di-cover that it was so accu- 
ratelv straight that the two distant stems were completely hidden by the near 
one. Even if. by taking the middle points of several mure diameter- in the 
circle-, the po-itions of the centres were -lightly altered, '-o as to move the .-tern 
at the middle circle out of the exact line to the extent of an inch or more, tlie re-ult 
still would be surprising. Xo other circles art* ranged so accurately in line, yet it 
i- practical! v impos-ible for the exactitude to be accidental. 

Human remains have been found inside the few < irele- at uhidi excavation* 
were made. As the bodies were clo-e t-> the pillar-, it may be assumed that these 
were erected, like tlio.-e at the (To-- River, as memorial stones or tomb-tones of the 
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buried person, who usually is not likely to have b* en otlier than the village chief, 
or a member of hi'' family. The common people's graves had ixo memoiial- : 
there are no other mounds to be seen at the villages but those <>i the 
circles. 

From the fact that at many circles every stone is of one tvpe. often a special 
one. such a* tlio-e with D-shaped or elliptical ^ru-s -sect ions. and that no unrinished 
inner circle, excepting one doubtful example. uour\ it would seem that at least 
in some instances the stone- of the whole circle were set up at the same time, which 
might be on the occasion of the fir-t interment. This would enable the people to 
utilize the services ci the stonecutters while they were available on rhe spot. This 
is the more probable since it is certain that there was never a large force of these 
artizans in the country, there being no other cut -tone- in it. In other cir* 1 c- the 
varying shapes of the pillar- may indicate that the work was not 'simul- 
taneous. but that different carvers were employed to commemorate later 
interments. 

It is quite evident that the outer pillars were erected one by one. after the circle 
itself had been completed. The first was fixed to the east of the centre of the cirde : 
later ones were added on each side of it. or occasionally to the south of it> ? 
sometimes iu a straight line running north and south, in other places working 
in a curve round the outride of the completed circle, so as gradually to 
form a second or outer circle. Ail stages of this construction are to be 

seen, from a single outer pillar to a finished outer circle, as well as one in 
which two or perhaps three stones are still required for its completion. 

When the outer pillars were set up in a straight or nearly straight line, this 
in time tended to stretch beyond the width of the circle. In such a case 

a second line parallel to the first one was begun to the ea-t of it. This always 

shorter than the fir-t one, as though still unfinished. There i- no example of a 
third outer line. 

While the burials represented by the pillars were apparently at some i ircles 
confined to the chiefs themselves, at others it is evident that the stones commem* >rate 
the interments of other persons also. The-c may have bran sub-chief- of -ome 
kind, or otherwise some influential members of the chief's family, or hi- near 
relatives. When two < iivle- are formed at a -ite. closely adjoining earh oth» r, we 
do not know if thev arc memorial- of a -ingle line of chief- or of two Judging 
by x he -mall number of outer pillar.- at some of these, they might represent i hiefs 
belonging to two different families, if the siicce— ion to tlii- po< was eon fined 
to a single family -o long as suitable per-011- for it were available, and in default 
of them was transferred to another. 

The numbers of the pillars -et up at certain circles may afford -ome evidence 
(ff interest in this re-peet. and to a certain extent be useful in enabling us to foim some 
idea, necessarily a vague one. of the time occupied in the construction of -ome 
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circle (complete). 




So far a- 

is known, the constructors of the 

circles 

were the only 

residents in thG 

district. Their ne 

ighbours in 

early prehistoric 

times 

are believed to have 

been the 

Serere people 

. who 

are looked 

upon by 

the pres 

ent inhabitants of tli 

e valley 

as being 


racially almost identical with them originally. The expression applied by Handirikas 
to the Tolas and Sereres is that they are hi kilin . all one.*' and this was confirmed by 
the AVolofs. I met with no tradition of any ancient feuds between the two races : 
it would therefore appear that the circle builders would have little to fear on account 
of war- or raids before the Wolof invasion. Hence we may expect that there would 
be no abnormal mortality among tliem. and in that case it may be allowable to 
attribute to them an average life as chiefs ecjual to the average reigns of kings in other 
countries, that is. fifteen years : but I a ho note the ages of the circles with a rate of 
twelve years for each pillar. 

When we apply this estimate to the number of pillars in the preceding table, 
we have at one end of the scale 315 years and at the other end 555 years, if each 
pillar commemorates only a village chief. At the twelve years' rate the numbers 
become 252 and 444. This is such an extreme variation that it may be presumed 
that in these instances other persons are also represented by the pillars. In the 
ca^e of the circles with the smallest diameters, and those witli the smallest total 
number of stones, from nine to fifteen, however, it would be unsafe to adopt this 
conclusion. In these last examples with nine and fifteen pillars, the number of 
vear-. reckoned at fifteen per burial, that is. per pillar, will be 155 and 225 
respectively, and at twelve years 108 and 180. 

If. again, we consider the larger groups of circles, it is rpiite clear that the 
member^ of various families are represented. At the most westerly village at which 
circles occur, called Gunkuru. there are two groups, one, with two circles, being close 
to the houses. The other group is about a third of a mile away or more from the 
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village : it consists of six circles, of which five are close together. The details of 
the two groups are as follows 



Xo. of Circle. Diameter. 

Pillar* 
in Circle. 

Outer 

Pillars. 

Totals. 

Totals 

i L >- 

Total* 

> 12. 


it. 

ins. 






1 

11 

8 

21 

o 

23 

o4o 

276 

-•> 

14 

0 

2o 

s 

28 

420 

336 

3 

12 

0 

15 



15 

1 225 

ISO 

4 

18 

o 

20 

9 

29 

i 435 

348 

5 

12 

6 

15 

— 

15 

' 225 

ISo 

6 

14 

10 

23 

o 

25 

375 

300 

7 

1.5 

3 

24 

- 

31 

465 

372 

8 

16 

S 

20 

<*■» 

23 

345 

276 


In>p?ction of this table 

show 

s that if. 

as is likely. 

the two 

circles near the village 


were first established, the others were constructed before all the space immediately 
surrounding them was occupied, there being onlv two outer pillars at one of them. 
After these two were formed, partly or wholly, the land near them may have been 
reclaimed and brought under cultivation. As -ueh very inau>ph iou> places a- 
cemeteries would never be allowed in the cultivated lands, at a time when other 
burial grounds of this kind were required, a site was selected for them beyond the 
lields. and close to the ironstone ridge at which the stone could be quarried. The 
fact that the total outer stones at four of these presumably somewhat later circles 
are only five in number also shows, like the two fir ^t ones, that circles were set up 
while the ground round others closely adjoining them was still available for inter- 
ments. As we cannot suppose that all belonged to the family of one chief, nor 
that there were eight separate lines of chiefs in this village, each of which had its 
private burial ground, the most probable conclusion in this and other cases where 
considerable numbers of circles occur together is that several influential village 
families, or their heads are represented in these memorials, in addition to the lire 
of chiefs. The states of other groups support this conjecture. 


At Kerbach (m Wolof. Ketbaty). there are nine circles together, close to the 
village, in one long line (Figs. 2 — 5). From ea^t to west these cond<t of the following 
numbers of pillars 
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* Outer circle {complete). 
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FIG. 3. — KERBACH. NO. 0. (See p. 201.) 
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It would seem here that the four circle* numbered 3 to 0, with the largest number 
of pillars, were the earliest, and that the live terminal circles may belong to a later 
period, the line being extended at each end to receive additional buriaK The 
numbers of the outer pillars are in accordance with this view. At fifteen year- 
per pillar, the construction of the circle numbered 4 would occupy ok) year- : at 
the twelve year-’ rate this would he 462. This i- so much longer than the time 
required by the others that it shows that other persons than the village chiefs were 
interred at that circle, at least. 

At Sanguli-Job there are -even circles together, adjoining the village, in two 
lines of three and four circles. The particulars of them are a- follows : — 


Xo. of Circle. 

Diameter. 

Pillars 
in Circle. 

Outer 

Pillar*. 

Totals. 

Totals 

15. 

Total- 
. 12. 


ft. 

ins. 






1 

23 

O 

10 

9 

19 

2 So 

22S 

2 

14 

(.) 

10 

4 

14 

210 

16S 
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23 

0 

12 

4 

16 

240 

192 

4 

18 

0 

10 

4 

14 

| 210 

168 

5 

24 

6 

21 

11 

32 

• 480 

. 3S4 

6 

22 

6 

23 

S 

31 

46f3 

1 372 

7 

23 

6 

22 ! 

4 

26 

; 390 

, 312 


Judging bv the numbers of pillars and their proximity, the last three circles 
seem to be older than the others, and it is noteworthy that the type of their pillars 
is inferior to that of all the others in this group. This i- especially the case in the 
last two. where thev are very short, square in section, and roughly cut. and also are 
much eroded, some of the outer pillars having crumbled into mere heaps of gravel. 
In the circles numbered 1 to 4 the stones differ in shape from these, many being 
barrel-shaped. It is probable that the first four circles commemorate only chiefs 
or head* of families. 

At Kucha there are three circles in a straight line, and one (Xo. 4) a short distance 
to the north of it. Their particulars are : — 


Xo. of Circle. 

Diameter. 

i 

Pillars ! 
in Circle. , 

Outer 

Pillars. 

Totals. 

Totals 
, 1.3. 
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11 

4 
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2 

21 
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.3 
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3 

18 

16 

6 

22 

1 330 j 

264 

4 

14 

14 

4 

IS 

270 

216 
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According to tliis table, the four circles mar be of nearly the same age. that 
numbered 1 being perhaps the latest. Thu-. they may have belonged to four 
dilierent families, the head-men of which were buried at this spot. If all represented 
only consecutive village chiefs, their construction would extend to 1140 years at the 
rate of Id years’ rule for each man. or 912 year- if we allow 12 years for each per-on. 


At Budu there are four circles arranged in two parallel east and we-t rows of 
two each (Figs. 6 — 9). Their detail- are as follow- : — 


No. of Circle. 

Diameter. 

Pillai- 
in Circle. 

Outer 

Pillars. 

Totals. 

Total- 

15. 

Totals 
. 12. 


it. 

m-. 






1 

15 

0 

10 

0 

16 

240 

102 

o 

15 

<3 

10 

is 

18 

270 

216 

O 

O 

11 

0 

8 



S 

120 

Oti 

4 

14 

0 

1*3 

1 

17 

255 

204 


The circles numbered 1 and 2 consist of fine, wide, well-cut stones, mostly of 
a distinct barrel-shape, and they may be of about the same age. The small one 
numbered 3 is of a different type from the others, and is almost the only circle in 
which several stones in the ring itself are of a conical form, this type being usually 
confined to menhirs and pointer stones. This circle may thus belong to a different 
date, and is possibly later than the others. It cannot be supposed that such a circle, 
consisting of only tight stones, was constructed for the use of all the member- of a 
family, and it may be accepted a- tending, like some others, to show that certain 
circles, at least, tvere established for the interment of only a line of village head-men. 
or for only the heads of important families. If the stones of these four circles be 
memorials of consecutive chiefs onlv. they would in all extend over a period of 
S85 years at the rate of 13 years each, or 70S years at 12 years each. 

At Sanrpdso there is a similar group of four circles, arranged in two parallel 
pairs (Fig. 10). Their details are as follows : — 


Ao. of Circle. 


• Pillars Outer Total*. Total- 

Diameter. i n Circle. Pillars. -Total*. 10 12 

i 


ft, ins, 


1 

13 

8 i 

11 

O 
• > 

14 

210 

168 


o 

14 

*> 1 

11 

4 

15 

225 

180 


o 

o 

14 

6 

9 

6 

15 

225 

180 


4 

18 

0 

11 

1 

12 

180 

144 



Like those at Budu. it would seem that tlm-e are nearly contemporary, the last 
one. with only one outer pillar, being probably of subsequent date to the rest. 
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Apparently they commemorate only the head-men of the village or family. If all 
he memorial." of only a series of consecutive chiefs, they would extend over 840 years 
at 15 years each, or 672 years at 12 years each. 

At Kj eh. near Kucha, there are two circles close together, with the following 
details : — 


Xo. of Circle. 

Diameter. 

Pillars 
m Circle. 

Outer 

Pillars. 

Totals. 

Totals 
■ 15. 

Totals 

X 12. 


ft. ins. 






1 

16 4 

10 

1 

11 

165 

132 

o 

16 0 

9 

O 

O 

12 

ISO 

144 


There are so few pillars at these that it is possible they were formed to com- 
memorate the burials of two successive lines of head-men. whose rule, at the average 
rate, would reach 345 years, or. at 12 years each, 276 years, a period that does not 
appear to be excessive. 

AY e may compare this with a single circle near Niani-YIaru (Fig. 11). Its diameter 
is 18 feet ; there are 11 stones in the circle and 2 outer pillars. At the rate of 15 years 
per stone its construction occupied 195 years, or at 12 years per stone 156 years, if 
these are the memorials of a single line of consecutive chiefs, as seems most 
probable. 

On a review of these particulars, it seems to me that we may arrive at the 
conclusion that while many circles were burial places reserved for consecutive village 
head-men belonging to single families, at others persons who were not head-men, or 
only subordinate head-men, appear to have been interred. There is no evidence 
available as to whether a chief’s head wife or any of his other wives w’ere buried 
near their husband. Among the present Jolas, all the adult residents in a family 
compound or enclosure are buried together under the raised corn-store. They 
are all members of one family, and are ruled only by its head-man. who occupies 
a patriarchal position. AYhen the space under one store is filled another is built. 
The single small circles found at several villages in what was the former Jola district 
show that among the ancient people a different custom prevailed probably for some 
centuries, so far as the chiefs were concerned. 

The time occupied in erecting the circles of course cannot now be definitely 
settled. The tables that I have given show’ that at some places it may have lasted 
from about 150 to more than 300 years. That such an estimate is not excessive is 
proved by the experience at the Cross River district, already given. The chief 
difficulty in accepting this period, w’hich ignores the uncertain evidence of the circles 
possessing a large number of pillars, lies in the small quantity of w’ork that it would 
provide for the stonecutters. The average number of stones in a circle is 18*14. 
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If there be 100 circles in all. 1 there will thus be about 1800 pillars in them, to which 
may be added, say, 100 menhirs, making a total of 1900 stones. In two or three 
centuries this would give an average number of only 9! or 6 pillar^ respectively 
to be cut annually, a number which could never be sufficient to give regular 
employment to even a small party of stonecutters. Even if such pillars were 
prepared only occasionally, and not annually, the work could not possibly furnish 
an opportunity for others to acquire an adequate knowledge of it at these small 
quarries. 

It may be inferred, therefore, that the men who cut the pillars mav have been 
imported for the purpose when required, from ? ome country where skilled labour 
of this description was obtainable. Apparently it was not a country occupied bv 
a negro or Bantu race, since no worked stones are to be found in such lands, so far as 
I am aware, if we except the Rhodesian ruins. Evidently we must look elsewhere, 
that is. to some northern country. As Nubia, with the long overland journev across 
the deserts, must probably be left out of consideration. I think we must turn to 
Libya, or one of the territories near the Mediterranean Sea. Unfort unat el v no 
remains which will assist in determining this matter have been discovered, and for 
the present the question as to the land from which the stonecutters came must 
remain unsolved. 

My personal feeling, in the absence of direct evidence, is that the men may 
have been brought by early traders from some Carthaginian settlement on the coast, 
in return for supplies of ivory and other products. It is known that trading stations 
were established by the Carthaginians along the coast of North-West Africa five 
centuries or more before our era. It is stated that they were destroyed by natives 
before the Romans explored the coast in the second century b.c. It is nowhere 
mentioned that any Carthaginian traders were settled along the lower part of the 
Gambia River, but it is well within the bounds of possibility that this was the case, 
since Hanno must certainly have sailed up the river for many miles on his voyage 
of exploration. On my last, passage down it from Niani Maru early in March, the 
number of stubble or buffi fires on both sides of the river, ju-t as he mentioned them, 
afforded a striking nocturnal spectacle where they were most numerous. To have 
observed them, as he remarked. *' in all directions." Hanno's fleet must have been 
considerably higher up than the estuary, and must have spent one or more nights 
there. 

The Carthaginian traders would find far better opportunities for a lucrative 
barter with the peaceable residents along the river than with the wild nomads of 
the Atlantic coast to the north of the Senegal River. If such mart* wore established 
at suitable sites up the river, whence roads or paths enabled communication to be 

1 There are several also in French territory, lying at villages alone the continuation* of 
the paths near which those I examined are found. My account includes live of them which 
are at the boundary between French and Eneliffi territory. 
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extended through the interior, the traders might be able to arrange for occasional 
temporary importations of a few stonecutters, in order to keep on good 
terms with the chief-, and in return for supplies of the good- they wished 
to collect, such as the tusk-. of elephants and hippopotami, skins and 
antelope horn-, gums. wax. honey, and just po--ibly gold from the mines of 
Handing. 

Though there are now no elephants in the country adjoining the lower part of 
the Gambia River, they were formerly numerous. Captain Stibbs. who had been 
sent to explore the river beyond what is now the boundary of our Protectorate, 
reported that while sailing back again, he saw three leagues above Jawuiu an 
immense herd of ” two or three hundred “ elephants, which came to the Gambia 
to drink : and tive day- later, a little to the west of the same station, he oh-erved 
*' a large drove " swim across the river. This was in March. 172-1. Even in Mungo 
Park's time (1703) tusks were frequently *" picked up in the bush, and Moore 
made the same statement earlier in the century (1730). The natives informed him 
that the elephants were found " an hundred or two hundred in a drove ** (Tracds, 
p. 34). 

An importation of Carthaginian artizans would account for the excellence 
of the workmanship, and also for the presence of the large number of conical pillars, 
and the carving of many with an elliptical or car tour he -shaped oro-— ection. as 
well as the cutting of the two receptacles for holding oil for lights. Seals of elliptical 
and cartouche forms (the oblong with rounded end-) were in common u-e in 
Phoenician countries. It may help, al-o, to elucidate some peculiarities in the 
clan designs engraved on the skin of the northern Jolas of the present day. which 
do not seem to be of Xegro or Bantu origin. 

If this suggestion regarding the tutting of the pillars be adopted, we have in 
it a criterion as to the date of the work, that is. it must have been executed between 
570 B.c. and 147 n.c.. when Carthage was destroyed. Even if we plate the date of 
Hanno's voyage at approximately 5<>u n.c.. there would still be some 350 years 
during which the work might be done. 

We may venture to take a glimpse into the -tate of tin- part of M e-t Africa at 
yet an earlier period. If by the beginning of the fifth century n.c. we find practically 
the whole country brought under cultivation and occupied by a settled agricultural 
population such the Join 0 , living in the -a me villages as at present, with the same 
roads or paths into th° interior, and making trailing voyages up and down the river . 
we may safely attribute the origin of thi- semi-uvilization in the valley to a much 
more distant past. We know that when the fir-t people came lr«»m the Ea-t they 
had already progressed bevond the stage of stone weapons and tool-, since none have 
been found in the valley. At the period when the circles were formed they were 
already using articles of iron ; this i- proved bv the barbed iron head of a fi-hing 
spear discovered in an excavation made at one of the circles by the late Mr. Ozanne, 
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when Commissioner of that Province, and deposited by him in the British 
Mmeum. 1 

Thus the first influx of the Serovs, followed by the Jbla<. may have occurred 
before or during the second millennium me. Tub would allow time for the clearing 
and development of the agricultural lamp, and for the emigration of some part of 
these peoples across the Gambia and toward" the Casarnance River. Such a 
movement is not likely to have taken plat e for a long time after the first settlement 
of the country. On the other hand, we know that the>e settlers were making the 
yellow Fonyi pottery dining the period when the stone circles were being erected, 
that is, long before the Wolof invasion and conquest of the Jola territory in the 
Ga mb i a V a i I ey . 

Before the arrival of the Roman explorers the powerful and warlike Wolof 
nation appears to have overspread the littoral tract of Senega mbia. and to have 
taken over the former Libyan name of the Senegal River, the Dara. which they 
still use. If the pillars were cut by Carthaginian workmen, the numbtrs in the 
circles show that the Wolof invasion of the Jola country cannot have preceded the 
fall of Carthage by very many years. When the Wolofs occupied that tract it is 
clear that the erection of the pillars ceased. Host probably they pillaged and 
destroyed all the trading stations, so that the Roman explorers were unable to discover 
any trace of them in the second century b.c. 

§ 4 . 

At the present day there is not any doubt that all the circles are considered by 
the resident villagers to possess a religious significance. Thev are universally 
believed to be the favourite haunts of the Earth Spirit, or. as these Wolof and 
Mandmka Mnhamniedans term him. the Earth Demon. Banko Sentane. in the 
Man dink a language. 

Annual ceremonies are celebrated at them, or at one circle out of a group, before 
and after the cultivation of the adjoining millet or ground-nut fields, in order to 
ensure the benevolent neutrality, or perhaps the more active partizanship and 
assistance, of the Earth Spirit regarding the crop." to be raked : and also, after the 
reaping ha.> taken place to olfer tins protector, m return, the first fruits, and their 
humble thanks for hi" action in guarding them, or at least in preventing the bad 
effects of an unfavourable season. Without this propitiatory sacrifice it is believed that 
there would be little prospect of obtaining a satisfactory crop off the adjoining land. 

It is evident that we have here to deal with a deity possessing some of the 
attribute" of the Bahirawa Yaka of Ceylon, the Bhairava of India, who in one of his 
aspects i" a dreaded demon, considered to be the guardian of the soil and of 
everything beneath it^ surface. as well as the protector of all ."acred edifices, and 

1 I was informed by the chief of the district that two axeheads w ere also unearthed, but 
unfortunately these cannot be traced. 
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buried treasure. A special propitiatory ceremony h there thought to be necessary 
in order to appease him when the ground is about 10 be excavated for any purpose, 
such as the sinking ot a well, or the unearthing of a hidden treasure that has been 
discovered, or the digging of the foundation of a building. 

When I first arrived at the Gambia to survey the pillar-circles, the belief of the 
villagers in this spirit seriously interfered with the progress of my work for some 
weeks. Doubts as to the real reason of my visit, and the possibility that some 
damage might be caused to the circles, for which reprK»h might be inflicted on 
them by this spirit, led the head-men and villagers to profess ignoiance of their 
existence. All the ground being at that season thickly concealed under a cover 
of dense tall grass where the still higher millet did not hide everything, it was hopeless 
to attempt to searcli for the circles without local assistance : a guide was necessary 
to lead one to each locality. Thus, when the people declared that they had no 
knowledge of the existence of such works I was helpless. The chief of the district, 
who. perhaps inadvertently, and without consulting his usual advisers, had already 
informed me that there were many circles in the neighbourhood of Kawuru. where 
I made my first stay, assured me that he was instituting inquiries for them 
throughout the tract under his control ; but I had reason to suspect that he was 
in reality recommending, if not actually ordering, the people not to show me them. 
At last he produced a guide who was able to point out two circles which were not 
very near a village. Probably by way of cooling my ardour I was also taken on 
a tramp of twelve miles on a very hot clay in order to examine what proved to be 
only a concrete post erected at the point where the boundary of French Senegambia 
crossed one of the roads into the interior. 

At length, through my daily persistence in a request to be shown two circles 
at a village called Gunkuru. which I had actually partly measured on a former visit 
to the country, the chief ordered the village head-man. a M olof. to show me them. 
The very same head-man had led me close paH them when I was taken to see the 
boundary stone : and on that occasion, in response to mv particular inquiries for 
them, he replied that he himself knew nothing regarding any circles at his village, 
ancl had not seen anv. "When, at last, bv his superior chief’s orders, lie took me to 
them. I found that I had been only 0 feet from the nearest one on my way to the 
boundary pillar : but it was so completely concealed by the thick grass that it was 
imperceptible as we passed bv. Having now discovered that I was not damaging 
the circles in any wav, this head-man. with hk memory well refreshed by a suitable 
present, next showed me a group of circles a third of a mile furtht r from his village, 
on the side of the same path, but a ho invisible from it. My difficulties now seemed 
to be overcome. After he had caused them to be partly cleared. I proceeded to the 
spot, nearly four miles from my camp, in order to measure them. 

But by a strangely timed and most untoward accident my plans were almost 
wrecked for the time being. "While I was engaged in recording the sizes of the 
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circle.-? and pillars. a cry. ” Safara ! Safara ! ** (Fire ! Fire !) aro-e ar tlw villa ire : 
a thick cloud of >nn>ke showed plainly that it aa'u- ablaze. and in about half an hour 
a third of the house- had been burned down. It wa< cau-ed by a -ud'h-n -barn 
gust of wind tint blew -ome -park- from a hou-e-fire into the than lied roof, which, 
fanned by the breeze, immediately bur-t into a dame. 

Xo thing could ha\’e been more unfortunate for my work at the time. Only 
about three circles out of wlnt proved to be a group of -ix had been cleared of the 
thick gra^ and interlaced thorns which covered them, and those who had a— i-Ted 
quite readily before, now flatly refused to do any further work in clearing them. 
As for the head-man. he carefully avoided meet bur me. Looking at the a flair from 
the villager-?* point of view, of course, one could not blame them. Evervoin* 
attributed the fire to the action of the Earth Spirit, who indicated bv it hi- aimer at 
their giving me an opportunity of pottering about and de-eerating his favourite 
haunts and generally annoying him. They believed that .some even more -erious 
damage to them might lie caused if they ventured to neglect this warning. It Avas 
only after some days that the OAvner of the ground on which were the circle- could 
be induced partly to clear the rest of them in return for a present suited to the risk 
he incurred, so that with the assistance of my Mandirika ’* bov ’* I was able to 
complete the remainder of the AA’ork. and to obtain the nece-sary measurements. 
IMy own servants, being natiA'es of Bathurst, more than a hundred miles distant, 
did not share the fears of the villagers, but the inhabitants of neighbouring villages 
unanimously declared that they had no knowledge of anv other circles, and. as I had 
anticipated, any further progress in that part of the country appeared to be imprac- 
ticable. After some days. however. my serwmts succeeded m finding one man to 
guide me to a circle about a mile and a -half away. which I had seen and examined 
on my former visit : and Avith that my work in this neighbourhood came to an end. 

I felt niu-t doubtful as to the effect of this occurrence in the next district higher 
up the valley : but. luckily, when I mo\~ed into it, the chief proved to be a most 
intelligent man. in fact, a splendid specimen of a Wolof gentleman, whom it Avas a 
pleasure to meet, and who was very willing to aid me. His view, I fane ax was that 
the fire at Gunkuru. a place not under hi.- jurisdiction, and in which he felt no interest, 
was an isolated incident which did not affect his part of the countrv. It will be 
understood that I was glad to *’ let bygones be bygones*’ and nut to add anv 
importance to it by raising any avoidable discussion regarding it. The villager.- 
elsewhere appeared to hold similar opinions of it. I lnu'e observed in (Avion, also, 
that Avliile the people of one province may have a great dread of incurring the anger 
of their local deities, whether good or bad. they usually express no such fears regarding 
those of an adjoining province. 

At tAvo places only I received reminders, according to native opinion, of the 
powers possessed by the Earth Spirit, but they were not sufficiently serious to affect 
the people of other villages. In the first instance, after waiting some weeks for an\' 
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bad effect of tile Gunkuru tire to pass away completely. I had arranged with the owner 
of the ground on which stood three circles to make ail excavation in one of them. 
As he admitted feeling some uncertainty regarding the opinion which the Earth 
Spirit might hold on the subject, it was settled that we should joint! v carrv out the 
usual formalities- in the form of propitiatory offering before comment ing the digging : 
and everything rented to be in a satisfactory position, when, a day or two before 
the date fixed upon for the ceremony, a severe ab-ee-- appeared on hi- thigh, and 
incapacitated him from taking any part in the busine.— . Hi< brother, who had 
agreed to help in the work, also fell >iek. and was unable to leave his house : 
it then proved to be impossible to find even one other man in the village who would 
render any assistance. As we had never progressed bevond an intention to dig. 
no turther harm came of it : but the coincidence wa- interesting, and might have had 
a serious effect on my future work. 

To complete the story of my own experiences of the apparent intervention- of 
this irritable and unreasonable spirit. I may mention that when I afterward- began 
an excavation at a circle in the next district, that is. as soon a- I felt it would not 
be too risky to venture on another attempt, on the fourth dav I ga-lied mv left thumb 
badly, so that the hand became nearly usele-> for a week or more, and mv bow who 
was assisting me. was severely bli-tered near the end of his right forefinger, and was 
unable to make use of that hand for digging work. The palms of all the villagers 
who were chopping the hard ground also became much blistered, and they all refused 
to tvork longer. To them. I have no doubt that these experience- -flowed a direct 
interference of the Earth Spirit with the work of excavation. 

It was remembered that some twenty years previously Mr. Ozanne. the Com- 
missioner in charge of the province, made an excavation at one or more circle-, and 
died shortly afterwards. According to native ideas, the two events were evidently 
connected. A story was also related to me of a Commissioner in another province 
who. doubtless for some satisfactory reason, caused trees to he felled in what was 
considered to be a sacred forest, with the result that all liis servants perished within 
a year, presumably for aiding and abetting him. As the chief culprit naturally 
could not be expected to escape unpunished, the natives firmly believe that their 
master was also included in the death-roll : but this is quite incorrect, though the 
mere report has been sufficient for their credulity. Similarly, in Cevlnn it is 
* ommonly stated in the Sinhalese villages that whoever breaks into and rifles a 
Buddhist temple or a dagaba (a relic shrine) i- certain to die within a year. Mich 
being the penalty inflicted there by this truculent Earth Spirit ; detail- of several 
examples were furnished to me. With mu h incident- as tlie-e to confirm him m his 
beliefs, it is not surprising to find that the simple native of either Africa or the East 
remains firmly convinced of the existence and power of thi- unseen deity. 

The ceremonies performed at the circles on account of the cultivation are (1) 
for the protection of the crops, and (2) the offering ..f tile iir-t-fruits m the Earth Spirit. 
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The dates for them are determined by the cultivator of the land near the circle, 
Saturday being the preferable day of the week, a day specially connected with demons 
in the East also. The cultivators of adjacent land> unite with the Mebrant m the 
provision of the necessary offerings and the performance of the ceremonies in order 
that their fields may share in the benefits. 

After the clearing of the grass, weeds, and brushwood from the land to be sown, 
and before any work of actual cultivation is begun at a farm, the cultivator, who. 
among the Wolofs. is usually the owner of the ground, makes a propitiatory ottering 
to the Earth Spirit, the Banko Sentane. If there be a pillar-circle at or very mar 
the farm, it is always selected as the site for the ceremony, on account of it? being 
the favourite resort of the Earth Spirit : otherwise a shady tree or ant-hill 1 ? 
utilized. For the offering or sacrifice the following things are necessary : a black 
animal, to wit. a cock as a minimum live-offering, or, better still, a black ram. or. 
best of all. a black bull calf ; (2) liquors of various sorts, especially European or 
other fermented spirit (dole), as well as palm wine from the wine palm, the ” run ' 
palm (BorasS'is). and the dwarf palm, or such of these as can be obtained : (3) new 
cooking utensils such as pots and calabashes. Xo women may be present or take 
part in the ceremony. 

The offerings, after being brought to the site selected for the service, are fir^t 
consecrated to the use of the Earth Spirit by the celebrant, but I have no account 
of this preliminary detail. All who take part in the ceremonv first purify them* 
selves by washing, and this is repeated on their return home, before entering then 
houses. The larger meat offerings are made when a sufficient number of men join 
together to be able to consume all the flesh at the spot after the offering is made, 
as none must be brought away, or left uneaten. 

The most important part of the ceremony consists of the sacrifice of the live- 
offering, and the presentation of its blood. This animal is brought inside the circle, 
and the throat is cut there by the celebrant, with a knife. The flowing blood is 
caught in a large new calabash brought for the purpose, and is sprinkled over the 
whole ground of the circle, and over the stone pillars, as well as over each of the 
persons who are present, and the bottles or pots of liquor and the cooking utensil?. 

The animal is then plucked or flayed, cut up. and the flesh is cooked by boiling 
on the spot, inside the circle. After small parts of the flesh, including some of the 
liver, have been reserved and offered to the Spirit, all the rest of the meat is eaten 
up by the party, nothing but the bones being left. The?e are calcined in the fire, 
and buried with the meat-offerings in a recess or hole dug inside the circle to receive 
them. The liquid offerings are also poured into the hole, the bottles or pots con- 
taining them being usually broken against om of the pillars. The pieces are carried 
a wav, but fragments of them are often to be seen at the base of a pillar. 

The owner of the site, who is the interested cultivator, is the celebrant on such 
an occasion. He makes an extempore prayer to the Spirit when the offering is 
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presented, requesting tlie Banko Sentane to accept it. and to be favourable to the 
offerers. He petitions this deity not to be offended at the cutting and disturbance of 
the soil for the cultivation, to guard the saerificers* crops grown on their farms, 
and to cause them to yield an abundant return. He is also in return promised 
an offering of the first-fruits when the crops are gathered. After this the 
party go home, feeling that they have taken the best step towards obtaining a 
good yield from the land. The cultivation may now be commenced at any suitable 
time. 

The offering of the first-fruits is a very simple one. After the crops have been 
collected, the party of men reassemble at the circle, bringing with them a very 
small quantity of each of the products gathered. These have been already husked 
and cleaned at the village by the women. They consist of ground-nuts, maize, 
beans, and the various kinds of millet, which include baso. the large white millet 
{the Egyptian derail), findo. a red millet resembling it, but smaller, and the spiked 
millets with bulrush-like heads, suno. majo. and sanyo. These are formally 
offered to the Spirit, and are then collected into a ball, and buried in a hole dug in 
the circle. I did not obtain a record of the actual words used in making the offerings, 
my Afanclirika '* boy *' being almost unacquainted with English, and unable to 
furnish me with an intelligible translation of the Wolof expressions employed. This 
is not a matter of great importance. >ince it was stated that each celebrant makes 
use of those words which occur to him as suitable. But the general meaning is 
everywhere the same. 

For some unexplained reason, unless it be due to a feeling that there is an 
element of mystery involved in the ceremony, as the exclusion of the women 
indicates. I found it impossible for a long time to obtain the account of these details 
which I have given, everyone stating that he had no acquaintance with the ceremony. 
At length an intelligent Wolof guided me to a distant circle where only my 
Mandinka *’ boy " was present : and observing that he had been delivered into my 
hands providentially, as it were, I took advantage of the opportunity, and, at a 
mere venture, insisted that he should give me an account of the proceedings before 
I would allow him to return home, notwithstanding that he had already denied all 
knowledge of them. By this time I had learnt that the native of West Africa, like 
the native of the East, appreciates the advantage and comfort of dissembling when 
he thinks the occasion renders the concealment of the truth desirable. After 
considerable hesitation my guide reluctantly admitted that he himself was a 
celebrant at such a service, and then, no local witness being present, he proceeded 
to supply me with the information I have iff veil. I had been told bv my Mandiiika 
servants that an offering is made before the work of cultivation V begun. It was 
afterwards an easy matter, armed with ibis knowledge, to obtain confirmation of the 
details at other villages, and to ascertain that the same ceremonv is universal! v 

v “ - s/ 

celebrated throughout the Gambia Valley and the neighbouring territories, even 

Q 
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a* far as the Sierra Leone hinterland. Mandinkas. Fulas. Wolofs. Jolas and Serem- 
all perform it. 

On my previous visit to the cjlony I was informed— wrongly, as the foregoing 
particulars show— in reply to special inquiries, that no religious ceremonies weie 
practised at the Gambia circles : but my Mandmka interpreter on that occasion 
-rated that he had observed some women going to offer c-eitain prayers, which mi edit 
possibly be for children, at the circles which he *aid he had seeninTimbi. I found 
nearly all the Gambia circles so thickly overgrown with the matted tall gras-* and 
thorny creeper* a* to make it evident that no me had been made of them for such 
purposes during many months, at least. As there were also no tracks leading to 
them, it seemed improbable that any ceremony other than those connected with 
the cultivation is ever performed at them in these days, at any rate, in the Gambia 
valley. This agrees with the information that was furnished by the villager?*. It 
appears, therefore, that the ceremonies performed at the present day at the circles 
are not in any way connected with the purpose for which they were erected. There 
i* no evidence that the ceremonial is a relic of a traditional offering originally 
presented annually to the spirits of the dead chiefs, and now diverted to the Earth 
Spirit : in fact, the pillars are not recognized as the memorials of any dead persons. 
Some people even term the circles houses A and are of opinion that these pillars 
were the posts in the walls of the dwellings of the head men of the prehistoric 
inhabitants. With a bold disregard of chronology, they say that originallv the pillars 
stood considerably higher than at present : but with a view to ejecting the occupants. 
Allah, at the supplication of a number of faithful Muharu priests, caused them to 
shrink to their present dimensions. 
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THE PLEISTOCENE DEPOSITS AND THEIR CONTAINED PALAEO- 
LITHIC FLINT IMPLEMENTS AT FOXHALL ROAD. IPSWICH. 


Part L — Thf. Geolooy or the Deposits revealed ix the Excavations ix 1922. 
By P. G. H. Boswell. A.R.C.S.. D.Sc.. U nice/'* it*/ of Liverpool. 


I . — Location of the Site . 

The site of the excavation is that of the old brickyard known variously as the 
Derby Road Brickyard (because of its proximity to Derby Road Station. Ip>wich). 
the Valley Brickyard, or perhaps best as the Foxhall Road Brickyard, on account 
of its situation on that road. The Ate is located 1-1- miles E.N.E. of Ip^vich 
Railway Station. Brickmaking has been abandoned for several years, and the 
field is now the property of Messrs. E. R. A F. Turner, whose work* partly occupy 
the site. The section?* are at the present time almost entirely obscured : but for 
many years, whilst they were open, they were well known to both Mr. J. Reid Moir 
and the writer. 

The site lies at the bottom of an oval-shaped hollow, occupied at the surface 
largely by brickearth and partly by gravels of a glacieluvial character. 1 The 
outcrop of brickearth was proved by the writer, as a result of 6-inch mapping in 
1910-11, to extend as far as the racecourse loam pits on tie south, a total length 
of more than T mile ; the average breadth of the outcrop L about 200 yards. 
Flanking the brickearth at the northern end are glacieluvial gravels resting on the 
so-called 'Middle Glacial “ samL and gravels, which contain seams of brickearth. 
The outcrop of loam or brickearth and the basin-shaped hollow have thus a general 
N.N.W.-S.S.E. trend, and the outcrop as mapped follows closely that indicated on 
the Old iSeries I -inch Geological {Survey Map. sheet 4S N.E. 

The site, which, as mentioned above, lies at approximately the lowest part of 
the hollow, has an altitude of almost 120 feet above O.D. The plateau around, 

1 The term, “ glacieluvial " was suggested by Pmfessor J. . Gregory to connote those 
irregular gravel deposits laid down from a sheet of ^ater, proceeding from melting let . rather 
than a river. Tran >*. Glasjmc Geol. Soc., vol. xiv (1911-121. p. 21U. and Gtoyr. Jnurv.. vol. xl 
(1912), p. Ih9 ; also Quna. Journ. Geoh Soc., vol. Ixix 1 1914), p. oiS3. 
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composed of glacial sand and gravel, is at an average height of 130 to 
140 feet. 

The exact position in the brickfield at which the excavation was made was 
that suggested by Mr. Moir and agreed to by Ur. I. S. Double, Lecturer in Geology 
at the L Diversity of Liverpool, and myself. We weie all familiar with the old 
brickfield workings and the site of the excavations carried out subsequently by 
MLs La} arc! and Ur. Reginald Smith. The exac r choice of site was made more 
difficult by the knowledge that much of the brickfield had previouslv been turned 
over, but the wisdom of Mr. Moir's suggestion is evident from the account here 
presented of the results obtained. 


II . — Precious Literatiu e. 

Mention should be made of the most important papers dealing with the geology 
of the site. In 18 <7, in a paper entitled “ Observations on the Later Tertiary 
Geology of East Anglia, " Messrs. Mood and Harmer 1 referred certain deposits of 
brickearth in Suffolk to the Contorted Drift (** Lower Glacial “) and accounted for 



FIO. L— SKETCH-MAP -ROWING THE SITE fix BI.A<_ K ) OF THE EXCAVATION 


their outcrops by suggesting that they were imper-istent bed- with a dome-shaped 
surface protruding through the Middle Glacial “ sands. Amongst other sections 
in illustration of this structure they represented one (Fig. 21. Section xx p 10-t) 
pas-ing from the Orwell Valley through Kesgrave. On this section the Foxhall 
Road site would be close to the point indicated a- ” Disused brick pit. I mile east 
of Cauldwell Hall/’ In 1903 and the succeeding year- Mbs X. F. Layard described 


Quart. Jo urn, Geol. Soc., vol. xxxni (1877). p. 74. 
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in the Journal of the Anthropological Institute (vol. xxxiii. 1903. p. 41 : \ol. xxxiv, 
1904, p. 306 : and vol. xxxvi, 1908. p. 233). her excavations and dhcoveiies of 
flint implements and bones at the site. Specimen- of the various beds, including 
the boulder clay at the base of the -eries. are preserved, together with some of the 
implements, in the Natural History Museum. High Street, Ipswich. In a note on 
Miss Layard's 1904 paper Clement Reid Mated {he. cit .. p. 43), “ 1 feel Mire that 
the brickearth and implements are newer than the boulder clay, for the briekearth 
near its base is full of washed and reconstructed boulder clay material/* The 
section recorded by Miss Layard was as follows : — 


Dark surface soil 
Red gravel 
White earth clay 
White sandy clay 

Palaeolithic floor — red giavel stain. 

White earth clay 

Sand and gravel (containing bones of mammoth 
deei and ox. and a tooth of rhinoceros) 

White earthy clay 
Yellow clay 
Loamy gravel 
Strong brown chy 
Chalky boulder clay 


ft. ins. 
1 6 

4 6 

5 6 
1 0 

2 6 

1 0 
5 0 

3 0 

1 O 

2 0 

4 0 


31 


0 


The implements found by Mbs Layard were of late Acheulian character, and are 
dealt with by lb. Moir on p. 252 fit. 

Whilst Miss Layard's investigations were proceeding. I had numerous 
opportimities of visiting the brickfield, and at the time suggested (independently 
of my old biend Clement Reid) that the briekeaith. instead, of being a mound of 
the Contorted Drift (“Lower Glacial ) protruding through the "Middle Glacial 
sands and gravels, lav as a lenticular ma>s in a hollow in the latter, protecting at 
the bottom a deposit of Chalky Boulder Clay (" Upper Glacial ). An excavation 
made about 1908 or 1909 in a part of the brickfield later occupied by a pond, proved 
the occurrence below the brickearth of what I then considered to be Chalky - 
Kimmeridgic Boulder Clay. Unfortunately, I did not preserve th“ specimen 
I brought away. 
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My view? on the sequence oi deposit* in the brickfield were published in UR 4 
in u nan-r 1 dealing with all the occurrence? of similar brickearth? in Suffolk, which, 
it v.\i- r untended, lay in isolated lake-like hollow?, on the plateau. The >ectiom 
there given (Fig. lU. t>. 13o) across the area under dbcmdoii i< re])roduced here 


>.v\. 4 ?.j:. 



1. Probable position of Eocene deposits. 2. Probable position of IU-<1 Crag, 

3. Glacial Sand and Gravel. Black: Chalky-lvimmeridgic Boiildtr Play. 

4. Bue hearth, becoming gravelly and disturbed in upper pa it . 

\ lit jit's! need b>j per minion of tht Council of the Geolo* fists Association . - 


(Fin. 1 a). for the recent excavation has. I believe, borne out my interpretation. My 
friend the late F. \V. Harmer agreed with mo4 of my conclusions, and abandoned 
his earlier view as to the age of the brickearth. A sketch, or rather drawing to 
scale, which I made of the top glaciehi vial-like gravel at the eastern side of the 



Gravel. Brickearth. Sand. Boulder Clay 

( wea t he red brown ) . 

no. 1 B. — SECTION or UPPER GLACIAL DEPOSITS, FoXHALI ROAD BRICKFIELD, 

TPswicH.— P. O. H. Bosn'dl. 

(About 9 feet high and dU feet long, only about 4G leet being shown.) 

(Re pf winced hy ijfrwhdon of fit- Conned nj the Ceohnjid s Association A 

brickfield (aspect of section S.M .). dnee excavated and ob>cured. \va- 
reproduced os Fig. 11, p. 13G, of the paper cited. The disturbed nature 
of the bed?, the wisps of boulder clay and loam. etc., have a com 
siderable significance in view of Mr. Moira discoveries of implements ir: 

1 On the Occurrence of the North Sea Drift (Lower Glacial) and certain ether Brickearth? 
in Suffolk/' Proc . Geol. Assoc., vol. xxv. p. 121. 
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tut* gravel (see p. 242). The paper just cited was followed, two years later, 
by one on the petrological characters (notably the mechanical and mineral 
composition) of -;he North Sea Drift and other (Upper Glacial) hriekeaTtlis. 1 An 
endeavour was made in this paper to show that the mechanical composition 
of the two series of deposits was very different. The composition of a sample 
of reddish brickearth from the Foxhall Road brickfield was stated in Table E on 
p. -SU 

finally, following on further excavations carried out by him in an attempt 
to clear up the archaeological difficulties of the sequence, dir. Reginald Smith 
published a paper in the Proceed by/.> of tja Geologists' Association, entitled 
'Implements from Plateau Brickearth at Ioswich v (vol. xxxii. 1921. p. 1). 
Careful records were made of the strata revealed by the excavation, and the 
implements found were described. The section did not differ essentially from that 
recorded by dliss Layard. but thinning-out. transgression and a general northerly 
dip of the deposit- were observed, dir. Smith de-ired. though for what reason is 
not clear to me. to make the site that of an ancient river-channel, and was also 
inclined to revert to the old view that Lower Glacial deposits were present. 
No evidence was given in support of a fluviatile origin or Lower Glacial age 
for the deposits, and no attempt wa- made to review and criticize tlie evidence 
cm which previously expressed conclusions were ba-ed. The concluding sentences 
of the mapex may. in the light of the recent excavations, be quoted with 
interest : — 

The latest sloping deposit against which abuts the dark grey brickearth is 
evidently of St. Acheul dare : and it i- logical to a--ociate tie- contorted gravel 
above with a severe glaciation, which every* >n« recognize-- in the period of 
Le dloustier. But dir. Reid dloir's recent find* in the Chalky Boulder Clay, north of 
Ipswich, haare convinced Professor Harr that the depo-it in que-tion date- from 
Le dloustier times. Hence the material at the bottom of the boring cannot have 
been Chalk v Boulder Clav but (presumably) Ninth Sea Drift — a return to the po-itinn 
of 1877. dVliat sav the geologists ? 

Hitherto the geologists have not replied, but tin* result of the recent 
excavation has been to demonstrate the correctness of their contentions, 
an* to prove that the material at The bottom of the boring is typical 

Chalky Boulder Clay, lu any < ase the finding of North Sea Drift there 

would not have been a return to the position of 1^77. for. in their published 
.account. Wood and Harmer dealt only with tlie brickearths in which Aeheulian 

implements were later discovered, and not with any Boulder Clay underlying 

them. 


1 Pror . G°<J. P'Vjc., vol. xxvii iHUtV, p. TO. 
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III. — The Geological Succession proved in the recent Excavations, 

The following table is compiled from note** made by 
Mr. Moir and myself. Mr. I. S. Double also visited the ex- 
cavations from time to time, and concurs in the description of 
the deposits here given (Fig. 2). The thicknes>es were estimated 
bv myself and later measured up by Mr. Moir. Here I should 
like to pay a tribute to the extreme care with which Mr. Moir 
measured, described and sampled the deposits, and to the 
accuracy of his records. 


Scale, 4 feet to 1 inch. 

Bed Xo. It. ins. 

1. Sandy surface soil ... ... ... ... ... about 2 7 

2. Tine reddish gravel with pockets of sand pacing into 

and ( V ) inc< >rporated with ... ... ... 1 3 

3. Stony reddish, mottled sandy clay, with grey patches 

= - Pug “ 3 0 

4. Laminated dove-coloured brickearth. weathering yellow- 

brown ; somewhat sandy in parts ( with darker bands, 

4a, near the surface), passing into ... ... 3 3 

5. Bluish brickearth with scattered stones, icsting on 

irregular surface of ... ... ... ... 3 0 

6. Sandy brickearth ... ... ... ... ... 1 0 

7. Gravelly and sandy loam ... ... ... ... ... 1 9 

S. Sandy loam with few signs of bedding ... ... 2 0 

9. Gravelly, sandy and clayey band ... ... ... ... 0 6 

10. Mottled clayey loam with much water ... ... 0 6 

11. Sandy clay with chalk fragments ; very like a sandy 

boulder clay ... ... ... ... ... ... .,2 6 

12. Shinsrly gravel ... ... ... ... ... 1 0 

Limit of excavation. 

13. Reddish loamy sand bored for o 9 

14. Dark gre\’ boulder clay Mith many chalk pebbles and 

some derived Jurassic shells bored ..2 6 


31 4 

The excavations were carried down to the top of Bed 
Xo. 13. when serious water trouble stopped further operations ; 
it was at this stage that my last visit to the site was made. 
Mr. Moir then put down a 4-inch borehole and proved the 
thickness of Bed Xo. 13 and the presence of 2 feet b inches of 
Bed Xo. 14. preserving a large sample of the latter for 
examinat’on and future reference. It would have been 
desirable to continue the borehole until the Bed Xo. 14 had 
been pierced, in order to discover what deposit underlay it, 
but the thickness of drift in similar hollows in East Anglia 


FIO. 
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had sometimes proved so great, and the excavation had alreadv cost so much, 
that it was reluctantly decided to discontinue the boring. 


IV. — The Petrological Character of the Strata. 

(а) General Lithology. 

Bed No. 1.- — Sandy surface soil and subsoil, consisting of grey-brown slightly 
loamy sand with small pebbles of flint and quartzite and ferruginous pellets. 

Bed No. 2. — Reddish-brown gravel with a sandy matrix : pebbles small and 
consisting of broken or rounded flint, vein quartz and pale quartzite. 

Bed No. 3. — Mottled reddish-brown and grey loam, with occasional pebbles* of 
flint having a white or bluish surface : vein quartz also occurs. 

Bed No. 4. — Tough grey clayey brickearth, with rare tiny white flint pebbles* 
3 or 4 mm. in diameter. 

Bed No. 4a. — Similar to No. I, but with darker streaks which become white on 
ignition and are. therefore, probably due to organic matter. 

Bed No. 5. — Brow'nish-grey brickearth with rare flint pebbles having a brown 
patina. 

Bed No. 6. — Very sand}’ brickearth containing rare flints with bluhh <>r whitish 
surfaces. 

Bed No. 7. — Pale-coloured mealy and loamy sand vdth gravel composed of 
flint-pebbles or brown, white and black fragments, frequently showing fractured 
surfaces. 

Bed No. 8. — Sandy grey loam with brown patches : flint pebbles not uncommon, 
wuth surfaces white and black. 

Bed No. 9. — Sandy and gravelly clay containing many flint pebbles white and 
brown ; also vein quartz and clear quartz. 

Bed No. 10. — Clayey brickearth. mottled in brown and deep grey tints 
containing tiny flint fragment*. 

Bed No. 11. — Brown sandy clay containing small fragments of chalk. 

Bed No. 12. — Shingly flint gravel with dark brown sandy matrix. 

Bed No. 13. — -Reddish-brown loamy sand, containing many rounded and 
polished quartz grains, flint chips, portion* of silicified shells and other fragments 
of derived fossils. 

Bed No. 14. — Dark grey tough boulder clay with abundant chalk pebbles and 
occasional fragments of derived Jurassic shelK 

(б) Mechanical Composition. 

In view’ of the irregular character of some of the deposits it was felt that 
mechanical analyses w'ould hardly give a true idea of the composition. Such 
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analyses howe\er. obtained by sieving the coarser grades and elutriating the tiner 
of the nv Tl reuul.tr beds. are a- »\v : — 


Pt ret h Tfj'jp J } ' r i<ii l . 



\ x\>. 

C>. 

M.s. 

F.- 


f.s. 

f 


G iea ter 

Grea t er 

< ti t-atei 

Giean r 

Greater 

Greater 


Bed Xu. 

than 1 

than 0 - .3 

than 0-2.3 

than 0-1 

than 0 - 0 . 

'» than U- ol 

Le— than 


and less 

and less 

and le— 

and le— 

and Us- 

and le-> 

0 * 01 . 


than 2 . 

than 1 . 

than o-O. 

than 0*2*3 

than o-l 

than 0*0-3. 


1 

1-0 

3 1 

21-4 

4s -4 

0-9 

S • .3 

71 

a 

10 

4-7 

12-2 

10-0 

7 ■ .3 

32-4 

30 s 

4 

0 -s 

1-0 

4*6 

3 • -> 

7-0 

32-4 

49-2 

l) ... ... 

4 • 3 

7 - s 

ls -1 

13 s 

11 is 

27-.3 

16-7 

6 

1 ■ 7 

0-7 

25-0 

10 -o 

14 -.3 

2.3-3 

i* 9 

7 

4-.3 

1.3-3 

3.3-4 

20 - S 

0-S 

11-9 

4-3 

8 ... 

3-0 

7-0 

10-4 

12-.3 

8 • 7 

2.3-1 

22.3 

10 

o-« 

0 -S 

1-3 

o . 7 

0-7 

17-3 

70*0 

11 

o*r> 

o . o 

0-3 

IS *7 

11-25 

37-0 

20-9 

1:5 

1-0 

3-0 

14-6 

19-4 

37-2 

17-5 

0-7 

14 

l-i; 

. .-> 

.3-2 

7 - 3 

7-6 

21 •$ 

.54-3 

Diameter- 

in mm. 

All samples 

sieved to 2 mm.. wlii« 

•h is the upper limit of 

"and jziades. 

Y.C.S. = very 

coarse s 

?and ; C.S. = 

coarse sand 

: M.is. - 

= medium s 

and : F. 8 . = 

= tine "ci nd : 

c.s. = veiy tine sand or c-oar-e silt : 

f.s. = fine s 

ilt : c . = 

C let! . 



To give 

some i 

lea of the c 

ornpo-ition 

of the ; 

gravelly uortion of -ome o: the 


deports. the following determinations were made bv sieving (lower size-limit for 


grave] grades. 2 nnn. diameter) : — 

Percentage Weights. 



Bed Xu. 

Greater than 

7 mm. 1 

Greater than 

4 mm.- and 
lo— than 7. 

1'ieatei than 

2 mm. 3 and 
le— than 4. 

Greater than 

1 mm. and 
less than 2. 

2 


7>-2 

7 - 

f) - 0 

so 

7 


0.3 • 6 

10- s 

10*8 

12-s 

9 


86 * .3 

o - 
i 

4*4 

.3-4 

12 


ds-i 

13-0 

0*6 

0-3 


1 Appn>\i mutely 

\ inch. 2 Approximately £ inch. 

3 Approximately ■ meh. 


(e) Mt,<f /'•! i ow pi><if ion . 

Tie-* "ample** were treated in the usual in.tim*T. oemg allied free from i lav 
and tin- 1 -lit and -ereem-d free from gravel. They were then >epa rated into , r- p" of 
varum- densities. and into further group" by mean" of the electro-magnet. 

Tb j following list of mineral." identified G not to he regarded as exhaustive. 
Practically all the mineral- mentioned are abundant and typical of the depn-its. 
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Whilst the proportion of particular minerals varied somewhat in the different beds 
examined (Xos. o. 4. 6. S. 13 and 14). the sienera : assemblage Wtb the same 
throughout. 


Cubic . 

Garnet. 

Magnetite. 

Pvrite. 


Orthorhombic. 

(?) Chiastolite. 

Marcasite. 
(?) Sillimanite 
Sraurolite. 
Topaz. 


Ttiragonnh 

j Hexagonal. 

Mn nod tn tC. 

Rtrile. 

Apatite. 

Actinolite. 

Zircon. 

Calc it e. 

Augite. 


Ilnienite. 

Biot it e. 


Quartz. 

Chlorite. 


Tourmaline. 

E ni dote. 

Glaucophaiie 

Hornblende. 

Muse ovite. 

Urthocla-e. 

Sphene. 


Trulinic. CtwLittitt*) materials . aggregate*. etc. 

Anorthoclase. Limonite. 

Kyanite. Micaceous aggregates. 

Plagiocla.se. 


Garnet is an exceedingly abundant mineral, and occur- in main- of all sizes 
up to 0-5 mni. diameter. It varies in colour from colourless to brown-pink and 
purplish -pink. Crystal form is not commonly seen . many mains are rounded, 
others are irregular and embayed. 

Magnetite X. excepting the hmonitic cement, tlie most abundant iron oxide, 
the grains displaying the usual characters. Some cubical ery-taX of the miner, d 
have been observed. 

Ptjritc occurs abundantly in well-shaped -mall hras-v crystal-, frequent ]v 
octahedral. 

Rutile is a common constituent, the grains being ni all size- and shapes. The 
colour varies from yellow to a dee]'* red-brown. 

Zireott is, as usual, an abundant mineral. 

Apatite is not uncommon, but is appai ently di-appearing by -elution, mo-t of 
the grains having a somewhat rounded form or being rounded pri-nis. 

Calc it c in well-shaped rhombs i< frequentlv -eon. Shell fra urn* nt- aXo occur. 

ILneuite { Titauojtrrde ) is always present, but i- -uberdiiuto m amount to 
magnetite. 

Quartz is one of the most abundant constituents, making up a large portion of 
the- *’ light “ crop. Both opaque vein quartz and cXar gums cm cur. 
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T our th aline is always present as brownisli-grey comparatively* small grains or 
prisms (0*1 mm.). Blue and pinkish grains also occur. It is. however, less 
abundant than garnet, hornblende, epidote and other minerals. 

Mo re ante in irregular dull brassy aggregates has been noted. 

Staff roUte is moderately abundant, the smaller grains (0*1 mm.) showing 
irregular fracture and a delicate pale golden colour : the larger grains (0*2 to 0*3 mm. 
diameter) are usually rounded and display deep golden-brown tints and marked 
pleoekroism. 

Topaz is ocasionallv present as colourless, approximately basal, flakes (0*3 mm. 
in diameter). 

Actinolite in colourless to pale green aggregates of fibres, with an extinction 
lip to l.V. is frequently seen. 

Avqite is present in somewhat irregular almost colourless grains. 

Biotitc. displaying the usual characters of basal flakes, occurs occasionally. 

Chlorite, in blue-green almost isotropic flakes, of positive sign, is generally present. 

Epidote is an abundant constituent. It has two chief habits — as highly-rounded 
large grains (0*2 mm.) of rich yellow-green colour, displaying marked pleochroism 
and as smaller angular grains or cleavage flakes of a more delicate tint or even 
colourless. 

Glaucophane is not common. The flakes so identified possess a good cleavage, 
a purple to blue pleochroism. and are biaxial. 

Hornblende is exceedingly abundant as cleavage flakes of all sizes (up to 0*4 mm. 
diameter), and displays various tints of green and bluish-green. The deep blue-green 
to blue tints of certain grains suggest that a sodic variety resembling riebeckite is 
present. 

Muscovite is very plentiful. The basal flakes are frequently large and rounded 
(0*4 mm. in diameter). 

Orthoclase Felspar is not so abundant as plagioclase. The grains are clear and 
little altered. 

S phene, in the form of yellow-brown grains, is a rare constituent. 

Plagioclase Felspar, in clear or kaolinized grains, is practically as abundant as 
quartz. Many of the grains have a refractive index about equal to that of quartz, 
but are biaxial. They show no twinning, and glassy grains predominate. The 
“ chequered appearance characteristic of anorthoclase has also been observed in 
some grains. 

Kuan it e is variable in its occurrence. At times it is abundant. The form is 
that of well-marked rectangular cleavage flakes, 0*2 mm. long. 

Limonitic and micaceous aggregates, and grains full of inclusions, which mav be 
referred to chia stolite, also occur. 

The richness of the assemblage described above and the character of many of 
the minerals leave no doubt in the mind of a worker on the petrology of sediments 
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that the deposits are of glacial origin. In no other British deposits is this rich 
type of residue, drawn from many varied sources, found. At present we are unable 
to distinguish lower glacial from upper glacial deposits by means of the heavy 
minerals. 1 The records are here given, however, for future reference. 


V . — Suggestions regarding the Geological Historg of the Deposits. 

That the whole series of beds described above represent a filled-in hollow, the 
approximate limits of which are indicated by the outcrop of brickearth, is strongly 
supported by the record of a boring for water made recently by Messrs. E. R. and 
F. Turner at their works adjoining the site of the excavations. By the courtesy 
of Messrs. Turner, I am able to quote here the record (which has hitherto not been 
published). Xotes by myself are placed in square brackets. The interpretation 
of the beds reached in the borehole is based on the descriptions given in the record 
and on a knowledge of the character, thickness and height above Ordnance datum 
of the various deposits in the neighbourhood. 


Bed# passed through in boring Well at the ITorfe of Messrs. E . R. and F . Turner , 
Foxhall Road , Ipswich [ about 120 feet O.D.]. 


[Drift 50 feet 9 inches and base 
of Red Crag (?)] 

[London Clay and basement 
bed, 45 feet 3 inches] 

[Reading Beds, 21 feet] 
[Thanet Beds, 12 feet] 






Thickness. 

Depth. 



ft. 

ins. 

ft. in 


Made-up ground 


12 

0 

12 

0 

Sand 


36 

0 

48 

0 

Ballast 


1 

6 

49 

6 

Hard grey flint . . 


1 

o 

O 

50 

9 

Cl ay stone 


0 

0 

52 

9 

Blue clay 


42 

0 

94 

9 

Quartz and rock 


1 

o 

O 

96 

0 

Mottled clay 


21 

0 

117 

0 

Loamy green sand 


32 

0 

129 

l) 

Chalk . . 


121 

0 

250 

0 


The well is lined with 132 feet 6 incite.- of 0-inch tubes. 
The water-level is 109 feet 


(Signed) Cyril O. Catchtole. 

Architect ami Sut vigor. 


1 On this point and on assemblages of mineral- from glacial depo-it-. see Pmr . Gent. Assoc . , 
vol. xxvii (1916), p, 89. 
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Although the well is only 192 yard- due -outh of the site of the excavation - 
here described, it will be noted that no strata correspondin'* to briekearths oi 
boulder clay were pierced. The -ugge-ted grouping; «>t the Beds ] 'laces the surLt.- 
of the Chalk at 9 feet below Ordnance datum, that of the Thanet Bed- at 3 k t *r 
above Ordnance datum, and that cf the London Clay at 7n met above Ordnanc** 
datum. All these results accord well with my previous determinations. 3 and the 
thicknesses of the Thanet Bed< and Reading Bed- are pi^d-dy what one would 
predict. Tlie thickne-s of the London Clay is a little le>- than might have feu 
Tiredicted. Other features of the record also help to make it clear that the Eocene 
deposits are in their proper position and undisturbed. Whether the Red Crag G 
present or not is uncertain : if pre-ent. its thickness i- equally in doubt. The 
upper part of the boring seems have been made in the glacial -and and gravel 
which forms the surrounding plateau. The boundary of the old lake-like hollow, 
therefore, seems to have passed north-eastwards of the borehole. 

It will be noted from Che records of the excavations hx 3Ir. I loir (p. 234) and 
Miss Layard (p. 231) how close is the agreement as to the depth at which the dark 
chalky boulder clay was reached, namely 28 feet 10 inches and 27 feet respectively 
below the surface. 

The climatic conditions indicated by the beds may now De considered, beginning 
with the earliest. Bed No. 14 G indubitably a glacial boulder clay containing 
abundant chalk. As Mr. Moir noted at the time of the boring, it also contained 
derived Jurassic debris such as fragments of oyster shells. In washing down tlie 
boulder clay I found numerous fragments of this character. The dark grey colour, 
the toughness, mechanical composition ip. 236) and derived Jura -sic shells all 
confirmed the opinion formed from samplo obtained prior to 1910. that the deposit 
was Chalky-Kimmeridgic Boulder Clay (Upper Glacial). MGs Layard’s records and 
Clement Reid's notes also bear out this identification. Miss Lavard observed the 
presence of a lump of Red Chalk in the boulder clay, and remarked that in the sam* 
clay from another part of the pit, GnjpJian Incur ca. belemi:ite.\ oolite and volcanic 
tuff occurred. Although Clement Reid, in describing the C Tomer Till (Lower Glacial) 
of the Norfolk cliffs, recorded Jurassic (Kimmeridgic and Liassic) debris r such 
material is rare in inland sections of Lower Glacial deposits. On the other hand. 
Red Chalk, oolite and derived Jurassic shells are characteristic ot the Chalkv Boulder 
Clay (Upper Glacial) of East Anglia. Moreover, if the boulder clay at the bottom 
of the Foxhall Road hollow were Lower Glacial, we should naturally expect it to be. 
as I have previously indicated. 3 of the Norwich brickearth type and not that of 
tlie Cromer Till or Contorted Drift. The latter type is confined to the Cromer 
ridge, and has never been observed south of n. The lioniot a xi all y-equr valent bed. 

1 Quart. Jonrn. Geol. Sac vo]. Jxxi p. 546, and Plate ]i, 

- '“The Ueology of the Country around Cromer." Al*w. GfoL Surer y. lb $2, p. ST. 

3 Proc. Geol. Assoc., vol. x.\v p. 149. 
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of central and southern Norfolk and northern Suffolk {and here it may be noted that 
the deposit has never been proved to occur far south of the border between the 
tv.o counties) is the Norwich Brickearth. This deposit is of a different type from 
that at Cromer. It is decalcified (chalk pebbles only rarelv occurring), very sandy, 
brownish-grey or brownish-red to yellow, with sparsely-scattered boulders. Tile 
latter frequently include erratics of igneous and metamorphic rocks. Derived 
fragments of Pleistocene shells often occur, but neither these nor foraminifera were 
found in washing Bed No. 14. 

The deposit at Foxhall Hoad shows none of the feature-* jmt mentioned, which 
are characteristic of the North Sea Drift : on the contrary, it displays all those ci 
the Chalky-Kimineridgic Boulder Clav. 

Bed No. 13. which follows, i* a typical glacial >&nd. it* coarser deh/i' bung 
shnilar to that in the boulder clay below. 

Bed No. 1*2 is a gravel consisting almost entirely of flint. Thoe deposits 
(Nos. 12 and 13) appear to lave been laid down from the flood wuteis oi icti eating 
or advancing ice. 

Bed No. 11 possesses some of the aspects of a sandy bouldei day. I cannot 
regard it as anything but a glacial deposit, although it may have been laid down in 
water. Bedding could not be observed 111 the section, and. so far a> it-* coar-tr 
constituents are concerned, it is badly graded. 

Bed No. 10 yielded evidence of quieter condition-*, possibly following on 
ice-retreat when brie-hearths similar to the washed-out material of the boulder clay 
were laid down in pools in almost still water ; for. from the mechanical analy^D 
(p. 236) it is evident that a current of only 1 TO mm. per second (or about 11 inches per 
hour) would carry away more than three-quarters of it in suspension. 

Bed No. 9 show* a recurrence of more active conditions, water travelling with 
at least a velocitv of 2 miles per hour being required to transport the bulk of the 
material. 

Beds Nos. 8 and 7 indicate oscillation in the activity of flow and transport. 
No. 7 resembling No. 9. 

Beds Nos. 6 and 3 yield evidence of the waning of activity and the 
deposition of successive sandy and silty material which becomes more clayey 
above. 

Bed No. 4 again indicates almost still-water conditions, a velocity of less than 
2 nun. per second (or about 23 inches per hour) being sufficient, once the material 
was in suspension, to carry away over 80 per cent, of it. The mixture of apparent 
organic matter in this deposit suggests the presence and decay of vegetation near 
at hand. 

Bed No. 3 indicates the passage of a faster current bringing in a small quantity 
of sunk and probably heralding the torrential < onditions under which portions of 
Bed No. 2 were deposited. 


VOL, Llil. 
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Bed Xo. 2. From the mechanical analysis it will be observed that almr^t 
80 per cent, of this bed consisted of coarse gravel. Combining the observations 
made upon it prior to and during the recent excavations, we note the following 
important points with iegard to this deposit : — 

1. It is an unstratined gravel of glacieluvial character. 

2. Its constituent boulders and pebbles are battered and striated. The 

striations are precisely similar to those found on erratics. 

3. It contains wisps of boulder clay. 

4. It is mixed with sand and brickearth, the whole having in places suite- red 

notable contortion. 

The above characteristics suggest very strongly a recrudescence of cold, if not 
ulaci.d. conditions. The contorted nature of the beds might be due to one or more 
of the following causes : (tf) slipping on the side of a hill, or on the slopes of a valley, 
whilst the mass was still sodden with water : (6) decalcincation and collapse in 
consequence of the removal of chalk or limestone pebbles or calcareous matrix : 
{c) collapse resulting from the thawing-out of ice when the whole mass was in a 
condition resembling " dirt-bands in the bottom of an ice-sheet : or (rf) contortion 
of a sequence of gravel. sand, and brickearth by a tongue of advancing ice. 

These possible explanations may be considered seriatim . (a) The present elevation 
of the plateau is only about 10 to 20 feet above that of the gravel, and the gradient 
of the sides of the hollow is too low for slipping. There is no evidence that any 
adjoining parts of the plateau stood at a much higher level and have been denuded 
away. It seems to me. therefore, that this explanation must be rejected, (h) To 
vield the considerable amount oi contortion by reduction of the volume of the 
deposits consequent on solution of chalk or limestone, the quantity of the latter 
must have been very great — -possibly as much as half the bulk. Limestone never 
makes up a large part of East Anglian glacial deposits. The quantity of chalk 
required for this explanation is far greater than the proportion in the Chalky 
Boulder Clay. Moreover, our experience of glacieluvial gravels leads us to txpect to 
find little or no chalk therein, for only the hardest constituents, such as flint, 
survive transport, (c) The supposition that the gravel, sand and brickearth were 
frozen into the base of an ice-sheet, and were there contorted by forward movement 
of the ice seems reasonable. On the thawing-out of the ice the curves would be 
retained, and perhaps accentuated, in the debris. The disturbance is on rather a 
small scale at Foxhall Road, but there does not appear to be anv actual evidence 
against such an explanation, (d) That the deposits, hitherto in regular succession, 
were buckled by the advance over them by a tongue of ice, is more difficult to 
understand in the light of modern observations of glacial phenomena. On the 
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other hand, the explanation under (e) above illustrates a well-known feature of 
ice action. Whilst not ruling out (<?)• I am inclined to regard (c) as the probable 
explanation. In either ease a recurrence of glacial conditions would necessarily be 
assumed. 

The occurrence of highly contorted brickearths and gravels overlying Chalky- 
Kunmeridgic Boulder Clay is bv no means uncommon in Rultoik Many examples 
have been described. 1 the disturbance being at times observed in sections as much 
as SO feet long and 20 feet deep. In some cases very chalky boulder clay is involved 
in the disturbance or overlies the contorted brickearths, which in turn overlie 
Cl i alky-Ki mmei id gic Boulder Clay. (The brickearths which underlie the latter are 
not being considered here.) Not uncommonly aho the intensely Chalky Boulder 
Clay overlies the Chalky -Kimmeridgic type, but I cannot call to mind a section 
where the sequence was reversed. 


\ I . — -Possible Correlation*. 

Both the intensely Chalky Boulder Clay and the Chalky-Kinnneridiric tvp«* have 
been included in the well-known deposit, termed " The Gr* <it Chalkv Boulder Clay.* 
The time has now arrived, however, when we may be constrained to hole for 
evidence in favour of the view that instead of both types * cing due to one ice-sheet 
they may result from climatic oscillation with a time interval between two 
glacial episode^. If such wer.* the c-\'z fa nd this is frankly speculative. althc>UL r h 
certain sections appear to yield evidence in support), the disturbed travels ►rniii itz 
Bed Xo. 2 at Foxhadl Road might well be correlated with the intensely Cl: alky 
B Dulder Clay elsewhere. The presence of two rather differ* nt tyje^ c[ (.'balky 
B udder CUiv ove riving one another has frequently been noted in vaimiD lot dith? 
in the East of England. Attempts have been made — a-, lor example, by ti t* Lite 
Dr. A. Irvins at Bishop's Stortford — to correlate the low* r type with the Xoith 
Sea Dr’ft of Cromer, a view to which, after seeing the dipo-its, 1 have been > 0 'Ay 
opposed. The two tvp»*s ah\vv< appeared to me to be verirries of tin Great Chalky 
Boulder Clav. The relation of the Arctic* bed at Hoxne. tlu* Lea A alley, 1' irnwell 
and elsewhere to each of the<e two varieties in Ea-r Anglia remain- '-till to be 
established. 

Such a sequence would give us tbiee definite boulder d<»V". iuim» ly. ti e Xorwkh 
Brickearth (North Sea Drift), tin* Chalky -Ivimmuidmc. and the intensely Chalky 
B udder Clay. 2 It i> of inmost to note tl.it in Y* rkdhn and Litu oln-hiiv three 

1 P. C. H. B< ‘■well. Px>'\ V"L J.w,-.. ml. x\\ n. 142. 

2 The Chalky dvmimeiiduh Boulder Clay i> j d\ e< ne-mutemj ovaiu < m with tlu Xntb 
Sea Drift i Cromer 'Dll and Contorted Driit} ot the X«ut' lk Ct.a«t — that i-. ■while the Xoith >ta 
iee wa?. ret mating from Xorh lk. the inland he may have Dm adwuimig tn\auk Sulhik h\ 
way of the Ft m. 

R 2 
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separate boulder clays have long been known. At Sewerby, near Bridlington, the 
observed sequence is as follows : — 

Gravel. 

Purple Boulder Clay. 

Basement Boulder Clay. 

Chalky Gravel. 

Blown Sand ^ 

Bain wash ^Banked against a buried cliff of chalk. 

Pebble beach J 
Chalk. 


Tn Lincolnshire above the Purple Clay is found the Hessle Boulder Clay. We 
therefore have three boulder clays, the oldest of winch, like the North Sea 
Drift in Norfolk, contains Scandinavian and igneous erratics, and rests on sands 
and gravels, containing Elephas antiouos. Hippopotamus amphbius. Rhinoceros 
tnegarhinus , etc., the latter fauna being also found in East Anglia in the Cromer 
Forest Bed. The Purple and Hesde Boulder Clav^. both containing chalk fragments, 
may thus correspond to the two varieties (if well established) of Chalky Boulder 
Clay in East Anglia. 

The bearing of this glacial sequence on that based on the succession of early 
human cultures is dealt with by Mr. Moir (p. 260). Here it need only be remarked 
that the mammalian fauna of the Sewerby cliff gravel and the Cromer Forest Bed 
is that associated with Chellian implements, both at home and abroad : that the 
Acheulian culture is, according to the results of the Foxhall Boad excavations, 
later than the Chalky-Kimmeridgic Boulder Clay : and that the Lower Mousterian 
i ultures which are linked with a cold fauna abroad, are possibly connected with 
the intensely Chalky Boulder Clay in East Anglia. 

My thanks are due to Air. J. G. A. Skerl, B.Sc.. of the Geological Department 
of the University of Liverpool, for much assistance in the laboratory during* the 
examination and analysis of these deposits. 
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Part II. — Ax Account of the Manner in which the Excavations, etc., were 

CARRIED OUT, AND OF THE HuAIANLV-FLAKED FLINTS. ETC., DISCOVERED. 

By J. Reid Moir. 

Professor Boswell having described in a very clear and able manner the geology 
of the deposits revealed in the excavation at Foxkall Road, Ipswich, it remains for 
me to give an account of the manner in which this excavation was conducted, and 
of the humanly-flaked flints, etc., there discovered. Before doing so. however. 

I would wish to express my thanks to Messrs. E. R. and F. Turner, Ltd., for so freely 
giving permission for the digging to be carried out. and for allowing all the relics 
found to be handed over to the Ipswich Museum. I have also to record my gratitude 
to Mr. A. S. Barnes for much help in examining the flaked flints recovered, and to 
Mr. E. T. Ling wood for so kindly drawing those selected for illustration in this 
paper. The wages of the two workmen employed in the excavation were paid by 
money generously provided by the Trustees of the Percy Sladen Memorial Fund, 
the Ipswich Corporation. Mr. Reginald A. Smith, Mr. A. S. Barnes, and Mr. Miles 
Bur kit t. 

The object of the digging was (a) to expose the layer of Boulder Clay recorded 
by Miss Layard 1 as occurring under the Palaeolithic beds at the Foxhall Road site, 
with a view to arriving at a decision as to the exact nature of this glacial accumulation : 
(b) to take note of the beds passed through in digging down to the boulder clay : and 
(e) to collect any humanly-flaked flints or other relics of man contained in these 
beds. 

Unfortunately (as Professor Boswell has pointed out. p. 234). the fn>t item of 
thh programme was not carried out as was intended as. on reaching a depth of 
approximately 23 feet from the surface, the reddish loamy sand (Xu. 13 of table 
of strata, p. 234) was encountered and found to be so full of water as to make 
any further digging in a downward direction impossible. It was. however, decided 
to pierce this layer of waterlogged sand by means of a boring (an operation which 
was carried out successfully by a firm of Ipswich contractors), and. as has been 
stated (p. 234) Chalky-Kimmeridgic Boulder Clay was touched and penetrated to a 
depth of 2 feet b inches, at 28 feet 10 inche.s from the present surface of the ground. 
The second part of the programme was. however, carried out in its entirety and. 
it i> hoped, successfully. The superficial area of the digging was 30 square feet, 
and the following simple method of excavation was adopted. Fortunately, at the 
site examined, the various beds were laid down in more or Ie>s horizontal sequence, 
and were defined quite clearly from each other. The procedure, therefore, was to 
remove and barrow' away each stratum separately as the digging continued down- 

1 .fount. Roy. Anthmp. Itl-SL. vol. xxxiv, 1004. 
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wanl. and to label carefully and preserve all the humanly-flaked flints occurring 
m the different layers. By such means, even if the flints from each stratum had 
presented a similar appearance, the exact horizon to which they belonged would 
have been definitely known. But the flints from one layer differ markedly in their 
appearance from those of another, and thus afford independent evidence, if such 
were needed, a- to their provenance. Further, as will be shown, the technique of 
the implements and flakes from certain strata is of a widely different kind from that 
to be seen upon the implements and flakes of other strata. It can be stated, 
therefore, with much confidence that the exact horizon at which each one of the 
humanly-flaked flints found in the recent digging at Foxhall Road occurred, ha^ 
been ascertained in a manner which leaves little or no loophole for mistake. 

The archaeological richness of the site excavated may be judged when it is 
stated that no less than 544 examples of flint artefacts were found during the 
digging. And. as the progress of the works of Messrs. E. R. and F. Turner, Ltd. 
will preclude any further excavations at this spot, it is fortunate that the work 
was able to be carried out before the chance of doing so had finally disappeared. 
As will have been noticed. Professor Boswell states (p. 233) that the examination he 
made of the mineral composition of the Foxhall Road strata leaves no doubt in 
the mind of a worker on the petrology of sediments that the deposits are of glacial 
origin. This conclusion would appear to be supported by an examination of the 
544 specimens of humanly-flaked flints recovered, which I carried out with a view 
to ascertain whether the flints exhibited striations upon their surfaces. This 
examination gave the following results (for identification of strata given in descending 
order in the following table, see section, p. 234) : — 



Number of Flints 

' Percent a "e of Flints 

Deposit. 

Found. 

1 

Striated. 


| 

Per cent. 

Bed No. 2 

I 173 

S2 

Bed No 

i 76 

73 

Beds Nos. 4 to 6 

... 75 

52 

Bed No. 7 

220 

26 


544 

i 


It will thus be seen that in all the implementiferous strata examined (Beds 
Nos. 2 to 7) a considerable proportion of the flints recovered exhibited .Aria? upon 
their surfaces, and it may be said that these markings are generally found only 
upon the flaked surfaces of the specimens, and are of varying degrees of intensity. 
Further, the above table shows that the proportion of striated flints increases from 
Bed No. 7 (where it is 26 per cent.) to Bed No. 2 (where it has risen to 82 per cent.), 
a significant fact when taken in conjunction with Professor Boswell’s opinion that 
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the contorted appearance of Bed 2s o. 2 is in all probability due to the fact of the 
deposit having been frozen into the base of a moving ice--lieet. The striae upon 
the Foxhall Road flints are in some ca^e* -een to be parallel to each other, and, 
on others, following erratic courses, ^o that a cii---cro>s effect X produced. The 
condition of the scratches, especially that of those upon the flints in Beds Xos. 2 
and 3. lead me to believe that the markings were imposed since the beds were laid 
down. The striae upon the specimens found in Beds Xos. 4 to 7. which are to be 
seen almost exclusively upon only the older, deiived flint-, and not upon the unabraded 
implements and flakes from these horizons appear on the other hand to have been 
** weathered out." showing that the specimens were scratched, then exposed to 
atmospheric conditions, and afterwards brought into the deposits where they are 
now found. 1 

Before leaving this question of the striated flints found at Foxhall Road, it 
may be as well to point out that, so far as can be ascertained, the pressure to which 
they have been subjected has not resulted in the removal of flakes from any of the 
specimens. 

For a long time past I have held the view that the usual manner of describing 
flint implements, and of comparing them with others of similar types from different 
horizons and localities, is often of very small value. When the basis upon which 
such descriptions and comparisons are made it will usually he found that the 
general form and outline of the specimens are alone taken into account, while the 
characii rustics of the flake-scars which go to malce that form and outline are disregarded. 

I am quite well aware that due note must be taken of the form and outline of any 
flint implement, and that much information may be gleaned as to the cultural 
epoch to which the specimen is to be referred, by such a method. But. to confine 
attention solelv to the form and outline is to see only half the picture. To visualize 
the whole it- is necessary to proceed to an examination of the actual flake-sears 
exhibited by the specimen. Such an examination include* the use of an angle- 
measuring apparatus, by means of which it is possible to ascertain the manner in 
which the force responsible for the production of many of the flake-bear> was 
directed. This method has been adopted where possible in regard to the flint 
implements and flakes described in tin* paper. 2 and it becomes necessary to give 
an explanation of some of the technical terms which will be used in describing 
the results obtained. 

The " fracture angle “ is the angle between the striking-platform (the 
approximately flat area produced so that flake-removing blows can be delhered 
upon it with precision) and a line 3 mm. long on the bulbar surface, measured 
from the point of impact. The Irolhar surface l* that upon which the curving 

1 For further details of the st nation of flint -urfaces see Muir, J. Reid. Scierce Progress, 
Xo. 44 (Apul. 1917 >, pp. o97-6p:>. 

“ See aho Mojr. J. Reid, Jonm. Jpor ch nmt FitM (. iuJt, vol. vi (1921c pp. 1-14, 
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bulb of percussion, caused by a blow upon the striking-platform, is visible : while 
the point of impact is located at the apex of the bulb of percussion and 
indicates the spot, where the flake-removing blow fell upon the striking-platform. 
The position of the fracture angle is shown diagrammatic-ally in Fig. 2a. and will 
no doubt be readily understood. The “ wing angle ” is the angle made bv the 
intersection of the bulbar surface with the striking-platform, and the point ot 
impact lie- at the apex of this angle. Fig. 2b show- the striking-platform in plan, 
and the po-ition of the wing angle is clearly indicated. The angle at which the 
edge flaking on any particular implement or flake was removed, known as the 
" flaking angle, is that made between the surface of the flake-scars forming the 
cutting edge and the bulbar surface, and its position is shown diagrammatically 
ia Fig. 2c. ** Received flakes * are those which at the point of their final separation 

from the parent block of flint, exhibit a marked step or ledge. £: Truncated ” 
flake-scars are those which are encroached upon by others and are. therefore. 



incomplete. Incipient cones of percussion ” are the result of blows falling upon 
a flint with insufficient force to break it. or to remove a flake. They represent the 
a pice-* of cones of percussion formed in the flint, and are visible as comnlete or 
incomplete circle* upon its flaked surfaces. 

It may be said at once that although it is clear that the fracture angle, the 
wing angle, and the flaking angle have an intimate relationship to the flake -removing 
blows delivered upon a flint, and appear to differ in different Stone-Age “ cultures.” 
yet the exact nature of that relationship is not at present fully understood. But 
there would ^eem to be little doubt that the measuring and recording of the above- 
mentioned angle- are of importance, and it is suggested that all flint implements 
and flakes discovered should be subjected to this, or to a more extended examination 
based upon similar lines. 

It is now possible to proceed to describe the various humanly-flaked flints etc*., 
discovered at Foxhall Road, and the specimens recovered from Bed Xo. 2 (see 
section, p. 234) will be described fir-t. to be followed by those occurring in 
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Beds Xos. 3, 4. 5. 0 and i . This latter deposit is the lowermost found to contain 
artefacts at the site excavated. 1 

The Flint I tuple mods and Flahcs found hi Red i\ o. 2. 

In dealing with the artefacts found in such a deposit as Bed Xo. 2, composed 
of fine reddish gravel, with pockets of sand, and in winch all the constituents are 
derived, it is necessary, in forming a judgment as to the approximate archaeological 
age of the accumulation, to select from the specimens collected those which (/*) are 
least rolled and abraded, and (b) which also represent the latest cultural phase in 
the series. This procedure has been followed in regard to the specimens recovered 
from Bed Xo. 2, and it is proposed to describe the most recent artefacts first. 

Figs. 3 and 3a. — This implement exhibits upon its upper surface (Fig. 3) 
a yellowish creamy colour, interspersed with dark brown areas having numerous 
yellowish cream v spots. This surface is composed of several truncated flake-scars 



ipswkh. 


(one of which is of thermal origin), while an area of unflaked cortex is observable 
at its lower extremitv. The remains of one of the original striking- platform'*' 
produced in the primary stage of the manufacture of the implement" i> ob>er\aoie 
at its right-hand lower angle. The two longer edges of the upper surface have been 
modified bv the removal of numerous flakes, many of which are seen to be resolved. 

The upper surface of the specimen is more or less gabled, and in this respect con- 
trasts with the lower surface (Fig. 3a) which is much flatter. This latter surface exhibits 

1 In the sandy mii face soil (Bed No. 1 sei tion. p. 2 :H> \va- found one unahraded. unpatinated 
flake. It i" 2j- niche?* long by £- inch wide, and wa** struck from a bull-head flint. The finding 
of this specimen brings up the total of artefact?* to o4.>. 
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flake-sears of the same general colour as those forming the upper surface, and 
moreover, of the .-ame type. The flaked area® of the specimen carry neither incipient 
cones of percussion, nor stride, and the flake- ^cars are all of one period. The 
implement is very little abraded, and there can be little doubt that this specimen is 
a very good example of an early Mousterian ss hand-axe. It corresponds closely 
both in form and technique to implements of this epoch figured by Common! in 
Les Homines contehipotains da Re tine (Fig. 86, top row). Further, it may be pointed 
out. that one of the lower angles of the specimen is rounded, whilst the other is blunt, 
a feature, as recorded by Mr. Reginald Smith ( Archceologia , vol. Ixvii, pp. 27-48), 
prevalent in certain Mousterian implements. 

Fig. 4. — This specimen is made from a flake exhibiting on its upper surface an 
oval-shaped patch of cortex, and one or two truncated flake-scars. The longer 
edges of the implement have been modified by the removal of numerous flakes, 
rnanv of which aTe seen to be resolved. The lower surface is composed of one area 
of fracture carrying a well-formed and prominent bulb of percussion due to a blow 
falling upon a facetted striking-platform. Both the upper and the lower surfaces 
exhibit a few thin stria*, but no incipient cones of percussion. The specimen is 
little abraded, and its flaked areas, which are all referable to one period, are of a 
vello\vish-creamv colour. The implement may be regarded as a double racloir , 
or pointe of the Mousterian epoch, and it will be noticed that, as with the specimen 
illustrated in Figs. 3 and 3a, one of its lower angles is rounded while the other is 
blunt. 

Fig. 5. — This implement is made from a flake exhibiting upon its upper surface 
a more or less central ridge and some truncated flake-scars. The two longer edges 
of tins surface have been modified by the removal of numerous flakes, a large number 
of which are seen to be resolved. The lower surface is composed of one plain area 
of fracture, the bulb of percussion of which has been removed in the further shaping 
of tlv : * implement. Both the uppei. and the lower surfaces exhibit a number of 
small -Arise, but no incipient cones of percussion. The specimen is little abraded, 
and its flaked areas, which are all referable to one period, are of a yellowish-creamy 
colour. The implement may be regarded as a double racloir of the Mousterian 
period. 

Fig. G. — Tlii- specimen is made from a flake exhibiting on its upper surface one 
large truncated flake-scar, while its longer edge has been modified by very regular 
second arv flaking. The Hows responsible for the formation of this edge were of 
the kind giving ri-e to the detachment cf resolved flakes. The lower surface is 
composed of one truncated area of fracture due to percussion, and cairies a few 
small striae. Xo incipient cones of percussion are observable upon the specimen, 
which is little abraded. The flaking, which is all re ie ruble to one period, is of a 
mottled, brownish-yellow colour. The implement may be regarded as a racloir of 
the Mousterian period. 
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Fig. 7. — Tliis implement is made from a flake struck from a previously pre- 
pared core. The upper surface is composed of six truncated flake-scars, and its 
longer edges have keen modified by the removal of numerous small flakes. The 
lower surface is composed of one fracture area, carrying a well-formed and prominent 
bulb of percussion. The flakes ears of the specimen are of a cellowish-creamv 
colour, and exhibit a number of small stride. The pressure giving ri&e to these 
appears to have been the cause of the removal, in places, of the patinated surface. 
Xo incipient cones of percussion are vi>ible upon any portion of the specimen, which 
is little abraded, and the flaking is all referable to one period. The implement may 
be regarded as having been made from a Lccallois flake, and as typical of the 
Mousterian period. 

Xo cores or hammer stones were found in Bed Xo. 2. but several example- of 
flints reddened and crackled bv fire were recovered from it. 



TTG. O. MO V STEM AX 

double rctchir from bed 
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FIG. 6. MOUSTERIAX 
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TIG. i . — MOUSTERIAX FLAKE - 
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The artefacts found in association with. an<l more ancient than, the Mousterian 
specimens were not very numerous. Most of these older pieces are not assignable 
to any definite prehistoric culture, but the occurrence of some striated and abraded 
Cliellean hand-axes in the gravel are of significance and miet be recorded. It was 
found that eleven of the flakes of Mousterian age found in Bed Xo. 2 pu>-e-> facetted 
striking-platforms, and the following comparison of the average fracture angle 
and the wing angle of twenty of the above-mentioned flakes, with twelve others 
from Le Moustier, La Quina, and other well-known Mousterian station- m Fiance, 
mav be of interest. 


Depo-it. 


Xund»tr of Fldki Fia lure Angle. Wing Ai uic. 


Bed No. 2 ... ... ... ... 2o 

Le Mous tier. La Quina, etc. ... 12 


120 

120 


134 * 

130 
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This comparison sliow^ a remarkable similarity between the fracture angles 
and the wing angles of the two series of flakes, and affords further evidence in 
support of the opinion, based upon the form and flaking of the specimens illustrated 
in Figs. 1 to 5, that these specimens are referable to the Mousterian period. 

An examination showed that 74 per cent, of the flakes from Bed Xo. 2 exhibited 
secondary working along their edges. 

Bed Xo. 3 is a stony, reddish, mottled, sandy clay with grey patches (see 
Section, p. 234). and wa> called ** pug *’ by the workmen engaged in the digging 
at Foxhall Road. There would appear to be not much doubt that Bed 
Xo. 3 is incorporated with the reddish gravel (Bed Xo. 2) that overlies it. 
From a prolonged examination of these two deposits I have formed the opinion 
that the ” pug is in reality the upper part of the brickearth series (Beds 
Xos. 4. 4a. o and b) disturbed and partly reconstructed by the agent responsible 
for the contortion of these higher beds (Beds Xos. 2 and 3). This view is strengthened 
when an examination is made of the flint implements and flakes found in the ** pug. 
These are seen to be a mixture of the types occurring in Bed Xo. 2 and in the brick* 
earth underlying the i: pug " (Bed Xo. 3). As this is the case, and in view of the 
poor qualitv of the specimens recovered from this deposit, it is not necessary to 
describe any of them in detail. 

Flint Implements and Flakes found in Beds Xos . 4 to 6. 

The implements and flakes found in Beds Xos. 4 to 6 are without question of 
the same types, and exhibit an almost identical technique and condition. The 
specimens, though quite unabraded, occurred at different levels in these beds : 
and. as no definite '* floors " or occupation levels were found, it is presumed that 
the ancient flint flakers were living upon a side of a pond or small lake in which 
flooding, and periodical depositions of fine silt were taking place. Such flooding 
and deposition would cover up any specimens left upon the banks of the lake, but 
the hunter* would return and leave other implements upon the newly formed shore. 
As the specimen> found in the Beds Xos. 4 to fl are. as has been stated, referable to 
the same cultural phase, they will here be referred to as coming from the “ brick- 
earth series.*' a method which will have the merit of simplicity and. in this case, 
mav be regarded as quite satisfactory. 

Figs. 8 and 8a. — This specimen is made from a flint such as occurs in quantity in 
what is known as the Middle ?? glacial gravel of the Ipswich district. This type of 
flint is peculiar, and has been described by me in one of my published papers. 1 The 
upper surface of the implement (Fig. 8) is composed of a number of finely produced, 
small and regularly placed flake-scar*. Towards the lower right-hand side is pre- 
served a portion of one of the original striking-platforms produced in the initial shaping 

1 Moir J. Reid, Jonrn. Roy. Anthrop . Inst. vol. xhx (1919. January to June), p. 77. 
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of the block of flint from which the specimen was formed. The side view (Fur. 8a) 
shows one of the thin, and more or less straight edges. and will enable the reader 
to appreciate the dexterity with which the implement was made. The lower surface 
exhibits flake-scars somewhat larger than those composing the upper surface, while 
the butt end of the specimen, though thick, h provided with a cutting edge. The 
implement, which is of a roughly rhomboidal section, exhibits upon its flaked urea- 
a chestnut-brown colour interspersed with white, blue, and purple areas. No stria*, 
nor incipient cones of percussion, are ob-ervable upon any portion of the specimen, 
which is quite unabraded. Its flake-scar^ are all of one period, and the implement 
may be regarded as a well-made example of Late-A< heulean workmanship. 



FIOS. 8 AND 8 a. — LATE AC HEULEAN HAND-AXE FROM ERICK EARTH 
SERIES, roXHALL ROAD. irSWICH. “. 


Figs, 9 and 9a. — This specimen, which shows a roughly rhomboidal section, is 
formed from a bull-head flint and is beautifully made. Both upper and lower surfaces 
exhibit the honey colour of the original Aim. showing through a thin film of bluish- 
white. The upper surface (Fig. 9) is composed of a number ot finely produced and 
regularly placed flake-sears, and carries neither stria* nor incipient cones of percu-don. 
The side view (Fig. 9a) shows one of the si ghtly twisted edges of the specimen. The 
lower surface is compcwed of flake-scars -omewhat larger than those exhibited bv the 
upper surface, but is equally devoid of incipient cones of percus-ion and -tria\ 
The butt end of the implement is formed of unflaked cortex. The specimen, of 
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which tlu.* flaking i- all of one period. i< quite unabraded. and may be regarded as 
a very fine example of Late Aclieulean technique. 

Fi g. 10. — The implement which, towards it- poir-t is gabled upon its upper 
surface, and approximately flat upon the lower, thus exhibiting a roughly triangular 
sect’on. veas made by dexterous blows removing -mall flakes. The longer edge- 
of the upper surface have ’been modified bv the removal of numerous flakes, many 
of which, especially upon the right-hand fide, are resolved. The flaked areas of 
the specimen exhibit the unchanged yellowish -brown colour of the original flint, 
and carry neither striae nor incipient cones of percussion. The implement, which 
ha- a patch of cortex present at the left-hand lower angle of the upper surface, is 
quite unabraded. and its flake-scar- are all referable to one period. The butt end 



FIGS. 9 AND 9a. — LATE ACHE l" LE AX HAXD-AXE FROM BRICK- 
EARTH SERIES. FUXHALL ROAD. IPSWICH. L 

is thi< k though flaked, and the specimen may be regarded as a good example of 
Late Aclieulean workmanship. 

Fig. 11. — This specimen is formed from a ” Middle ** glacial flint, and exhibits 
a roughly rhoniboidal section. Both the upper and lower surfaces are of a chestnut - 
brown colour interspersed with chertv patches of a lighter shade. The implement 
has been made by blow- removing small flakes, ami no incipient cones of percussion, 
nor -trite, are ob-ervable upon any portion of it. At the lower left-hand angle of 
the upper surface a more or le^ flat striking-platform L preserved, indicating 
that the implement wa< in all probability made from a flake. The specimen is 
quite unabraded (the flaking is all of one period), and it may be regarded as a typical 
example of a Late Aclieulean ovate. 
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Associated with these well-made hand-axe* (Figs. 8. 8a. 0 and 9 a. 10. 11) in 
the brickearth series, were found some less elaborately made and '* simpler " 
implements. There can be little doubt that such specimen* occur in mo*t deposits 
in which the more finely finished and much-sought-after hand-axes are found : but. 
unfortunately, these more rudimentary implements if found, are seldom if ever 
figured by archaeologists. 1 The result of such neglect is to i->-ter in some minds 
the idea that the makers of the hand-axes made no other form of implement, and to 
perhaps induce them to refuse to believe in the human origin of certain other 
specimens pre-dating the Lower Palaeolithic industries, but of similar form and 
flaking to the ruder implements of these cultures. With a view to dispelling the 
idea that the hand-axes were the only type of implement" made in Lower Palaeolithic 
times, the following specimens are figured and described : — 



FIG. 10. — LATE ACHLULEAX 
HAXD-AXE FROM BF.ICK- 
EARTH SERIES. FOXHALL 
ROAD, IPSWICH. . 



FIG. 1 1 . — LA fE AC. HEULEAN 
OVATE FROM BRICKEARTH 
SERIES, TOXHALL ROAD. 
IPSWIC H. j. 



TRf.T BRICKEARTH SERIE", 
FO X H ALL ROAD. IR" \\ 1UI. 


Fig. 1 2. — This specimen is made iiom a pebble of flint with a whitish cortex, 
derived probablv from the ” Middle “ glacial gravels. The flaked area* exhibit a 
chestnut -brown colour and carry neither "tri<e, nor incipient cones of perenwon. 
The upper surface L flaked in a very similar manner to the lower, and it would appear 
that the implement L a small chopper, the sharp cutting edge being opposed by 
the rounded cortical surface of the pebble, which afford" an excellent handgrip. 
The flake-scar* of the specimen, which are <nnte unabraded, are all referable to 
one period. 

Fig. 13. — This implement is made from an ancient, flaked specimen, and exhibits, 
upon its upper surface, an area of cortex, and a flake-"Car of a bluidi-grey colour 
which i" considerably striated. The right-hand "ide of the upper surface has been 
modified by flaking giving rise to an mgruib >1 « utting edge. Tin* flake sears of 

1 Miss Layard de&cubed a number of such specimens found by her at the Foxhall Load 
site, Journ . Hoy. Anthrop. In A., vol. xxxvi (lt‘00'. 
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this edge are of a light chocolate-brown colour quite comparable with that exhibited 
by many of the hand-axes from the briekearth series, and there can be little doubt 
that, this rt trioit, or side-scraper, is of the same period. The lower surface is composed 
chiefly of an ancient and striated flake-'' car of a bluish-grev colour, encroached 
upon in places by one or two later fractures. The later flaking on both surfaces 
of the specimen carries neither stride nor incipient cones of percussion. The specimen 
is made from what appears to be a " Middle glacial flint. 

Fig. 14. — This specimen is made Irom a flake, and exhibits upon its flaked 
surfaces a greenish-yellow colour with a purplish hue in places. The upper surface 
is composed of several flake-scars, and its left-hand edge has been modified by the 
removal of numerous flakes, some of which are resolved. The lower surface exhibits 
an approximately flat striking -platform, two bulbs of percussion (one of which 
carries an trailhite). The implement may be regarded as a radou\ and its flaked 
surfaces, which are unabraded and are referable to one period, show neither stria? 
nor incipient cones of percussion. 



FIG. 13. LATE ACHE CLEAN tttcloif FROM 

BEICKEAETK SERIES. FOXHALL ROAD, 
IPSWICH. J. 



FIG. 14. — LATE ACHECLEAX rudoif FROM 
BRICKEARTH SERIES, FOXHALL ROAD, 

irswic h. ] . 


It was found that none of the flakes from the brickeartli series exhibited facetted 
striking-platforms, while the average Fracture angle and Wing angle of the specimens 
are as follows : — 


Deposit. 

, Xumber of Flakes. ! 

! j 

! 

Frat tui e Angle. 1 

Wing Angle. 

Briekearth series 

1 ! 

• ! i-’ 

124 ' 

14S C 


An examination of the flakes from the briekearth series established that 71 per 
cent, exhibited secondary working along their edges. The derived flints of human 
manufacture found in the briekearth series were few in number and primitive in 
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type. The great majority of them appear to have been derived from the " Middle 
glacial gravel, which seems to have furnished most of the raw material used in the 
manufacture of the hand-axes and other implements in the brickearth. 

The forms and flaking of the brickearth specimens are such as were produced 
in Late Acheulean times, and I have no hesitation in referring these implements 
to that cultural phase. 1 Several burnt flints were found in association with these 
implements. 

The Flint Implements and Flakes found in Bed Xo. 7. 

The great proportion of the least ancient specimens found in Bed Xo. 7 are made, 
principally, from a yellowish-black flint with a. white cortex, and their flaked areas 
have not suffered any colour change. The implements and flakes are quite sharp ; 
and, as they were found distributed through the thickness of Bed Xo. 7. it would 



FIGS. 1 5 AND 15a. — LOWER ACHEULEAN HAND* TIG. 16.— I OWER ACTTEU LEAN 

AXE FROM BED NO. 7. FOXHALL ROAD, rftcJnif FROM BED NO. 7, r<>X* 

IPSWICH. . 4. HILL ROAD. IPSWICH. 


seem that their makers occupied a land surface liable to flooding by water and the 
deposition of gravellv and sandy loam. But the discovery of such a large number 
of unabraded flakes and cores, together with four quartzite hammer stones, makes it 
higlilv probable that an actual workshop site existed at the horizon represented by 
Bed Xo. 7. The occurrence, too. in this deposit of a number of burnt flints supports 
this conclusion. It was in this bed that a small and quite unidentifiable piece of 
bone was discovered, the only example of organic rema * , met with in the digging. 

Fio-s. 15 and 15 a. — This specimen, which exhibit* upon its flaked areas the 
yellowish -black colour of the original flint, lias been formed by the dexterous 

1 This conclusion is supported by the implements previously found bv Miss Layard and 
Mr. Reginald Smith at the Foxhall Road site. 
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removal of somewhat long flakes. Roth its upper (Fig. 13) and lower surfaces 
(Fig. 15a) show flake-scars of a similar character, and carry neither striae nor 
incipient cones of percussion. All the flaking is of one period, and the implement, 
which is flatter upon the lower surface than upon the upper, is quite unabraded. 
It is in all probability referable to Lower Acheulean times. 

There were no other implements of this order found in Bed Xo. 7, but several 
specimens of a more primitive type, but of the same cultural period, were discovered, 
and some of them are here illustiated and described. 

Fig. 16. — This specimen exhibits upon its upper surface a large area of cortex, 
and also two truncated flake-scars. The right-hand side of this surface shows 
steep edge flaking. The under surface is composed of one plain area of fracture 
with approximately flat striking-platform, a well-formed bulb of percussion, and 
eradlure. The flaked areas of the specimen, which are all of one period, exhibit 
the original browmih -black colour of the original flint, and show’ neither striae nor 



FIG. IT. — LOWER ACHEULEAN mcloir FROM 
BED NO, 7, FOXHALL ROAD, IPSWICH. §. 



FIG. 18. — LOWER ACHEULEAN SCRAPER FROM 
BED NO. 7, FOXHALL ROAD, IPSWICH. X §. 


incipient cones of percussion. The implement is quite unabraded, and may be 
regarded as a Lower AcheuleaD mcloir . 

Fig. 17. — This specimen is made from a flake and exhibits upon its upper surface 
two truncated flake-scars and a patch of cortex at the upper end. The right-hand 
edge has been modified by the removal of a number of small flakes so that a very 
even cutting edge has resulted. The lower surface shows one plain area of fracture 
produced by a blow’ falling upon a thermally weakened flint. The flaked areas of 
the implement exhibit the unchanged black of the original flint, and carry neither striae, 
nor incipient cones of percussion. The flaking is all of one period and the specimen, 
which is quite unabraded, mav be regarded as a radar of Lower Acheulean times. 

Fig. 18. — This specimen exhibits upon its flaked areas the blackish-yellow^ of 
the original flint, and is quite unabraded. The upper surface show’s three truncated 
flake-scars probably of thermal origin, and a scraping edge formed by dexterous 
and regular flaking. The under surface is composed of one plain area of thermal 
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fracture. Xo stride. nor incipient cones of percussion, are visible upon any portion 
of the implement, which may be regarded as a scraper of Lower Acheulean times. 

Fig. 19. — This specimen, which is obviously a core from which flakes have been 
struck, is made from a blackish -yellow flint exhibiting, on one portion, an abraded 
and very ancient flake -.-car. Otherwise the flint is quite unabraded and show* neither 
striae nor incipient cones of percussion. It i> without murh doubt referable to 
Lower Acheulean times. 

Fig. 20. — This specimen, which represents another Lower Acheulean core, 
exhibits upon its flaked area- the black colour of the original flint. It will b.- notir ed 
(Fig. 20) that, unlike the flint illustrated in Fig. 19. the greater proportion of the 
flakes have been removed in one direction only. Xo stria?. nor incipient cone.- of 
percussion, are observable upon the later flaking of the specimen, but at one portion 
it shows «ome verv ancient and abrfded flake-scars. 



FIC4. 19. — LOWER ACHEULEAN CORE 1 ROM 
BED NO. 7, FOXHALL KUAD, IPsWICH. L 



lie;. 20, — LOWER ACHEULEAN (ORE FROM 
BEt> Nc>. 7. UoXHALL RC*AD. IP-WTi H. i. 

from B*d Xo. 7 exhibited facetted 


It was found that four of the flakes 
striking-platforms, The average fracture ancle and wins angle of the serie" are as 
follows : — 


Deposit. Number of Flakes Fuuture Angle. Wing Angle. 


Bed Xo. 7 . . 44 127' 14S 


An examination of the flakv" from Bed Xo. 7 established tliat ,S per cent, 
possessed secondarv working aloiur their edee-. The ueposit- occurring between 
Bed Xo. 7 and the underiving Chalky-Kinmieridgie Boulder Clay von. so far as my 
observations went, non-implementifero’i-. It L. however, impo— idle to "peak with 
certainty on thh point regarding Bed Xo. Lh as thh d* po-it wa- only bored through 
and not dug. But, from its appearance at the surL-ee. and an examination of the 
material brought up by the Lore. I should doubt whether it contained flints of any 
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kind. It would appear that the excavation at Foxhall Road has definitely establish ed 
at this site that (a) the Ackeulean period was succeeded by the Mousterian, and 
(b) that this latter cultural phase was associated with glacial conditions. 

Professor Boswell has stated that the bearing of the glacial sequence in 
East Anglia upon the succession of human cultures will be dealt with by me. 
The result of my researches has been to compel me to relegate the Early Chellean 
implements to the Cromer Forest Bed of Norfolk. This deposit is overlain 
by the North Sea Drift, which, as Professor Boswell points out, is possibly 
pene -contemporaneous with the Chalky-Kimmeridgic Boulder Clay found beneath 
the Palaeolithic deposits at Foxhall Road and elsewhere. To the deposits — gravels, 
sands, and brickearths — which are later in date than either the Chalky-Kimmeridgic 
Boulder Clay and the North Sea Drift, I would relegate the (?) Late Chellean. Acheulean, 
and Early Mousterian cultures. After these cultural phases had passed away there 
is no question but that glacial conditions once more obtained in East Anglia. At 
the Foxhall Road site the result of these conditions is seen in Beds Nos. 2 and 3. 
in which the latest humanlv-fiaked flints are of the Mousterian period. At other 
sites near Ipswich these conditions would appear to have resulted in the deposition 
of the intensely Chalky Boulder Clay to which Professor Boswell refers. 

An examination of this glacial accumulation has shown that, like Bed No. 2 
at Foxhall Road, it too contains Mousterian implements, and I am constrained, 
therefore, to regard these beds as contemporaneous. The Palaeolithic deposits at 
Foxhall Road are, therefore, in all probability intermediate in age between the 
Chalky-Kimmexitlgic Boulder Clay and the intensely Chalky Boulder Clay of East 
Anglia. The actual discoveries, other than those recorded in this memoir, upon 
which the above conclusions are based are recorded in a number of papers to which 
I give reference below. 1 

It is of interest to note that, out of the 515 (this number includes the flake 
found in the surface soil) humanly-flaked flints discovered in the Foxhall Road 
excavation, only 48 w^ere finished implements. 

In one of my published papers 2 I showed that, in all probability, the well-known 
platessiform and batiform Palaeolithic implements (hand-axes) w~ere developed from 
the rostro-carinate implements such as are found beneath the Red and Norwich 
Crags ; and it is of much interest to me to find that, on examining the rougher 
material from the deposits at Foxhall Road, there is present much evidence in 
support of my contention. The specimen illustrated in Figs. 21 and 21 a is from 

1 Moir, Proc. P.S.E.A. , vol. iii. Part IT, pp. 219-243. Moir. Journ. Boy. Anthrop . Inst.* 
vol. xlix (1919, January to June), pp. 74-93. Moir. Journ . Boy. Anthrop. Inst., vol. 1 (1920, 
January to June), pp. 135-152. Moir, Journ. Boy. Anthrop. Inst.* vol. li (1921, July to December), 
pp. 3?S5— IIS. Moir. Man* vol. xxii, (March, 1922), No. 23. pp. 34-36. Moir, Proc. P.S.E.A., 
vol. iii, Part IV, pp. 559-579. Moir, Journ. Soc. Antiqs. 

2 Moir, Phil. Trans., Series B, vol. cccxxix, p. 350. 
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Bed Xo. 7. It represents a partly finished Acheulean hand -axe. but in its present 
form it is without question a rostro-carinate. Two views of the flint are given, 
viz,, the left lateral (Fig. 21) and the dorsal (Fig. 21a). The ventral plane is a 
plain area of fracture due to percussion. 



FIGS. 21 AND 21a, — PARTLY- FINISHED HAND-AXE, OF ROSTRO- 
CARINATE FORM. FROM BED NO. 7, FOXHALL ROAD, IPSWICH. X 


FIGS. 22 AND 22a. — PARTLY - FINISHED 
HAND-AXE, RETAINING LARGE STRIK- 
ING-PLATFORM (P IN FIG. 22a t FROM 
BED NO. 7. FOXHALL ROAD, IPSWICH. 
3 • 



FIGS. 23 AND 23a. — PARTLY -FINISHED 
HAND - AXE, RETAINING LARGE 
STRIKING-PLATFORM (P IN FIG. 23 A), 
FROM BED NO. 7, FOXHALL ROAD, 
IPSWICH. < 2 . 


FIGS. 24 AND 24 V. PARTLY-FINISHED HAND-AXE, OF RoSTRO- 

CARINATE FORM, FROM BRKKEARTH SERIES, FOXHALL ROAD, 
IPSWICH. N -. 


Figs. 22 and 22a illustrate a partly -finished hand -axe from Bed Xo. 7. which 
exhibits a large striking-platform (the equivalent of either the dorsal or ventral 
plane of the rostro-carinate) still preserved. This striking-platform h marked P in 
Fig. 22a. 
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The specimen illustrated in Figs. 23 and 23a was found in Bed Xo. 7. and is 
an even better example than that shown in Figs. 22 and 22a of a partly finished 
hand-axe. in which practically the whole of one striking-platform is preserved. This 
platform is marked P in Fig. 23a. 

Fig. 24 and 24a illustrate two views of a rostro-carinate (with ventral plane. 
Y.P.. Fig. 24a. right lateral surface. Fig. 24, and carina), found in the brickearth 
series at Foxhall Road. Though of the rostro-carinate form it is without much 
doubt a hand-axe in course of manufacture. 




SCHIPENITZ : A LATE NEOLITHIC STATION WITH PAINTED POTTERY 

IN BUKOWINA. 

[With Plates XIY-NY1IL] 

By V. Gordon Chtlde. 

The famous black-earth belt of South-Eastern Europe, like the corresponding loess 
region of the Danube valley, was the centre of a brilliant neolithic culture distinguished 
by a remarkable clay plastic and a richly-painted pottery. This culture has come 
increasingly into prominence in recent years, especially owing to the connections 
which its characteristic pottery shows, or is supposed to show, with that of the 
dEgean : but no complete illustrated account of the material has been easily acces- 
sible to students in this country. Apart from Minn's summary of Chvojka’s work 
on the Dnieprd such full reports as exist are mostly scattered about among Russian 
and Polish periodicals, which are not generally available here. Now. thanks to 
the courtesv of the directors of the Prehistoric Department of the Naturhistorisches 
Museum at Vienna. I am enabled to publish a representative selection of the 
documents from a typical station of the culture in question— Sehipenitz in Bukowina 
— which have for many years been in the possession of that museum. 

Distribution . — The stations which have yielded the painted pottery extend 
from the banks of the Dniepr. near Kiev, right across Podolia and Bessarabia to 
Buczacz and Koropiee in Galicia, and the head waters of the Pruth in Bukowina. 
The sites are confined to the area of the fertile black-earth, and all lie to the north 
of the South Russian steppe that borders the Black Sea and south of the forest 
region of Volhvnia and Northern Galicia. Outside this area, however, are three 
groups of sites with painted potterv which irive indications of relation to the t ult lire 
of the black-earth belt. These are: (1) an East Balkan group extending from 
Czernavoda. in the Dobrudja. as far west as Craiova, in Walkiehia.- and southward 
through the vallevs of Eastern Bulgaria, right down into Eastern Macedonia 3 : 
(2) a Thessalian group represented by Rakhmani and Dimini, width seems to have 
expanded southward, since similar potterv appears at Gonia near Corinth 4 : and 
finally (3) a Transylvanian enclave on the upper reaches of the Alt. near Brat so 

1 Scythian " and fit* pp. 133 if. 

- 1 The material is at Beilin. 

J Cf. Man. January. B*23. N"<». 2. 

* J.H.S., xlii. pp. 2o4 If. 
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(Kronstadt). 1 While the documents from these three groups show unmistakable 
affinities to tho>e from the black-earth zone, there are so many minor differences 
that it will be convenient to confine the present study to the latter area. 



fio. 1. 


Within the area of the black-earth proper three groups of sites may be dis- 
tinguished by the pottery : (1) an Eastern Group, comprising the Kiev Government 
and Podolia (Popudnia) — the Tripolye culture proper 2 : (2) a Central Group, repre- 
sented by Petrenv in Bessarabia. 3 Cucuteni in Moldavia. 4 Sehipenitz in Bukowina, 

1 Mitt, der prut*. Konnn. der k. Akademie in Wien, 1903, pp. 365 if. ; Arch, Ertnito, xxxii. 
pp. 57 if. 

2 Trudy XI Arch. S'ezda. pp. 770 ff. ; (Trudy), Za pi ski otddeni rus-slar . Archeoloji , Imp. 
Rus. Arch. ObshcheA vrt, v. pp. 12 if. (Zapiski). Swiatowit , xiii, 

3 Von Stern, “Die pnimykenische Kultur in Sudrussland.*’ in Truly XIII Arch. S'ezTi 
(P.K.S.R.). 

4 Zeitschr.f. Ethnol, xliii, pp. 582 if. 
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and Bilcze Ztota, Kapusciuce, Czortoviec, Wygnanka, Wasylkowce and other 
sites in Galicia 1 ; and (3) a North-Western Group, represented by Koszylowce, 
near Tluste 2 , and Buczacz. The pottery of Schipenitz is typical only of the Central 
Group : in the Tripolye culture incised and grooved ware predominates over the 
painted fabrics, while in the west there is a use of red and white paint which cannot 
be paialleled at Schipenitz. 

Cutting across this geographical division is a chronological classification. At 
Cucuteni, the only station where a stratification has been found — or, at anv rate, 
recorded — -two superimposed culture levels were distinguished. The pottery of 
the older settlement showed polychrome decoration in brownish-ied outlined with 
black paint on a white ground. The basic design — an horizontal S spiral — was left 
reserved in the painted field. The forms, as illustrated in the show-cases at Berlin, 
were deep cups with rounded bottoms, bottles with lug handles and sometimes a 
hollow -ring foot, craters, and fruit stands. The first two forms might possibly be 
derived from the hemispherical bowl and the so-called butte respectively of the 
oldest Da nub i an culture. A few sherds and one complete vase of typical Bandkercunik 
form and decoration were also found in this stratum. 3 The pottery of the later 
settlement is in every respect similar to that from Schipenitz and the allied stations. 
The sites oil the Dniepr were also divided into two chronological groups by Ch/cjka. 
The one (B) yielded no metal or bored axes, but painted pottery of the Schipenitz 
style. Celts and axes of pure copper are found in the sites of group A. together 
with grooved pots with rich spiral decoration, but the figurines are inferior. Chvojka's 
division is not in all respects satisfactory, but it is at least probable that we should 
recognize the existence on the Dniepr of two phases of culture, one of which is 
strictly parallel to that illustrated by Schipenitz. 

Architecture. — The painted pottery is generally found in rectangular huts of 
wattle and daub. At Erbsd. in Transylvania, the house type was a nugaron, with 
porch-entrance on the small side. At the fortified station of Cucuteni no archi- 
tectural details could be discerned, but in the Kiev Government two types of 
structure have been fully described. 4 The first type, called by the Russians 
‘‘ zendgaaky." were hollowed out to a slight depth, generally about 0 * GO m., in 
the ground and covered over with wattle and daub. The interior consisted of two 
parts at different levels — a higher and larger, which served as living or sleeping 
room, and a sort of large bothros , in which stood a stove and which served for the 
preparation of food ; for the floor of the bothros was covered with shells and other 

1 Zbior T Yiartowosci, Krakow xiv, xv, xvi and xviii (Zb. 11' A and Mater iadry arc k. -a at r op. 
etnoyraf., iv, pp. 100 if. {Mat. a. -a.). 

2 Hadaczek. La Colo, tie huhntridh de Ko*z? goitre, Album dev Fouilles ; rf. also Archiinun 
Kaukowe, v, pp. 420 if. Tin* material labelled Kostowee " in the Ashmokan Museum at 
Oxford really emnes from this site. 

3 Zeitschr . /. E'hnol. l.c .. Fig. 2(3). 

* Zapiski. l.c., IzreAia imp. arch, Kommhsiya, xii (Kolodistoe). 

T 2 
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kitclien refuse (Fig. 2). Similar structures containing stone ovens, but no bothroi . 
have been recently detected by Prof. Kozfowski at Buczaez. in Galicia. 

More common were the so-called " ploshehadki." which have been described at 
Petrenv and on the Dniepr. The remains of these structures are represented by 
areas covered with one or more layers composed of lumps of burnt clav. which often 
preserve the impress of poles and traces of painting. The accounts of Chvojka and 
von Stern give the impression of rectangular huts, but no hearths or ovens could be 
detected, and the details of the construction are uncertain. The areas at Petrenv 
measure from 10 v 5 to 11 >' 8 ms. square : <ome in the Kiev Government are 


2 -90 



TIG. 2 . — ZEMLYANKY. NEAR RZHI^Iir HEV. ATTER CHVOJKA. 


smaller, but one at Urocishche Dolzhuk is said to have attained an area of 21 > : 10 in-. 
As Ailio remarks. 1 such large areas can hardly have been covered bv a .single roof. 
At Koszylowce Prof. Kozlowski and the author recently explored just such a layer 
of burnt clay as those described by Chvojka. but failed to detect any definite form 
or any trace of post holes in the underlying loess. The question is only complicated 
by the highly ambiguous hut models published by Majewdd 2 and Ailio. 3 The^e 
stand on four or six short legs, suggesting that they represent some sort of pile- 
dwelling. and the utter disorder of the lumps of clav forming the folds'of a plo>h- 

1 F rag en rler rnnischen Steinzeit , p. IK). 

2 Swiatoirit, xiii. This work is not obtainable in England. 

3 Op. cit. f Fig. 27. 
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chadka might be explicable through the collapse of such an erection. On the other 
hand, the legs of the model may not be copies of any part of the original, and 
authorities are not agreed as to whether the models, which are open above, represent 
a hut with the roof removed to reveal the interior and an oven to the right of the 
door, or a fenced platform with a very small hut to the right of the entrance* In 
any c*a*e. the theory of Chvojka and von Stern that the ploshchndki were mortuary 
houses cannot survive the criticisms of Hadaezek, Kossinna. Ailio and Schuchardt. 1 

It may he remarked that at Buczaez ovens were found outside the main hut*. 
At Koszylowce. while we could not determine the outline of any hut>, we discovered 
a large number of subterranean ovem. hollowed deep in the loess, and several small 
rubbish pits. The so-called ” brick grave* " of Ossow*ki were probably subterranean 
ovens similar to the above. 

From Schipenitz we have little new data. Most of our finds are due to amateur 
excavations carried out by the landlord, von Kostin, and the local schoolmaster. 
Arevezuk. In 1893. however. Hofrat Szonibathv was able to recognize the outlines 
of three rectangular huts, with remains of burnt plaster. He also found an oven 
" 30 cm. below the level of the prehistoric settlement. 5 ' evidently just like those 
of Koszylowce. 2 What Kaindl in 1904 regarded as a cremation deposit was. in all 
probability, another such oven."’ 

The Pottery of Schipenitz. 

Bv far the most interesting documents of this culture at Schipenitz. as elsewhere, 
consist in the large series of vases which the site has yielded. Apart from a few 
wheel-made Slavic sherds 4 and the ware with white paint classed a^ D below, which 
comes from one particular point at the site, the pottery from Schipenitz preserved 
at Vienna is remarkably uniform in character, and gives no evidence of development 
or degeneration. Moreover, it exhibits in every respect the closest analogies to the 
pottery from a single period at Cucuteni. as well as to that of Petreny. where the 
material was likewise unitary. For these reasons we shall probably be justified in 
assigning the whole material to a single cultural epoch, even though stratigraphical 
data are lacking. Within this material three wares may be distinguished — a well- 
burnt reddish fabric in two varieties, painted and unpainted (Wares A and B). and 
a small amount of coarse, mud-coloured pottery, sometimes with rude incised designs 
(Ware C). 

1 Album, p. 7 ; Mu a nu^. i. p. 227 : cit.. p. 90 f. : P.Z. . 1021—2. pp. 168 ft’. ; <7. aBo 

Minns, loc. cit.. and my remarks in xliu p. 267. 

- Jahrbifch tic's Bu kmc ma Lanfltuti 1894. pp. 11~> ft. 

3 Jahrbitch tier k.k. Zentral Komnn^don 117*/*, i. pp. 97 f. : ii. pp. 26 ft. 

4 The exclusion of these is justified by Prof. H. Schmidt's observations at Cucuteni and my 
own experience at Koszytowce thB summer, where similar sherds occurred, but only in the 
uppeimost 20 tin., while the ma^ of the painted sherds lay at a depth of over TO cm. 
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Ware A . — The typical pottery from Sehipenitz is well burnt and made from 
carefully levigated clay. The biscuit is generally reddish, and even large, thick 
sherds are burnt throughout. Two techniques may be distinguished in connection 
with the preparation of the surface. In technique 1 the paint is applied directly 
to the polished surface, which varies in colour from deep red to yellow. In the 
alternative category (technique 2) a slip is employed. The latter varies from brown 
to creamy white. Some of the light slips are so thin as to resemble a paint-wash. 
The surface is usually polished in this technique also. The above description might 
serve as a translation of von Stern's account of the surfaces of the Petreny \a«es. 
In Chvojka's culture B. an orange or dark buff surface was the rule, but this wa^ 
sometimes due to a slip. Both techniques occur at Popuclnia and in the Galician 
sites of the Bilcze group. On the other hand, in the pottery of Cucuteni II. a lihht. 
almost white, surface was preferred, and is generally due to a pale slip. 

Besides the use of a slip we find another procedure adopted in Sehipenitz which 
does not occur in Moldavia or Bessarabia. This is the application of a thin red wash 
to the lighter surfaces before the ornament is painted on. Such a wadi is quite 
distinguishable from the red or brownish-red paint lines used to enhance black 
designs ; for such lines can be clearly seen over the wash. The affinities of thh 
procedure, perhaps, lie to the north-west. I have observed the use of such a wash 
in very many instances on the pottery from Bilcze Ztota. and Koszyiowce. In the 
great urn from Koszyiowce figured bv me in J.H.S . . xlii. PL XIIb, the red wash 
partially covering the surface forms an integral part of the ornamentation. At 
Sehipenitz this red never serves as an independent decorative paint. Only in a 
couple of Sehipenitz vases (Kos. 50785 and 50784, both of the same form as the 
Ashmolean vase) is the vash applied in more or less regular oblique stripes, and 
even here it merely forms a background to the main design in black. I also found a 
few stray sherds at Vienna in which the wash formed apparently regular lines. Thi> 
technique can be best studied in some vases from our site in the Museum fur Volker- 
knnde, in Berlin. These several methods of preparing the vase surface are used 
e qually for all forms and styles of painting. 

Painting . — The Sehipenitz vases may also be classified in accordance with the 
colours employed. Class (a) contains the monochrome vases, in which the design 
is executed in black alone. In class (b) the main design is still executed in black, 
but this is relieved by thin lines of red in hands or hatchings. These two styles may 
be used on any form of vase and on slipped or unslipped surfaces, though, naturally, 
class ( b ) is never used over a dark red natural surface. Both classes recur repeatedly 
at Cucuteni and Petreny. and in Galicia. On the Dniepr and in Podolia black alone 
seems to have been employed, while in the west that colour does not occur without 
red. Class (c) is distinguished by a freer use of red over a thick white paint slip. 
The style is only represented on a couple of vases of forms 3 and 4 decorated with 
a band of double spirals between horizontal ribbons. The centres and two radial 
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arms of tlie spirals are in black, but two broad red radii are added, and broad red 
stripes set off the border ribbons. 

A similar free use of red is frequent at Bilcze Ztota. AVasylkowce. and Koszvtowce. 
At the first two sites the main designs are often actually executed in red, the black 
merely serving as a framework (e.g. the spirals on the well-known urn from Bilcze 
figured in Zbior Wiad .. xviii. p. (23) ). 

Forms . — The Schipenitz potter’s repertoire of shapes was considerable but not 
unlimited, and to each form corresponds a restricted number of designs which recur 
again and again with minor variations. The designs may in most cases be traced 
to the lying S spiral of Erosd. Cucuteni I, and Horodnica. The accompanying figures 
will sufficiently illustrate the forms and ornaments, while a glance at the comparisons 
cited will show how closely the Schipenitz pottery resembles that of other sites 
within the area. 

Form 1. — Fig. 3 and PI. XIV, 3. Conical dishes : average ratio of rim to base 
diameters, 3*1:1; diameter of largest specimen. 42 '2 ems. : ornament only on 



FIG. 3. — FORM 1. DESIGN II. 



FEU. 4. FORM 2. \ 


the inner side ; red paint not used. Parallels — design i. Popudnia in Podolia, Bilcze 
Ziota (Zb. TP., xvi, PL IV. 7), Koszyiowce (Album, viii, 52), Petreny ( P.K.S.R. , 
PL VI, 10) ; design ii. Bilcze (Le., PL IV. 2). Petreny (/. c., PL VI. 11). 

Form 2. — Fig. 4. Deep bowls with slightly inturned rim ; largest example 
46 cms. wide : at Schipenitz generally unornamented. Parallels — Kiev Govern- 
ment (Trudy. PL XXV, row 4). Bilcze Ztota. Koszvtowce (Album, ix. 03), Cucuteni II, 
Petreny (P.K.S.R., PL VI, 5). Priesterhiigel (Mitt, priih . Comm., p. 371. Fig. 64); 
for Bulgaria, cf. Man. 1923. 2. and for The>saly. J H.S.. lx. 

Form 3. — Figs. 5-9 and PL XV. 1 . Bulging urns ; height always les^ than greatest 
diameter; largest. 65 cms. high and 73*3 cnis. wide : the lower half is left rough 
and unornamented and makes a perceptible angle with the upper part : round the 
base of the neck is always a marked depression : two specimens were ornamented 
in style of clas> c. Parallels — Horodnica (with white paint as in our ware D, 
Hadaczek. Album, xv. 126), Popudnia (with ‘'eye” motives like design i), Zielehce 
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nt\ir Tivmbowia (Mat. a.-a.. Fig. 10a). Bileze (Zb. IF.. xvi. PI. I. 2 =. design iv at 
Schipeiiitz). Was\ Iktowee (similar designs. l>ut with lug< on the bellv. Zb. TF.. xiv. 
PI. II. 3). Ko^zytovvce (modification^ of design. iv). Petreny (with handles on the 
belly) (P.K.S.It.. PI. X. Sc reproduces our design- ii and iii). Er<j>d (Arch. Erf .. 
xxxii. PI. I. 1. with relief ornament). The tine -pirah on the more rounded va-e-. 



no. . 3 . — FORM 3, DESIGN I. IN BLA< K AM) RED ON riG. 6. — FORM 3. DESIGN IT. IN BLACK 
WHITISH SUP. j. UN RED CLAY. 


from Bileze imply that these are the older (Zb. IF., xviii. p. (23). Fig. 15). All 
the above preserve the characteristic depression roimd the neck. 

Form 3'. — PI. XIV. 1 . Unique example ; neekorn amented with zigzag ribbons. 
Form 4. — Fig. 10. Biconieal urns ; height always less than greatest width. 
One specimen attains the height of 64 cms.. with a diameter of 65 cms.. but large 



1 H-. 7. - I OHM :i. DESIGN in. IN BLACK 
AND RED. [. 



FIG. «S. — IORM 3, DESIGN IV. IN BLACK 
ON RED < L \ \ . ( ' t . 


sizes are rare in this shape. With the exception of one example painted in style 
of class c, all the vases of this shape are decorated as in the illustration, but the 
ribbon round the neck may be replaced by an animal frieze. Parallels — Rzhishchev 
(Zapiski. Lc PI. Ill, 7). Popudnia. Bileze. Koszylowce. Cucutem II (Z.f.E. : he.. 
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Fig. 3 b). Petrenv (P.K.S.R.. PL IX. 1). The design re curb at Biicze (Zb. IP., xvi, 
Pis. II. I. III. S. and IV. 1) and more degenerated at Ko^zvtowce ( J.H.S. . xlii, 
PI. XIIb. Album, xv. 130). 



no. it — ruRM 3, de>igx i rx lii.At k. yxd p.ld ox pall slip. 


Fonn 4L — Figs. 11 and 12. Bieonical amphora? with vertical handies below 
the neck ; the height generally exceeds the maximum diameter : largest specimen. 
54 -I cms. high, with a diameter of 53*2 cms. : design (i) (Fig. 11) is typical for the 
larger sizes, the ” face motive “ for the smaller. Parallels — smaller size^ with 



PIG. 10 . i’uRM 4 . DESIGN IX J!LU tv YXL> RED. 


"face motive*’ — Popudnia. Biicze (Zb. IT., xvi. PI. III. 2). Petrenv ( P.K.S.R . , 
PI. \I, 6), allied forms from Tripolve B (Trudy, Lc\, PI. XXV. row 2). Petreny 
{P.K.S.R.. PI. II. 1). Koszytowce (Alban,, xvii. 116). 
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Form V'. — Fig. 13. Biconical amphorae with horizontal handles : height 
always exceeds diameter ; largest example 40 cms. high and 29 cm 5 , wide ; the form 
is rare at Schipenitz and the designs are badly preserved. Parallels — Popudnia. 



FIG. IE — rotm 47 DESIGN ( 1 ), IN BLACK AND RED <JX FIG. 12. — FORM 47 TACL 

ORANGE .-LIP. 1 . MOTIVE/’ .j. 


Zielence, Bilcze. Wasylkowce. and Cucuteni II ; more remote — Koszyiowce (Album. 
xvii. 150). Horodnica (ibid., xviii, 158), and Erosd (Arch. Ert.. xxxii, PI. II. 5). 

Form 5. — Fig. 14. Craters with concave necks ; one extreme example attains 
a height of 41 cms., equalling its rim diameter, but the latter is normally le? 5 than 



fig. 13. — -form 4'7 


the height ; the external ornament always conforms to that illustrated, but shallower 
specimens show in addition a wolf’s-tooth fringe inside the rim. One exceptional 
crater has a ring foot. Parallels with same design — Bilcze (Zb. H .. xviii. p. (9). 
Fig. 5) and Xiezwiska (Hadaczek. Album, xi. 87). Compare al-o Fig. 16 from Bilcze ► 
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The lower design of the latter recurs on a fragment from Cucuteni II, and is plainly 
a degeneration of the volutes on vases of form 5' from the Kiev Government and 
Petreny (Fig. 17). The form is also found at Zielencze near Trembowla. 

Form 5'. — PI. XV. 5. Convex shouldered craters ; the rim diameter is generally 
less than that of the belly : the design spreads over the belly and neck. The four- 



FIG. 14. — FORM O. DESIGN IN T»I. \C K 
AND RED ON CREAM SLIP. J-. 



RED I’LVV. ]. 


footed crater (PI. XV, 6) and that with ridge handles on the shoulder (Fig. 15) are 
exceptional. Parallels — Popudnia (with cognate ornament), Tripolye B, and Petreny 
(Fig. 17). The form appears already in Cucuteni I. The four-footed variant is 
known in coarse ware from Zhukovtsv (Trudy, he.. Fig. 72). Petreny (P./v.tf.Z?.. 
PI. I, 7). Cucuteni (Z. /. E.. he ., Fig. 1a), and Koszylowce (Album, vi. 12). 




Form 0 . — PL XV. 2. Cups varying in height from 13-5 to 7*8 cms. : the walls 
are often very thin. The invariable features of the design are the vertical panelling 
and the two thick, concentric arcs standing on the lower fillet : animals or other 
embellishments in the panels are rare. Parallels with the same design — Cucuteni II. 
Zieleiieze, Bilcze. and Petreny : with rather different ornament — Verenive (Khanenko 
Antiquites du region de Dniepr, i. PI. VI. 33 and 31). Ivolodhtoe (Izvestia Arch . 
Komm .. xii, p. 90. Fig. 3). Koszytowce (J.H.S.. xlii. Fig. 6), all showing vertical 
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panelling, and Olt-zem in Transylvania (Arch. Ert.. l.c.. PL III. 14). The form 
seems to go Lack to a rounder type found in Cueuteni I (Fiihrer (lurch die staatlichen 
M usee n in Berlin . V orgeschichtllche Abteilumj . 1922. PL V. row 2. Xo. 1) and Horodniea 
(Hadaczek. Album . xiv. 115). Similar rounded shapes with good spirals in red occur 
at Wasvlkowee. The cups with handles illustrated by Hadaczek. from Koszyiowce 
(Album, xiii. 118 if.) are all miniatures 6*5 eras, or le-s high. 

Form 7. — Pis. XIV. 2, and XV. 1. Soup-plate lids. Being ornamented only on 
the outside, these vessels cannot have been intended for use as dishes ; on the other 
hand, their decoration corresponds to that typical of urns of form 3. and their rim- 
fit exactlv in width and profile into the depression round the necks of such tuns. 
PL XV. 3 shows such a lid in place on an urn of identical pattern and technique. 
Parallels — Zielencze (Mat. a.-a., l.c.. Fig. 9e). Bilcze (Zb. 11 .. PL III. 4). Koszyiowce 
(Album, xii, 92) : both the latter with designs corresponding to those of form 3. and 
so also the ’* Swedish helmets “ of Petreny (P.K.S.B.. PL ^ I. 9). The handles on the 
latter must be brought into connection with the similar handles on the bodies of these 



fig. IS. — form 8. 

SECTION. \ 



IIG. 19. — FORM S'. 
SECTION. -1- 


urn- there : so. pierced lugs occurring on some specimens from Bilcze correspond to 
lugs on some type 3 urns from that site (Zb. II .. xvi. PL II. 6). Such attachment- 
served to receive strings fastening the lid on to the urn. 

Form 8. — Figs. 18 and 20. Binocular stands. These curious vessels are generally 
of rather rough workmanship and ornamented only on the outside, the interior 
being left smooth : but in at least one example from Schipenitz. as in two cases at 
Kosz\lowce (Album, xix, 165). the pipes are closed at the upper end. so that we 
have a pair of saucers. In these cases the saucers are carefully smoothed and 
painted inside. This observation (showing that the tubes were not an essential 
feature of the contrivance) disposes of the suggestion of Kossinna that such object- 
were drums (cf. Mannus. i. p. 238). Parallels — Binocular stands occur in grooved 
ware in stations of Tripolye A on the Dniepr. and at Pienianzkowa in Podolia, 
and in painted ware at Horodniea. Koszyiowce. Bilcze. Kapusciuce. and elsewhere 
in Galicia, at Popudnia, Petreny. and Cueuteni II. Prof. Ailio further reports the 
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discovery of a fragment (wheel-made !) from Kolander Chan in Tramcaspia (np. rit .. 
p. 99. kindly supplemented by a letter to the author). 

Type 8k — The single ring stands represented in Fie. 19 are complete in them- 
selves but correspond exactly to the pipe of a binocular stand. Similar ring support 
in grooved ware are common from stations of culture A on the Dniepr (rf. J.H.S . . Lt\. 
p. 273 and Fig. 13). Pedest ailed bowls (' : fruit -stands '*) are common in Cucuteni I 



(Z. /. E .. Le.. Fig. 2) and in Transylvania, where open ring stands are also found 
(Arch. Ert xxxiL PL IV). 

For ra 9. — Fig. 21. Baths ; maximum length. 44 cms. : the inside plan F a 
flattened oval, but the broad rim is contracted towards the middle of the long side" 
to a figure -eight outline ; ornamented only on the inside ; four specimens at Vienna. 



Form 9k — Fig. 22. Only in mi a 11 "ize> : there are two handle." on one long "ide 
and one in the middle of the other. 


Ware B. 

Mo>t of the above >hape." are abo met with in plain ware which, from a technical 
point of view. i> identical with the pre< eding category. We have in addition the 
following new iornr* which are not met in painted ware. 
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Form B\. — PL XV, 8. Lamps : on the sharply inturned rim a bull’s head L 
modelled, and on the other side are two small knobs. Chvojka describes a possibly 
similar object, which he ascribes to the latest phase of his culture A ( Zapiski Imp. 
Odcssk. Obshrh. Istorii i D rev nos. xxiii. p. 199). 

Form B2. — PL XV, 9. String-hole lids. Parallels — Bilcze, Wasylkowce (Zb. IF., 
xiv. PL II, 7). Koszytowce (Album, xii. 97, painted). The form is common in Troy I 
and II. and in Crete is Early Minoan (Palace of Minos, p. 60). 

Form Bo. — Three small bieonical vases about 5 cms. high have been contracted 
at the belly, so that in two cases the outline of the junction of the two cones is a 
ligure eight and in one a cjuatrefoil. Exact parallels to the latter are found at 
Koszytowce (Album, xiii, 102 and 101). 

For ni J34. — Miniature vases are common to all stations with the painted pottery. 
Exceptional is the ” egg-cup.* J Fig. 29 b ; and the ladle of Fig. 29c. The latter is 
of a type found with the latest erupted ware of Moravia. 



Fonn Bo. — Pithos standing about 70 cms. high and equipped with four rows of 
handles, four in each row, exactly like that illustrated by von Stern from Petreny 
(op. cit., PL XI. 3). 

Form £6. — PL XVI, 1. Theriomorphic bowls on four legs. Exactly similar four- 
legged bowls are known from Cucuteni II. Koszytowce, and a site near Zaleszczyki. 
Modified forms with animal-head handles on the rim are common in the Kiev 
Government, and occur at Petreny (P.K.S.R.. PL VI. 21) and in Thessaly at Dimini 
(Tsountas. A * A, PL XXIII). 

Here mav also be mentioned the hollow animal vase of Fig. 23. It is provided 
with a large rimmed opening in the back, and the mouth is purely ornamental 
An exact analogue was found at Tell Eatclieff in Bulgaria (Rev. Arch., 1901, p. 330 , 
Fig. 1). Hadaczek illustrates (Album, xx, 173) a more elaborate vase of the same 
species from Koszytowce. 
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Form B7. — Sieves. Only one of these was found. It is made of very hard 
burnt red clay with walls 0*65 cm. thick. The walls curve outwards from the 
base very slightly and are 8 cms. high. The bottom, which is fiat and perforated 
with 10 holes about 0*5 cm. wide, has a diameter of 15*75 cms. 

Form B8. — A very curious shape is shown in PL XV, 10. The interior and exterior 
are very carefully polished. In some examples the base is enlarged to a bulb-like 
knob, but is still sufficiently flattened underneath to allow the vessel to stand. In 
view of the careful finishing of the inner surface. Iam inclined to regard these vases 
as drinking cups. They range in height from 6*75 to 8*5 cms. Von Stern, on 
PL VI. 12, publishes what appears to be an identical shape. 5 cms. high, from Petrenv. 
Popudnia and Buezacz furnish exact parallels. They are all to be connected with 
such grooved vases as Trudy . PL XXVII, top row. a miniature example of which 
comes from Cucuteni I. 

Ware C . — With the typical well-burnt reddish ware was found a small number 
of sherds of a very rude fabric, never painted, but sometimes adorned with rough 
incisions or impressions. This material is at once distinguishable from even the 



FI'-,. 24. — WARE C, FORM 2. ( THOM li ILC2E ZtuTA.t 

coarsest sherds of ware B. The clay is very coarse and badly purified, and generallv 
mud colour or ash-grey ; only once was it reddish. The surface is unpolished and 
pitted all over with grit holes till the sherds look porous. They feel remarkably 
light in the hands. The primitive decorations are shown on Pis. XVI, 5, and 
XVII. m to o. So rare was this ware at Sehipenitz (there are only four whole vases 
and less than forty sherds at Vienna) that only three shapes can be made out. 

Form 1 . — Deep cylindrical beakers (PL XV. 7). At the widest point are two 
small lu ^s. 

Form 2. — Wider cups with a slightly contracted neck and out-turned rim (cf. 
Fig. 24). 

Form 3, — Wide bowls (PL XVI. 3). Xo complete specimen survives, but this 
"hape also had lugs on the shoulder. 

Xow it is clear that none of these shapes has anything to do with the charac- 
teristic forms of wares A or B, just as the technique is utterly different. Nevertheless, 
there is no reason to doubt that the coarse ware belongs to the same stratioraphical 
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context. An identical fabric lias been found at Cueuteni II (Z. /. E .. he.. Fig. I). 
(PetrenvP./i .S.R.. PL I. 13. 17). Biloze Ziota. on the Dniepr. and at other sites, 
which have yielded pottery in every way parallel to that of 8chipenitz. From 
Cueuteni II. I saw a sherd in Berlin of which our PL XVI. 3. might perfectly well be 
a photograph, and our forms 1 and 2 can also be paralleled from the siine site. At 
Petreny most of our designs recur. The complete cup from Bilcze Ztota shown in 
Zb. W.. xv. PL X. 3. reproduced here as Fig. 24. is in shape ail exact replica of 
our form 2 and shows an analogous design. Two fragments illustrated by Khanenko 
(op. ext .. PL VI. 18 and 27) as from ” Kiev and the environs of Tripolve *’ are clearly 
related to our forms 3 and 2 respectively, while some of the incised ware from culture B 
in the same region, shown in Pi. XXV of Trudy xi (especially row 2). may very 
likely belong here. 

Sherds of the same fabric were observed by me. always in close connection 
with the painted wares, in the recent excavations at Koszylowce. Ailio connects 



TIG. 23. — VASE WITH WHITE SPIRALS OX REDDISH 
GROUND. AFTER KAINDL. -I. 

this material with Central B us sian -Finnish ” comb-ornamented ?? ware (op. at. 
pp. 36 If.). 

Ware D . — While there is no room for doubt that the material so far described 
all belongs to the same stratigraphical context, the position of four sherds with 
polychrome designs in black and white is much more doubtful. All the ware orna- 
mented in this style is stated by Kaindl 1 to have come from a single trench dug by 
von Kostin at one point in one of his fields. White paint was nowhere else employed 
at Schipenitz or at the contemporary stations of Moldavia, Bessarabia, or the Kiev 
Government. It was. however, used in Transylvania, at Horodniea in Galicia, 
and in stations of the western group. The one form discernible from the Vienna 
sherds (PL XV. 4) is foreign to the usual Schipenitz repertoire, and so is the vase 
with white spiral* illustrated by Kaindl as coming from von Kostin's trench above 
mentioned (Fig. 23). It generally recalls in shape vases of Cueuteni I. 


1 Jakrbuch der kh. (Jentralconon , ii. p. 20. 
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The technique of this pottery is not very different from that of the standard 
ware. The surface is either orange, as in the bowl of PI. XV. 4. or a deep, rather 
brownish red. as in the sherds of Fig. 2d. In both cases the paint is applied directly 
to the surface and the whole burnished. The two fragments hi>t mentioned are of 
coarser workmanship. The clay is gritty and not burnt evenly throughout. Tie* 
larger sherd seems to belong to a bowl of the same shape as PL XV. 4. but it has been 
left rough on the inside. I have seen a number of sherds identical in design and 
technique from Horodnica. Further parallels come from Transylvania. A sherd 
from Oltszem 1 provides an almost exact analogy to the ornamentation of our sherds. 
Moreover Kaindl illustrates a fragment of the handle of a ladle from the trench 
in which the white painted ware was found, which recalls the well-known series of 
ladles from PriesterhugeL But these analogies are not sufficient to allow us to 
infer that this material has been imported from across the Carpathians. It is more 



FIG. 26. — SHEEPS PAIXTED IX BLACK OUTLINED WITH WHIT L OX REPDIsH GROCXD. C. J. 


likely that we have here vestiges of a settlement of a different date from that which 
yielded the other objects preserved at Vienna. In view of its fine spiral decoration, 
the presumption is that it stood closest to Cueuteni I. 

The Clay Plastic. 

Xo less characteristic of the culture of the black-earth region than the painted 
pottery are the figurines of human beings and animals. These too are well repre- 
sented at Schipenitz. They are manufactured in the same well- baked reddish clav 
as the typical vases, and one (PL XVII. a) is painted in the style of ware A. They fall 
into two classes : (1) a flat standing type, and (2) a seated variety. The former, 
which is by far the most common, was evidently intended for suspension, as the 
string-holes indicate. With two exception* — PL XVII. d and l — all the examples are 

1 Arch . Eit/Adn. xxxn, p. d7. PL IIL S. The white spiral* on a reddish ground ot Fig. 2d 
recall those on a fruit-stand from Erosd. J,.. PI. II, 6. 
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female. Only one miniature (51029) and a fragment (51032) show a flattening 
at the bottom which might have served as a base to stand on. The back is flat 
save for a slight elevation of the buttocks, which may be a survival of steatopygv. 
The females are generally naked save for necklaces and belts (PI. XVII, 6. c, and f) : a 
line of points on tire outside of the leg< of the small figurine (j) must indicate some 
sort of trouser* or high mocassins. 1 . The painted stripes covering the whole bodv 
of («) are to be regarded as evidence of tattooing rather than clothing. The shield 
design on the back of (b) may be due to the same practice. 

The two male figurines (cl) and (l) both wear a belt and carry a pouch slung 
over the right shoulder. The attitude of the la A example is not intentional. 
The largest standing figurine h 19*85 cms. high (51010). the smallest onlv 
4*4 cms. 

Only one example of the seated type is at Vienna (PI. XVII, k). and this i< broken 
and distorted. Prom the surviving part of the stump of the left arm it seem* likely 
that the arms were not closely folded as in Chvojka's example from Urocishche 
Dolzhok. 

Xumerous and close parallels to the standing type may be cited from Cucuteni II, 
Rzhishcliev and other Dniepr stations, unnamed sites in Podolia. Zieleiic-ze near 
Trembowla. Koszyiowce, and Cucuteni II. In Galicia also we oc-casionallv meet 
better modelled legs, and even the feet may be indicated in figurines otherwise 
identical with the Schipenitz type. 2 This whole series of figurines is probablv to be 
derived from the more ornately clothed or tattooed, steatopygous type found in the 
older strata at Cucuteni. 3 These examples show that the arms were envisaged not 
a- extended, but a* folded in front. To our series must also be referred the bone 
idols of Kodja Derman and Tell Metchkur. in the East Balkan area. 4 The slate 
idol from Troy figured by Sehliemann ( Ilios . Xo. 995) may indicate a still further 
southward extension of the series. 

To the north, again, we have another large province of erect figurines modelled 
in clay, bone, amber, or flint associated with the ** Arctic neolithic " cultures of 
northern Poland and Russia and the Baltic lands, which mar stand in a derivative 
relation to the figurines under discussion. 5 On the other hand, in the Danube area 
we find a series of erect types. often admirably modelled, extending from Bosnia to 
Saxony and Sile.da in association with the Bandkrrannk* Though this Danubiau 
group b undoubtedly akin to the more easterly one. it can scarcelv be regarded as 

1 Cf. Hadaezek, Album* xxvi, 240 (from Podolia), and text. 

J Hadatzek, Album* xxv. 220 and 230. 

3 Z. f.E.* Lc.. Fig. 12, a and b. ( >ne broken idol of th^ type I-? amon.sr the material from 
Horudniea in Lwow. It is also met at ErOsd. 

1 F.Z.. 1912. p. 103, Fig. 14b ; B.C.H.* 1900, p. 415. Fig. 57. 

' J Tallgien. N J/ Y A xxv. p. 72 ; Ailio. op . cit*, pp. LOT 0. and Fuz. 35. 

b Hoerne^. op. cd.. pp. 2s7, 293. 303 ; P.Z., i. p. 401 ; Schltbien* Vorztit, X.F. vii. Fig. 21 : 
Man mi s. xi-xii. p. 325, Fig^. 30-32. 
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derived therefrom. Xor am I inclined to see the prototypes of either series in the 
squatting statuettes of the Mediterranean illustrated by the well-known neolithic 
idols of Knossos, 3 nor in the predynastic Egyptian types with upraised arms. 

The seated type is represented in stations of culture B on the Dniepr, at Koszy- 
towce and at Kodja Derman. in Bulgaria. 2 At the latter site, as also in some 
stations of southern Russia, we find small clay thrones on which these statuettes 
were doubtless to be seated. 3 In the well-known Icon rot ropho* idol of Sesklo the 
figure has coalesced with the seat. Figures holding babies in their arms are also 
found in South Russia and at Vinca, in Serbia. 4 Male figurines are everywhere rare ; 
still, there are a few examples from Cucuteni II. Bilcze and Koszytowce. and an 
uncertain Ate in Podolia. 5 West of the Carpathians I know no example older than 
the full Bronze A^e. The immense preponderance of female figurines seems fatal 
to Schuehhardt’s hypothesis that these objects are images G f the departed. 0 On 
the other hand, their presence at all i'< a serious objection against the usual theory 
that the statuettes were fertility charms. 

Animal model s (PI. XVI. 2) were found at Scliipenitz. as at Cucuteni II. Petrenv, 
Koszytowce. and Kodja Derman. The majority of these represent cattle. The 
pair of horns (Fig. 29n) h additional evidence of the importance attaching to cattle 
in this region. It lias been modelled separately, but i< concave underneath. It 
may be compared to the bone protome of an ox from Bilcze. figured by Hadaczek 
on PL V. 23. of his Album. An unexpected exception was provided by the lion 
(PI. XVI. 1). He is the most life-like piece of modelling that we have from Schipenitz. 
Dr. Barer lias .suggested to me that the holes indicating the mane were originally 
filled with straw or bristle^. Similar holes are found on a small model, perhaps of 
a cat. from Priesterhligel. and a dog from Koszvtowce. 7 The likeness is so good 
that we can scarcely doubt that the artist had seen the animal portrayed. But 
thh is the first indication that the lion ranged so far north in the alluvium. Of 
course, his presence in the Balkans is well attested by the classical authors. 

Reference ha> alreadv been made to the animal figures used to fill in spaces in 
the main designs on urns of forms 3 and 1. I reproduce lien* some of these, and 
leave it to the reader to interpret them, with the remark that the lion h no longer 
to be ruled out. Particularly interesting B the griffin of Xo. 50987. It is. indeed, 
just possible that the wing -like projection on the back B due to an accident or a 
later stain, but careful examination with a lem inclines me to believe that it formed 

1 Pulact of Jilin**, Fig. 13 ami text thereto. 

- Truth*, he.. PI. XXII. 7 ; Album, xxix, 204 t¥. : IzrrAia. B»hf. Arch. Dmzh.. vi, p. 13$, 
Fig. 143. 

3 Ailio. op. cit .. Fisr. 34. 

1 P.Z. , ii. pp. 34 and 101 : found in the middle stratum. 

5 Man jins, i, p. 240 ami Fig. 17 d. 

* 3 AVeurnpa, pp. 131, 170, et passim. 

7 Mitt, (hr pmh. Comm., he., p. 382, Fig. 29 ; Album, PL XXXIII. 305. 

u 2 
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part of the original figure. The theriomorphic patterns of ^chipenitz are pureh 
decorative and form no part of the main design : in fact, our animals seem intruders 
into the main framework of the older geometric patterns. And \et they musi hate 
a history of their own. for their apparent ambiguity h due. not to the ineptitude 
of the artist, but rather to conscious stylization. 

Animal motives, used in a precisely similar manner, subordinated to the mam 
ts'-ern are found at Rzhishchev, 1 2 on a vase of form 4 from Podolia," at Pet^em , 

C ' 



Bilcze Z ota and Koszvlowce. 3 But the animals depicted are different at each 
site. 

In the sphere of the Bandkt'Mnuk to the west, we have stray examples of therio- 
morphic ornament — in fragments with plastic animals from Hungary. 4 To the 
east we have, of course, the great province of theriomorphic ornament represented 
at Susa. and. though in a different medium, the famous silver vase of Maikop. The 
rich animal plastic of the so-called Arctic " culture, which came very near our area. 

1 Zapiski, l.c.. PI. Ill, 3 and o. 

2 Minns, op. cit.. Fig. 34. p. 140. 

3 Album, xxi. 188 10:2 ; xix, 162. 

* Arch. Eft., xxxii, pp. 360 i. 
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must also be recalled. Whether we regard the animal style of the black-earth region 
as native or imported, the existence of that style in a region where the Scythian 
animal style subsequently flourished is a fact to be taken into account in any 
discu>sion of the latter. 1 




Jf $CC/? 7 

FIG. 2S. — AXIMAL FIGURES rEOM URXS Or TORMS 3 AXD 4. 

Miscellaneous Objects of Clay. 

Weights or Net Sinkers .- — These were very common. Though only of rough 
workmanship, they may be divided into several groups : — 

A. Vertically pierced. 

(n) Flat, 28 specimens ; the largest measured 11 em>. in diameter and was 
4*3 cms. thick. 

(b) Roughly hemispherical : 8 specimens, the largest being 10 cms. in diameter. 

(c) Conoid ornamented with deep slashes round the edge. 

1 Cf. Prof, llo^tovtsefi in ** Iranian's and Gttfk' in South liu-in" (Oxford, 1922). 
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B. Horizontally pierced. 

(a) Thick triangular lumps with the hole near the top. 

(b) Conoid with the hole at the top. 

Whorls . — These were very rare, as in other stations of this culture. At Vienna 
are two examples of a roughly conoid shape (Fig. 29e) and half a flat disc (Fig. 29f), 
both acquired in 1911. 

Implements and Arms. 

Stone . — Stone celts are comparatively rare at Schipenitz and most other >ioN 
of the same culture, presumably owing to lack of suitable materials. Our specimen 
are made from a soft marl and are in a bad state of preservation. The thick-butted 
type predominates. The only approximation to the Danubian shoe-last * ! type 
is a small chisel. Xo. 37*261. The polisher shown by Hadaczek on PL III. 17. 


a 


h 


c 



TIG. 29. — FLIXT CHISEL. MINIATURE VASES, CLAY HORNS AND WHORLS. 


of his Album is a parallel type. But a close examination of the Galician material 
in the Polish museums has convinced me that the shoe -last celt was only verv 
rarely associated with the painted pottery. The concave section of Xo. 51 Ido b 
to be noted. The bored axe (Fig. 30a) had been broken at the haft in antiquity, 
and a commencement has been made on a new hole nearer the blade. Thh axe. like 
one from Cucuteni II, 1 would seem to belong to a group associated with Danubian II 
pottery in 5Ioravia and Silesia, and at Grr^sgartach and elsewhere in South-West 
Germany. 

Flints . — The poverty of stone is counterbalanced by an exceptional wealth in 
flint artefacts. These are of a deep grey colour, and some of the blades attain a 
great length. Some show fine retouching. Similar flint forms in the same material 
are very common in Galicia, and recur at Petreny and Cucuteni. The material is 
plentiful in the whole region. Parallels to our arrow-heads may be cited fiom 

1 Z.f.E , l.c., Pig. 8, p. 591. 
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Cucuteni. Wasylkowce and Priest erhiigel . 1 Several nuclei, in <ome cases rounded 
by hammering, are also at Vienna (PI. XVIII). 

Bone and Horn . — PI. XVI, I. Bone and horn was also u>ed in immense quantities 
at all stations of this culture. Generally the implements are of a simple type. 





Elaborate carving such as is exemplified by the pins and pendants of Denev in 
Bulgaria , 2 is generally lacking. Oil the other hand. Bdcze Ztota lias yielded ^ome 

O o w C 1 v 

more advanced work, including a dagger imitating a metal prototype . 3 

1 Ibid., Pig. 10 ; Mitt, dn’ prah. C*nnm.. t.c. , p. 367. tig. •!. 

2 Izi\ Buig. Arch. Druzh.. ix , Figs. 202 and 204. 

3 Hadaczek, Album, PL VI. 27b. 
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Meiah — Two small fragments of bronze (?) are reported to have been found at 
Sckipenitz. I have not seen them, and they may conceivably, like the Slavic sherds 
and a blue glaze bead, have fallen in from a different stratum. Xo metal at all 
occurred at Petrenv or at the parallel stations of culture B on the Dniepr. In sites 
of culture A there Hat celts and a pick-axe of pure copper were found. Koszvfowce 
yielded two quadrangular awls, part of a wire spiral, and some beads of bronze (?), 
together with a silver spiral ; and Bileze Ztota a flat dagger (12 cms. long), a razor, 
and an awh 1 The uppermost strata at Cucuteni were certainly disturbed, but 
Prof. Schmidt assigns to the second settlement a flat celt, a quadrangular awl. and 
a single-bladed axe with tubular shaft of copper, an arm-band of poor bronze, and 
an iron borer/ 2 

Animals < — Dr. Antonius has been kind enough to examine the few animal bones 
preserved at Vienna. These indicate the presence of the following domesticated 
animals : cattle, swine, and dog. Some small fragments prove the presence of 
goats, sheep and horses, blit do not permit of a closer determination. As objects 
of the chase must be regarded the Bos prittjgenhis. Cernis elepkas, and wild boar. 
Some bones of 8 pal ax typhlos also occurred. These results correspond to the fauna 
reported from Petreny and the Dniepr sites. 3 

Chronology . — Our somewhat lengthy analysis of its potterv shows that Schipenitz 
is representative of a group of sites — Cucuteni II. Petreny, Tripolve B. Popudnia, 
Bileze. etc. — so closely allied by community of ceramic forms and ornaments that 
they must be regarded as contemporary. But the stratification at Cucuteni reveals 
to us an older culture whose rounded pots and spiral ornamentation do actually 
in a large measure explain the forms and designs of the Schipenitz pottery. To the 
earlier group must further be assigned the bulk of the finds from Horoclnica on the 
Dniestr, since this site lias yielded vase* which, despite differences of technique, 
exhibit the same rounded forms and true spiral ornament as Cucuteni I, and at least 
one figurine of the latter style. Again, the grooved ware of the Tripolve A-Pieniaz- 
kowa style is known from Horodnica and Cucuteni I. On the other hand, sherds 
painted in reddish brown on a whitish clay ground, closely resembling the ware of 
Cucuteni I, occur sporadically in sites of Tripolve A, while good spirals are a feature 
of the grooved ornament. Hence, despite the metal finds, this culture too must be 
regarded as older than Tripolve B, and consequently than Schipenitz. Finally, it is 
obvious from a comparison of forms and designs that the best Transylvanian material 
from ErOsd stanch in the most intimate relation to that from Cucuteni I and Horod- 
nica, and is therefore to be assigned to the older group. 

1 Hadaczek. Album, iv, 3:2-34. 

- Z.f.E., 43. pp. 594 f. aiul Figrf. 14 and 15. 

3 Hor B e bone> are reported from Tripolve, Khalepye, and CVoci&Iiche Dolzhuk. and have been 
latently identified at Ko^zylowce and Buczacz. 
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The rounder vases still showing good spirals and red paint of Bilcze and YTa\vl 
kowce may represent an intermediate phase between the two group*, while Ko>zv- 
towee and a small group of vases from Cucuteni may well be rather later than 
Sehipenitz. 

To convert this relative scheme into an absolute chronology we must seek 
connections in the south. Dimini gives us a rough lower limit for the older culture, 
since its characteristic pottery and meyaron house can be traced to the lowest levels 
of Erosd. Hence the Cucuteni I group may be dated approximately to E.M. II. 
The pickaxe of Tripolye A is not inconsistent with this dating, since it is merely a 
variant on the simplest type of axe-adze common in the copper age of Hungary and 
traceable in Crete back to E.M. II. A lower limit for the later group is not so easy 
to fix, but it may be noted that the rare metal objects — flat celts, flat daggers, awls — - 
certainly associated with the Sehipenitz culture belong to *' copper age types in 
Central Europe and are tvpologieally older than the true bronze age (Mont el ins 12). 
The finds from Earlv Minoan and C’ycladic tombs, Troy, and Remedello show that 
silver is not a sign of lateness. 1 Even the Cucuteni axe belongs to a family well 
known in the copper age of Hungary, and above all of South Russia. 2 and Prof. 
Schmidt has shown that its technique may be parallel in objects from Treasure K 
at Troy. 3 On these grounds it is, at least, reasonable to assume that our culture did 
not outlast the second Middle Minoan period. 

Conclusions . — The people who made our painted vases were evidently pastoralists, 
as the animal bones and. above all, the numerous models of cattle show ;. on the 
other hand, tliev cannot have been mere nomads, and the abundant remains of 
wheat, as well as the location of the settlements exclusively on the fertile loess, 
imply the practice of agriculture. How they were related to the maker- of the 
Central European Bandkerannk cannot yet be determined. 4 

The end of their civilization is generally ascribed to incursions of nomad tribes 
from the east or north. In the Kiev Government interments with red skeletons have 
occa>ionallv disturbed ploshchadki . In Galicia and Bukowina the stone-cist graves 
occupy the same area as the painted pottery. 5 These tombs contain amber, 
thick butted flint celts of rectangular section, and globular amphora? {Kuyeluniphoren) 
with exactly the same design of triangles composed of crescent -shaped impressions 
as tho*e found very frequently in similarly furnished graves in the Saal-Elbe region 
and also in Pomerania. 6 Though rather similar vessels are found in the copper age 

1 O’. Gowland in Arche olrujia. 1920. 

- Tall grew “Die Ivupfer u. Bronzezeit," - s ' J/ t H. xxv. pp. 08 it. 

3 P.Z., iv, pp. 22-27. 

* In addition to tlie differences already noted, pp. 28 1. 284, 1 ought to stress the fact that the 
Tripolye grooved ware is in technique utterly unlike any Central European or Balkan pottery. 

5 Cf. the lists given by Kossinna, Mannvs. ii, and Hadaczek, Archucuw 2sauk.. v, p. 488. 

6 e.g., cf. P.Z. . v, PI. XIV, 1 (Saxony), and La nke -Festschrift {Stettin, 1898). p. 4, Xo. 8, 
with Hadaczek, Album , vii, 49 and 46 (sherd found at Ko-zylowce). 
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kurgans of the Kuban valley 1 and again in the Fatyanovo grave? of the Oka-Volga 
area. 2 the careful study of their distribution made by Kossinna and Koztowski 3 
favours a north-south rather than an east-west movement. That this movement 
was an invasion from East or Central Germany does not, however, follow ; the tombs 
and amphorae may rather merely mark a very old amber trade route. That is the 
natural conclusion from the fact that, while such tombs in Galicia contain Baltic 
amber, in Saxony and the Baltic lands they contain also Galician banded flint. 4 

In conclusion. I would like to express my thanks to the directors of the 
Prehistoric Section of the Xaturhistorisches Museum in Vienna for the opportunity 
afforded me of publishing these valuable documents from their collection and for the 
assistance rendered me in tlxeir preparation, to Hofrat vSzombathy for information 
on several points, and to the staff of the museum for their generous co-operation. 
I am also indebted to the director of the Towarystwo Xaukowe. Warsaw. Prof. 
Demietrikiewicz of Krakow, and Prof. Koztowski of Lwow, for facilities to study the 
Majewski Collection, Warsaw, the collection of the Akademija Umietnosci. Krakow, 
and that of Dzieduszvcki Museum. Lwow. respectively at a time when these buildings 
were closed to the public. 

Fuller reports on the pottery and architecture of Erosd will be found in 
Dr. Ferencz Laszlo‘s articles in the Dolgozatok oz Erclebji Netnzeti il&zrwn 
(Koloszvar) 1911 and 1914), copies of which I have just received by the coiutesy 
of their author. 

1 Otchct za 1898, PL VI, 6o, and V, 61. 

2 Cf. S3IYA , xxv, pp. 83 f. 

3 Groby Jlegalit. na W-sch'd od Odry (1921), p. 39, etc.; cf. Aborg, Das Xordische K»lt>ir- 
gebiet, pp. 169 ff. and 204 f. 

4 Kossinna, in Mannas, ix. p. 144. 

X.B. — 

P.Z. = Piahistorische Zeitschrift (Berlin). 

S M Y A = Suomen Muinaismuistoyhdistyksen Aikakauskirja (Finska Fornminnt — 
foreningens Tidskrift) (Helsingfors). 
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SURVIVALS OF THE USE OF OCULI IN MODERN BOATS. 

By James Hornell, F.L.S., F.R.A.I., late Director of Fisheries, Madras, 

[With Plates XIX-XX.] 

Part L 

In a former paper (Me avoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal . vol. vii, Xo. 3) I drew 
attention to the survival of the employment of oculi upon certain of the older types 
of boats in Eastern Seas, particularly in India and China. Since then I have 
extended my first-hand acquaintance with the subject considerably, not only in 
India, but also by visits to many of the ports of the Mediterranean — in Italy. Sicily 
and Malta more especially — where old customs persist strongly among the 
fisherfolk. 

During the past three years I have utilized every opportunity to obtain as wide 
information as possible, for this is an enquiry that is urgent ; old customs are dying 
out fast, particularly in the East, to give way to a cosmopolitan dead level of 
commonplace uniformity. It seemed to be a subject that should yield valuable 
results from the ethnological standpoint, and in this I have not been disappointed. 

I shall deal first with the instances met with in India and the far East. In the 
former region, apart from the river-systems of the north, there are great racial 
differences and divergencies of custom between the west and the east coast. 

On the West Coast, wilich has been more directly subject than the East Coast 
to outside influence — Arabian formerly and latterly European, old customs have 
been largely revolutionized by this outside contact, facilitated by the wealth of 
natural harbours on the Bombay coast and by the calm w'eather season that prevails 
during the north-east monsoon. Hence, though I suspect there are vestiges of 
oculi to be traced in the ornamental devices seen on some of the Hindu-owned boats 
of the Bomba v coast, these are so obscure that further investigation is needful before 
any definite statements can be made. 

With regard to the East Coast, more conservative and more Delated, and 
therefore richer in the relics of ancient customs and relationships, unfortunately 
there is little on record concerning the habits and practice- of the shore people. 
This arises largely because of the physical difficulties that restrict communications 
along that coast ; the railways seldom approach the sea save to serve some important 
seaport, coast roads are usually non-existent, wdiile travel by sea is out of the 
question as no landing can be made on this surf -beaten coast except h\ catamaran. 
Fortunately, a connected series of waterways extends roughly parallel with the 
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coast for several hundred miles along the seaward boundary of the Madras President v 
on the east, while others traverse the deltas of the Khtna and Godaveri : the-e 
give access to innumerable villages so remote and cut off from the influence of modern 
movement that customs remain in the main unchanged from what they were hundred's 
of years ago. It is in such communities that the use of boat oculi survive- in 
considerable vigour. The custom is a widely spread one. It extends along the 
whole coast front Palk Bay to Bengal and penetrates inland several hundreds ot 
miles along the course of the Ganges. It is not found in the Gulf of Mannar, j 
locality where out>icle influence has been almost as great as on the West C’oa-t. 
and where few Hindu fishermen are to be found. 

From Point Calimere to Bengal, only ttvo forms of sea-fishing craft are to be 
found, the catamaran and the masula boat. Both are of very ancient origin : 
though primitive in appearance, in reality they are highly specialized and thoroughly 
suitable for operations on a surf-bound coast devoid of good harbours. The 
catamaran, composed of a varying number of logs according to the duty to be 
performed, is never painted or otherwise ornamented. Its logs, constantly washed 
by the waves when on the sea, offer no opportunity for decoration. 

It is otherwise with the masula boat. This craft is built up of planks sewn 
together with coconut yarn (sinnet). It is short, broad and deep, in order to be 
extremely buoyant ; the smaller ones are used for the shooting of shore-seines, the 
larger for carrying cargo to and from ships in the roadsteads. They are dangerous 
craft even with the most skilful management : this probably accoimts in the main 
for the many ceremonies that attend their building and launching and also for the 
presence of oculi on many of them. These oculi are placed on the bows, crudely 
represented upon a painted ground, usually red in colour : each consists of two 
curved horizontal lines enclosing a black spot representing the pupil. Sometime.- 
they are slightly incised, or rather scratched in, in others rudely daubed. Xo care 
is taken to make them realistic. In some few instances a second pair of oculi i* 
placed on the quarters, close to the stern, possibly because these boats are double 
ended, sharp both at stem and stern. One of the outrigger Javanese ships among 
those sculptured at Boro Budur appears similarly to have oculi, round as in Chinese 
ships, at each end. 1 

In a few masula boat- a curious decoration, suggestive of the rude representation 
of a deeply curved moustache, is added below the oculus, sometimes in front of it 
and sometimes slightly behind : the up-curling tip is directed away from the 
boat’s stem (text -fig. 1 and PI. XIX, figs. 3. 4). None of the fishermen could 
explain its significance, finding refuge in saving that it is just a decoration 
occasionally added according to the owner’s fancy. Curiously enough, oculi and thi" 

1 Hornell, J.. "Origins and Ethnological Significance of Indian Boat Designs, 

Asiatic Soc . of BfvgnJ vol. viii, Xo. 3. Fig. 29. Calcutta, 1920: and cf. J.R.A.l.L. . 1920* 
Fig. 2S, p. 103. 
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moustache ?5 symbol are as common on the boats of fishermen living in Madras city 
as on those of isolated country ha inlets, a fact accounted for by the social isolation in 
which these fishermen still live, as they form a section of that large population of 
untouchables with whom caste Hindus will have no social dealings, who in everv wav 
are kept at arm’s length, and to whom the portals of education are only now being 
grudgingly opened. Thrown back upon themselves by this exclusion from com- 
munion with the educated and progressive section of the population, these people 
have no interests outside the limits of their own community and their own calling ; 
as a consequence they are intensely conservative, and to this we owe the ^survival 
of many ancient customs. 



FIG. 1. — FORE E>'D OF A MADRAS MASULA BOAT. SHOWING A TAINTED OCTLVS AND ACCOMPANYING 

" moustache “ device. 

The waterways of the Kistna and Godaveri deltas afford another series of boats 
frequently decorated with oculi. Thh region, because of the poverty of it- road 
and railway communications, has no free access to the culture of the large centre.- 
of population, and this is intensified by the conservative habits of the boat people, 
who pass most of their life in their boats. Superstition is rife among the people of 
this region : the most obvious of all. devices to avert the evil eye. are conspicuous 
at every turn — a narrow leather band around the body or the neck of bullocks or. 
daubed on houses and boats, the rude representation of a man, degenerating sometime^ 
into a form that may easily be mi-taken for a crudely formed conventional cro--, 
which symbol I suggest may possibly have actually had thi< origin. 1 

1 There are variations seen sometime- which have a striking le-emblance to a crudely 
made swastika. 
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The centre of this area is the Colair Lake, a huge marshy area converted in tin* 
rainy season into an immense expanse of shallow water. The villagers, pettv 
cultivators and fishermen, quiet and peaceable in an ordinary way. object t<> 
interference by the local authorities. On occasions when the latter have attempted 
to impose regulations on the use of fishing stakes, primarily in the interests of 
irrigation, opposition offered has been so violent, that in view of the difficulty of 
imposing peace by force in -uch a difficult country, the counterpart of that fen 
land in England where the Saxons so long defied Norman power, it has been 
thought the wisest course to wink at this defiance of the law and to leave the people 
largely to their own devices. Such conditions are ideal for the survival of old 
custom-, and. among others that have persisted, one of the most conspicuous is the 
use of the boat oculus. In this region three type- of boats are found, (a) tic* 
bur rat win, a dugout formed from the butt end of the palmyra palm (Borossua 
fabdliforwh), (6) the nava. a long, narrow, planked boat with bow and stern of the 
Burme-e canoe pattern, and (c) the padnvu , a heavy canal-boat built for cargo carrying. 
The fir-t named is never painted nor decorated, being too cheap and trivial to warrant 
such expenditure or trouble. Similarly the nava is never painted, nor i- it ornamented 
with carving, but the majority exhibit some form of an oculus on the solid stem 
piece below the overhanging edge of the flared bow. Although invariably daubed 
on roughly in black, and quickly becoming weather-beaten and unrecognizable, a 
wide range in form is seen, varying from a fairly perfect lens-shaped outline 
enclosing a round pupil -pot. through one in which the lower cuive of the lens is 
omitted, to the final degeneration of a rough circle without lens spot. More 
interesting, however, is the fact that the ” mou>tache-mark.‘* already seen 
occasionally in the case of the coastal masiila boat, is again shown, rather more 
emphasized and definite, and more closely identified with the oculus than in the 
others (see Fig. 7, Plate XIX). 

The padavus are far more numerous, larger and better built than the navas : 
the latter are the villagers' boats, whereas the oadavus are regular cargo carriers 
between the towns and villages on the canals. They are built on a type fundamentally 
different from the nava. having a nearly vertical stem ending in a stem head carved 
in a helical form (Fig*. 2-6). The carvel-built hull is generally painted black, with 
a large rectangular pitrh of a different colour, imialbj red, on each bow. Nearly 
always there is a narrow strip of deeply carved wood along each gunwale extending 
from the coiled stem head to the hinder edge of the coloured area on each bow. 
(Fig-. 2-1.) The motive of the design is based on the lotus : a series of over- 
lapping scales simulates the petals, while a deeply incised rosette, representing a 
conventionalized lotus flower, is usually found midway in its length and another 
at the hinder end. At the fore end a small oval oculus is commonly incised. This 
oculus is, however, a subsidiary one, the main one. when present, being painted 
conspicuously in the centre of the coloured patch on each bow. An attempt b 
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FIG. 2 . — FORE END OF A PADAVU OX THE KISTXA-GODAYERI CANAL. THE OCULUS IS OUTLINED 
IN WHITE ON A LARGE RECTANGULAR RED PATCH BORDERED WITH A NARROW WHITE BAND 



FIG. 3. — BOW AND STEM OF ANOTHER KWTNA-GuDAVEEI CANAL BOAT. AGAIN THE OCULUS 
HERE ACCOMPANIED BY A ** MOUSTACHE *' ORNAMENT. IS PAINTED UPON A LARGE RECTANGULAR 
RED PATCH. A SECOND OCULUS IS CARVED AT THE FORE END OF AN ORNAMENTAL BAND 
ALONG THE GUNWALE. EXCEPT FOR THE RED BOW PATCH. THE HULL Is BLACK. 



FIGS. 4 AND O. FORE ENDS OF TWO OTHER KISTXA-GODAYERI PAD A VO SHOWING VARIATIONS 

IN THE FORM OF THE “ MOUSTACHE '* AND ITS POSITION RELATIVE TO THE OCULUS. IN 
FIG. 4 TWO RUDE CROSSES ARE SHOWN, THE FORWARD TWO OF A SERIES EXTENDING THE 
WHOLE LENGTH OF THE HULL. THE COLOURS OF THE CROSSES AND THE HULL ARE SHOWN 
REVERSED ; THE FORMER WERE DAUBED IN WHITE UPON THE BLACK SIDE or THE BOAT. 
IN FIG. 5 THE OCULUS IS REDUCED TO A SMALL DISC*. 
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usually made to give this eye some verisimilitude : in one ease, however, it had 
degenerated into a vestigial circular ring and in another its place was taken by a black 
trefoil. The " moustache ” motive is present in the majority of instances where an 
oculus is shown, sometimes distinct and clear, at others so greatly modified and 
blended with other markings as to be difficult to recognize until analysis be made of the 
complex. Figs. 3-0 exhibit some of the chief variations. Fig. 3 is the most typical : 
in Fig. 5 the " moustache “ occupies a normal relationship to the reduced and 
vestigial oculus, whereas in Fig. 4 it is too far forward, and in Fig. 6 has been partiv 
merged into the coloured border frequently placed round the rectangular patch »t 
colour on the bows. 

An ornamental device seemingly of the same character is seen further north, 
carved upon the bows of the abnormally rigged boats of Chilka Lake in Ganjam 
and Orissa. 1 It consists of a delicately carved stem curving backwards, bearing a 



FIG. 6. AXOTHER KISTXA-GODAVERI PAD AW SHOWIXG THE “ MOUSTACHE ’’ IX COMBINATION 
WITH THE HARROW MARGINAL BAND THAT OFTEN' BOUNDS THE COLOURED BOW PATCH WITHIN 

WHICH IS THE OCULUS. 


drooping " head that may possibly be intended to represent an unopened lotus 
flower -bud. It is placed immediately behind and in conjunction with a large and 
carefully carved conventional representation of the open lotus flower. Fig. 7 shows 
the relationship and details of these curious ornaments. The open lotus is certainly 
a modification of an oculus, and there can be as little doubt that the symbol behind 
is an artistic translation of the ei moustache " motive of the boats of the Kistna 
and Godaveri deltas ; its form has been changed and refined to harmonize with the 
alteration effected in the form of the oculus itself. 

This lotus oculus in the example sketched had the centre and periphery coloured 
white with chunam (limewash) ; a row of white dots encircled the whole and was 
continued into a rudely painted base. Above each junction (two) of the broad 

1 These boats carry a high and narrow battened mat -sail upon two bamboo ma^t- -stepped 
abreast of one another close to the fore end. 
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planks forming tlie sides of the boat, an irregular series of little dark coloured 
pyramids was also outlined in white dots : rude though the work was. it suggested 
at once an attempt to represent waves in the manner employed in Greek decorative 
symbolism. 

Rude oval oc-uli are a ho seen occasionally, though rarely, on the bows ot tin* 
flat-bottomed canal boats which hail from the villages on the margin of Pulicat 
Lake and ply on the Buckingham Canal. These oruli are generally outlined in 
white, both with and without a pupil spot. 

Besides the above the only boats 1 know of on the East Coast of India which 
carry oculi are the clumsy hdln dhonis that used to plv between the port ot 



FIG. 7 . — FORE END OF A CHILKA LAKE BOAT, SHOWING OCTLUs AND ” MOUSTACHE “ MODIFIED 
INTO A LOTUS FLOWER AND FLOWER-STALK RESPECTIVELY. FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY 
DR. ANN AND ALE. 

Thopputhurai, near Point Calmiere. and the port of Kayt< in the north of Cevlon. 
These boats, which carried three masts, and had a balance-board fitted 
amidships. 1 invariably had an inched oval ooulus (text-fig. S and PI. XIX. 
tig. 11) on a small unpainted panel on each bow. associated with the name of the 
patron goddess to whom the boat was dedicated. Xo trace of a " moustache " 
was present in any which I have examined. These boat< have disappeared during 
recent years and are now non-existent. 

In Ceylon, which may be conveniently mentioned here ironi it^ geographical 
proximity to the south-eastern coast region of India, the only ve^eh bearing oculi 
are certain boats owned by Tamilian Hindus living in the Jaffna peninsula. An 

1 For description and figures see my article on “ The Origin^ and Ktimoloui<_al bigniticance 
of Indian Boat Designs/' ut supra. 
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emigration to this part of Ceylon from the old Chola country centering in Tanjore 
is the earliest historical fact recorded of the relationship of this region with India. 
So old is this connection that the Tamil spoken there is more akin to that of the 
ancient Tamil classics than is the ordinary Indian Tamil vernacular. Hence it is 
easy to understand that some archaic Tamil customs still linger in northern Cevlon 
that have died out in the motherland itself. To a certain extent this is true of the 
use of oculi in seagoing vessels. In Jaffna it is not the exception for oculi to be 
affixed to boats as is the case on the mainland. Xearly all the small coasters hailuur 
from \ alvettithurai and the neighbouring ports in the Jaffna peninsula display 
well-marked oculi. These vessels, generally called Jaffna dhonis by Europeans, 
are known as padagu in the vernacular. They are strange-looking craft, rigged 



iIG. 8. — INCISED EYE AND DEDICATION TO THE LOCAL GODDESS UPON THE BOW OF A KALLADHONI 
BELONGING TO THE POINT C ALIM ERE NEIGHBOURHOOD. THREE SERIES OF YELLOW DEVICES 
PAINTED AROUND THE BOWS REPRESENT VOTIVE GARLANDS. 


as two-masted schooners, with a great development of jibs and foresails. The oeuh 
are large and prominent, being carved out of wood and nailed upon the bows. The 
pupil and iris are painted black, the eyeball white. In the large oculi on the 
padagus, there is also an outer black margining outline representing the eyelids. 
Smaller eyes are also nailed upon the bows of the heavy ship\ boats carried 
by these vessels. 1 It may be noted that boats of similar construction and 
trade belonging to Muhammadan owners in the same localitv do not usuallv 
bear oculi. Fig. 10, PI. XIX, shows the form of this type. 

1 Xotes upon the religious ritual performed on these Jaffna dhonis, both at launching and 
at departure on a voyage, are given in my “ Origins and Ethnological Significance of Indian 
Boat Designs ” quoted above. 
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In Northern India a few elates of river craft still retain oculi. Those I have 
noted are the clinker-built cargo-carriers seen in the neighbourhood of Benare*. the 
cargo pahvars of Eastern Bengal and the passenger boats called gnym t.onka of the 
>ame region. The Benares boats, use* I from time immemorial for the transport of 
Aone from tlie Chunar quarries and of firewood for the funeral pyres, bv their close 
association with the most famous of Hindu holy cities, are naturallv those that mav 
be expected to retain archaic features, particularly those of religious symbolism. 
In these the hull is unpainted save for a large triangular panel of black on either bow. 
A conspicuous brass ocuius m raised relief is nailed to the upper part of the black 
area ; above the eye is a conventionalized eyebrow as shown in Fig. 9. Frequentlv 
a garland hangs from the stern head, evidence of puja performed : a set ritual of 
worship is followed periodically, particularly at awamsai , the time of full moon. 



3-IG. *J.- — BOW OF A GANGES CARGO BOAT, BENARES. AN OCULTJS IN BRASS IS NAILED UPON THE 
UPPER PART OF A BLACK AREA PAINTED ON THE STEM AND BOW. A GARLAND OF FLOWERS 

HANGS FROM TITE STEM HEAD. 

The Eastern Bengal boatN provided with oculi invariably belong to Hindu 
owners. The ocuius here is fashioned of bras<, a similarity with the Benares type 
that shows the local custom of the Ganges and Padma to be homogeneous 

A further decoration both of the palwar and gavna nouka is one or two circlet^ 
of brass-headed nails around the prow a little behind the oculi. These circlets are 
intended to represent the garlanding of the prow, as is done periodically with strings 
of small yellow chrysanthemum flowers on the Benares boats. In the case of 
the palwar. at the beginning of the harvest season— about mid-November- — it is 
customary for the owner and crew, before resuming their seasonal occupation of 
£rain carrying, to perform a special puja, when the prow is painted with vermilion, 
a flower garland hung round it, and offerings and libations made with tin* 

x *2 
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appropriate ritual. Xo '* moustache “ is depicted u}) 0 n any of these three ela^e- 
of Gangetic boats. 

Evidence of the more widely spread prevalence of the oculus custom in ancient 
days in India X afforded by the freMoe^ in tlm Ajanta cave^ (Hyderabad), which 
are dated about bOO a.t>. Among the-e are depicted a three-masted ship and a rnv.d 
barge, both provided with eye- on the bows. 1 

With regard to the countries lying east ot India, we find oculi greatly m 
evidence wherever Chinese influence i< predominant. In the harbours of Burma 
the Chinese sampan has ousted the indigenous canoe as the harbour handv-bonr. 
•i lid invariably these sampans show a round protuberant oeulus on each bow. 2 

The Malays, although, thev do not use the oculus now. appear to ha^e duim >,» 
occasionally at no far distant date, for in the Indian Museum at Calcutta is a small 
model of a Selangor boat, beamy and double-ended, with an outboard platform on 
each side (a modified double outrigger), which shows a slightly elliptical eye on each 



fig. lo . — fore end of a small Chinese junk; a large boss oculus is affixed to the 

HEADBOARDS. SHANGHAI. 

bow. The black eccentric pupil is at the fore end of the white ellipse of the eyeball. 
v\hich is painted upon a green panel at the extreme end of the topdrake of the boat 
on each side. 

In China the sime round eye seen in the sampans in Burmese ports is universal 
(Fig, 10). and so fully conventionalized that no variations occur : in Annam ah<> 
the employment of the oculus is equally general, but the form is excessively 
lengthened, as shown in Fig. 11. 

So far as I know neither the Polynesians nor the* Indonesians make use of tie* 
oculus. As already noted, this custom appears, however, to have been occasionally 
followed in Java about the seventh and eighth centuries, for one of the boats 


1 Mukerji, It., Indian Shipping, p. 41. 

- See postscript. 
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represented in the Boro Budur sculptures shows what -eems to be an oculu* at each 
end. 

The Japanese do not appear ever to have followed this custom in spite of it 
being universal in China, whence the Japanese borrowed so much of their culture. 
On the other hand, the coast Indians of British Columbia and the adjacent islands, 
who are (or rather were) noted for the lavish totemistic decoration of almost 
all their ornaments and gear, extended the same to their boats : large oblong 
eyes contained within slightly curved lines are common forms of this orna- 
mentation. (PI. XIX, fig. 14.) 

In the British Museum collections are four models of large dugout canoes from 
Queen Charlotte Island and neighbourhood which all show the presence of oculi. 
In one of these, where the canoe is painted black except at the fore end. an 
anthropomorphic eye with eyelid (Pl. XIX, fig. 15) is outlined in black low down 
upon the unpainted bow region. All the others bear eves of the typical elongated 
^ub-rectangular totemistic form. In one instance there is a single one towards 



each end. with a good deal of red, green and black conventional line patterns. 
Another has a fairlv realistic eye on each bow with an elongated totem eve at the 
extreme end of the stem region, with a round one behind it : at the stern two 
totemistic eyes are painted within a red network. The fourth canoe is fantastically 
decorated with totemistic mask faces as well a< with eyes, the faces towards one end. 
a conventional eve at the other : totem eyes are also painted, low down amidships. 

Another model, from Vancouver Island. B.C.. in the Liverpool Museum, is 
decorated at each end with sub-rectangular eves. 

From the foregoing notes it is clear that the custom of decorating the bows 
of boats with oculi is far more general and widely spread in the Indo-Pacitic region 
than is generally realized. The custom found at the present day in a chain, 
practically unbroken, along the coast of Ada from the south of India, along the 
shores of the Indo-Chinese peninsula and of China, and thence across the Pacific 
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to the coast dwellers in British Columbia. We know also from the frescoes or 
Ajanta that it extended in the early centuries of the Christian era up the west coast 
of India. 

Three distinct groups may be made out : — 

(a) The Indian, characterised by distinctly anthropomorphic form, and 

frequently supplemented by a moustache-like ;J accessory device ; 

(b) The Mongolian, a conventionalized form without any accessory device. 

round and boss-shaped among the Chinese, elongated and flat among 

Malays and Anna mite* ; 

(c) Mixed totemistic and anthropomorphic forms employed by the shore people 

of the Pacific coast of Canada. 

Regarding the last of these, I consider that the totemistic forms have originated 
within the tribes using them and have no ethnological importance apart from that 
attaching to the general totemistic customs of these people. But. as we have seen, 
the totemistic eye is sometimes replaced or reinforced by a more realistic form 
distinctly of anthropomorphic type. A* these people axe undoubtedly largely of 
Mongoloid origin, and as the Chinese, Annamites. and some Malays employ oculi 
conventionalized into mere symbols of the human eye. I am inclined to think that the 
second British Columbian form is more closely akin to the original type than 
those employed by the modern Chinese and Annamites. and that the latter are 
conventionalized forms of such a higher type of oculus a* that preserved by the 
British Columbian Indian*. The latter eye is much more nearly related to the type* 
common in India, and hence it would seem that the Chinese and Annarnite fornm 
are degenerate, and that the time wa* when a truly anthropomorphic and realistic 
form of oculus was found continuously along the southern and eastern coasts ot 
Asia from W esteni India to Northern China, and thence across the Pacific to what i- 
now British Columbia. All these forms probably originated from those of India, 
and it now remains to trace the origin of the boat oculi of India, as the immediate 
parent form of those found further east. 

The bey to this problem is to be found. I believe, in Egypt. Everyone 
acquainted with the antiquities of that country is familiar with the Uzat (or uchat) 
ornament, commonest of all ancient Egyptian amulets against the evil-eye. ThB 
represents the eye of the hawk-headed deity Horus, and is also associated with the 
sun-god Pia. As an oculus it is seen on the funeral boats that ferried the deau 
to the abode of Osiris (text-fig. 12) : it is also seen on the bows of some oi' the 
toy or model boats placed with other objects of everyday utility in the mummy 
chamber that the dead might find at hand, when ^ranted, the same means of travel 
to which he was accustomed before death (PI. XIX, fig. 1). 

The hawk-eye of Horus (Fig. 13) has several peculiarities : the eyebrow* i- 
heavily outlined, wiiile above and below the eyeball a band of kohl, still a fleeted 
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by Egyptian ladies to enhance their charms is distinctly indicated, continued at the 
outer corner into a strongly marked backwardlv directed band, ending bluntly. 
A third characteristic is the short vertical bar below the centre of the eye and the 



fig. 1 ’2. — mow or an ancient Egyptian funeral barge, showing a slightly modified 

UZAT EYE AS OCVLUS ( AFTER MASPERO). THIS FORM IS LESS TYPICAL THAN USUAL AND 
APPROACHES VERY CLOSELY THE ’* MOUSTACHE ” FORM OF CERTAIN INDIAN BOAT' 5 . — C i 
1400 B.C. 


backwardlv directed Iona: curved line, arising from the same point as the vertical 
one. These two lines below the eye indicate certain markings said to be 
characteristic of the arrangement of the short feathers below a hawk's eye, jmd are 
invariably shown when the eye of Horus is depicted. 



FIG. 13. — A SACRED EYE Ul iHE SUN-GOD, INCISED UPON EACH BuW OF A BLACK URYNLTC COAT 
BEARING A SEATED STATUE OF QUEEN MUT-EM-IWA, WIFE or THOTHME 5 * TV (YVITT 
DYNASTY; C. B.C. loOO). NO. 379 OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM COLLECTION. 

Comparison of this symbol of the Egyptian god with such form" ot the Indian 
oc u lus as are associated with a "moustache” (text-figs. 3-7 and PI. XIX, 
figs. 3 to X) suggest at once the identity of this *' moustache device with tVw 
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curved feather line below the hawk eye of Hoius. Actual similarity is not tu be 
expected ; the lapse of 3,500 or 1. 000 year© is ample to account for the differences 
present, even if originally the Indian form wa- directly derived from the 
Egyptian. The fact that the Indian device varies greatly in its position and form 
is indeed strong proof of its high antiquity, for no Indian can explain its significance, 
merely following a custom in use by his fathers ; if one employs a simple pattern 
in conjunction with another, without understanding of its meaning or origin, 
unintelligent changes in form and relative position are certain to arise, and thi- 
I feel sure is what has happened in the case of this feather pattern of the Eye of 
Homs, in use now by a people of a different religion ignorant of the meaning of the 
device they u<e. 

In other pauers I have attempted to show that the catamarans of the Ea^t 
(’oast of India are modelled upon the ancient Egyptian form of reed raft d with thG 
weightier and more direct corroborative piece of evidence, the inference is strengthened 
that there are close ethnological affinities between Egypt and the Coromandel 
coast of India, where customs are still extremely archaic and little affected either by 
European or Hindu culture. It is my belief that these affinities are due fundamentally 
to racial relationship, and that a strong strain of the same blood as that which 
produced the Egyptian type is present in these lowly fisherfolk of the East Coast 
of India. Both appear, therefore, to be ofishoots of that race at present termed 
the Mediterranean. If so. this strengthens my theory that this race or their direct 
progenitors peopled a tract extending from the Mediterranean eastwards through 
Egypt, Southern Arabia, and India, and thence through Indo-China into Indonesia 
and the Pacific, finally impinging on the western coasts of central and equatorial 
America. 


Part II. — The Mediterranean Reciiox. 

The use of oculi in the decoration of boats from religious or superstitious motive 
has been customary in the Mediterranean region from the earliest days of boat 
building of which we have any knowledge. Ho far as we can judge at present, the 
custom appears to have originated in Egypt, where we find the eye of the Sun-God 
represented on the bows of the boat of the dead when the primitive ideas of vague 
spirits haunting trees and embodied in stones gave place to a belief in gods with 
human attributes. The model boats manned with full crews placed with the mummy 
to ensure his comfort in travelling in a future life, sometimes bear the same symbol . 
there can be little doubt that boats and ships employed in commerce and for pleasure 
and sport 1 2 * were frequently provided similarly with a representation of this sacred 
eye. How far this oculus was intended to identify the vessel with the Hun-God 

1 Hornell, J., *' Catamarans and Reed Rafts,' 5 Man in India, vol. i, June, 1021, Ranchi. 

" Erman, A., in his Life in Ancient Egypt , gives a figure of a hunting boat showing this 

tie vice. 
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himself, that the boat consecrated to this deity might see with his eyes and so avoid 
danger, or was used as an amulet against the evil-eye is a moot point. In 
favour of the former explanation being true when the Egyptian religion flourished 
in pristine purity and strength is to be set the facts that the eye- of Horn* are 
depicted on mummy coffins opposite the head in order that the dead may have the 
power of seeing out. and that the boat itself i- even at the present day consecrated 
to a deity in the case of certain Indian boats (the hilla dhom of Thopputhurai. anti 
the large dhonis owned by Hindus in the Jaffna peninsula of Ceylon), thereby 
identifying it with the deity whose eyes on the bow perceive danger and avoid it. 
The Chinese also universally believe that eyes are necessary to boats and -hip- 
to find their way safely over the sea. and this must embody some vague idea of 
the vessel being sentient and associated with some protective spirit or god. The 
fisherfolk of Gozo (Malta) have a somewhat similar belief ; the older generation 
look upon their boats as animate : to them the oculi are made for the boat or it- 
spirit to see with, and so signify much more than an evil-eye amulet. The alternative 
theory that oculi were placed on boats as a protection against the evil-eye is probably 
< orrect of the later days of ancient Egypt, when the old religion wa- becoming 
corrupt and complex, and when the gods were far more remote and conventionalized 
to the common people than in earlier days. Such an age is paralleled to-day in 
India and northern Ceylon : when the boat owner has some culture, and understand* 
the rudiments of hi- religion, he consecrates his boat to a protecting deity — it may 
be a village goddess belonging to that pre-Hindu religion of spirits and demons 
-till prevalent among low-caste Indians, or it may be one of the Hindu triad — and 
identifies it with the god : if he be limited in ideas and saturated with superstition, 
the signs he puts on his boat are merely amulets placed there in the hope of counter- 
acting the evil-eve or to propitiate some power of evil. 

The Phoenicians also used oculi on their vessel* . if we may judge from the 
scantv evidence of their coins the Phoenician o cuius was represented extremely 
large and conspicuous. In form it appears to have been cruder and le^s anthropo- 
morphic than the Greek tvpe but Phoenician remains are so scanty and fragmentary 
that no reliable details are available, excepting that the eye was without any markings 
to suggest it having been derived directly from the hawk-eve of Egypt. This, 
however, does not preclude Egyptian derivation, for any nation adopting the custom 
from Egypt would be prone to adapt the form of the eye to the ocular convention 
characteristic of their own particular deities : the custom might be borrowed, but 
usually not details that would link the symbol with a foreign religion. 

In the Briti-h Museum catalogue of tlm Greek coins of Phoenicia, the coin* 
of Aradus (tlie modern Jezireli Ruad) often show' a galley with an unmistakable 
oculus, while those of Sidon also show this characteristic. 

With regard to the ancient Greeks, remains dating from the fifth to sixth 
centuries b.c. are particularlv rich in representations of vessel*, both round ships 
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and war-galleys, on which oculi are conspicuous. Coins, terra-cotta vases, fneze- 
and sarcophagi furnish ample evidence. Figs. 15-17 are typical examples. F 12 . 14 
i- an exceptional form. It is copied from a coin of Leucas (Acarnaria). Apparentlv 



IIG. 14. p EO\\ OF A GREEK GALLEY DEPICTED VPOX A CoEC OF LEUCAS (.VCAEX ARIA). LARGE 
OCULI ARE BORNE APPARENTLY IN PANELS ALONG THE WASHSTRAKE. THE FORE3IOST ONE 
IS SHOWN IN PROFILE, THE OTHERS IN FACE VIEW. 

the wash-strake at the fore-end was divided into panels, with an eye in each. Tin 
forward one shows a side-view of the eye, the other two are conventional forms o i 
the e\ e \iewed from in front. In the case of the round ships of commerce a singlt 
oeulu^ A\a> represented on each bow. The custom with respect to war-gallev- 



nr. 15. GREEE GALLEY, C. 500 B.C.. SHOW [NO A PARTICULARLY FINE ANTHRmpo3IoRFHIC OCULU- 
FR03I A GREEK VASE. AFTER CHATTERTON. 

varied : in some a single large oculus was shown on the bow (Fig. lo) : in others, 
particularly vhere the ram-like beak was fashioned into some animal form, 
frequently that of the head of a boar, a second eye wa^ painted in the place wher*-* 
this animal's eye might be supposed to be (Fig. 16). In this instance the eve of tlio 
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boar is shown characteristically Mnall and pigdike. whereas that on the side of the 
high bow platform — an early example of forecastle — is of enormous relative size, 
and manifestly anthropomorphic. The latter was the real o cuius, that identified 
with the spirit of the boat : the former should not be clashed a> an oculus. being 



TIG. 16. — PROW OF A GREEK GALLEY FROM AX ATHENIAN VASE IN THF. BRITISH MUSEUM ' NO. B ">OS'. 

OTH CENTURY B.C. 

incidental to the fanciful fashioning of the ram-like rostrum into an ornament to 
add to the artistic design of the vessel. 

Of about the same age (circa sixth century b.c.) 0 a wonderfully interesting 
collection in the British [Museum of terra-cotta models of ships and boat" of 
diverse shapes, excavated at Amatlius in Cyprus . Several of these show 



FIG. 17.— PROW OF A GREEK GALLEY, SHOWING TWO OCULI, 1 Ro.M A < olX o7 KDLLTRll s 
FOLIOKERTES, KING OF MACE DON. B.< • oOli-llfco. BRITISH Ml SLUM COLLECTION. 

large oculi on the bows (PL XIX. fig. l*>» Tlu>e oculi are characteristically semi- 
lunar in shape, crossed vertically by a thick Jbar representing the iris and pupil, 
with a heavy eyebrow outlined above. The-e rude models are probably similar to the 
boats of that fleet of fittv. "eat bv Kinvra". King of Amatlm**. a< hi- contribution to 
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the Greek cause at the siege of Troy — an act for which lie incurred the wrath ot 
Agamemnon. 1 

Coming to Roman days, we find the same custom followed, but here only a 
Angle o cuius on each bow was employed ; none was ever placed upon the rostrum 
of war-galleys. 

At the present time the use of oculi, particularly in the case of fishing boats, b 
prevalent in Sicily. Malta and Portugal : in southern Italy strong traces of its recent 
prevalence exist, and traces, still weaker, are to be found in northern Italy and in 
France. Probably some of the out 'of -the way ports on the Mediterranean eoa^t ot 
Spain would yield instances, whilst, in view of its prevalence in greatest vigour 
in the ports of eastern Sicily, once the most important colonies of ancient Greece, 
we may infer that it also survives in Greece and its islands. It does not appear 
to persist in Egypt <>r amongst the native coast population of north Africa, the reason 
being the same as that which has caused its disappearance from Muslim-owned 
shipping in India — the Prophet's injunction against the employment of anthropo- 
morphic designs. 

Sicily. — As Sicily is the present-day centre of the oculus survival, I shall 
first describe the forms it assumes in the different ports, all observed personally 
during a visit paid to this island in 1920. 

As is to be expected on the theory of derivation from a Greek source, the boats 
of Syracuse are more consistently decorated with an oculus than any others. The 
large boats of the fishing fleet that hail from this port nearly all bear it, as do the 
small harbour boats. Among the smaller Syracusan coasters, characterized as are 
also the larger fishing boats by a well-marked projection beneath the bow that is 
the direct descendant of the classic rostrum, the oculus is also occasionally to be 
seen. The form assumed is local to Syracuse. It is most curiously conventionalized ; 
the opening of the eye is shown elongated, but the pocket at the inner corner has 
been exaggerated, while from the opposite end rises a fringed line that curves over 
the eye in the fashion of a squirrel' stail (PI. XX. fig. 1). Xone of the fishing boats 
shows any serious deviation from the type : in one case I noted the omission of the 
squirrel-tail eyebrow from the oculi of a small coaster. The fishing boats are 
sometimes gaily decorated in the region of the bow and along the upper strakes, 
as seen in Fig 18. Inside, they show little ornamentation, in contrast with those 
of Catania next to be described : it is noteworthy, however, that a half -sun with 
conventionalized human features is commonly painted on the short decking at the 
aft end (Fig. 20). 

The fisherfolk of the neighbouring city of Catania, in spite of the flush of 
modernity and commercial activity that pervades its external life, are deeply 
imbued with superstition, and the cult of the oculus prevails nearly, if not quite as 


1 Eustathius, p. 827. 
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tfenerallv. as at Syracuse. where the links with Old Greece still subtly dominate tli** 

C * * • 

life of the people. In its form the Catania oculus G unite different from that of 
Syracuse ; it shows a rounded eye with two obliquely cur veil lines above, the ln\m* 



FIG. 18.— FORE END OF A MODERN SYRACUSAN FISHING BOAT. BESIDE-? V CHARACTERISTIC FORM 
OF OCULUS, THESE BOATS RETAIN THE VESTIGE OF A ROSTRUM ; NOTE A Lm > THE MOP-LIKE 
DECORATION OF THE STEM-HEAD. 

one representing the upper eyelid, merging with the upper edge of the eyeball, and 
the other the evebrow, free and parallel with the one below (Fiir. 2 1 and PI. XX, 
tig. 26.) 

Living under the baleful shadow of Etna, with the remembrance of past 
catastrophes deeply bitten into their inner consciousness, the fishing community. 



FIG. 10. — SOLAR DISC ON THE FORE HO. 2(K — SOLAR ORNAMENTATION oN THE AFT 

DECK OF A CAT AN I AN TISHING BOAT. HALF- DEC K OF A S YKAl USAX fT-UIING BO VT. 

least changed as usual of the many elements of a great city, continue to seek 
protection from danger by propitiatory customs. These are fundamentally the 
same as in pre-Christian days, but are modified in detail to < on form with their 
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present form of Christianity — Roman Catholicism. Thu> it corner that oil the 
Catanian fishing boats the greatest ornamentation of any in Sicily is lavished. Both 
inside and outside they are usually gaudily painted with figures of saints, cherubim, 
flower -garlands and arabesques. On the lower part of the high vertical stem head 
a figure of the heroine saint of Catania. Santa Agatha, is sometimes depicted, while 
on the stern quarters of many the figures of the three other saints greatly revered in 
Catania — San Alfio. San Filadelfo and San Cirino — are often painted, sometimes 
with considerable artistic skill. Some add to these the patron saint of the owner. 



fig. 21. — rOEE END OF A FISHING BOAT OF CATANIA. FOE DESCRIPTION SEE TEXT. 

painted on the stern post. But while the great majority of these boats bespeak, at 
least outwardly, the devout adherence of owner and crew to the most extreme form 
of Roman Catholicism and who appeal for protection to all the saints held in greatest 
veneration locally, a small proportion retain, either alone or in combination with 
Christian symbols and figures, what I am convinced is an older and pre-Christian 
scheme of decoration* In these, in addition to an oculus on the bow, the principal 
other ornamentation consists of anthropomorphic representations of the sun’s disc. 
The absence in the majority of such boats of rich decoration and particularly of 
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Christian emblems and images of saints, so common in the smaller boats, is most 
significant. This type is usually characteristic of the larger fishing boats without high 
-tern post. On the-e a large, rayed, solar half -disc, representing the rising sun. with 
mdely formed eyes, no^e and mouth within the disc, is painted on both bows and 
also on the quarters (Fig. 22). This solar decoration is still more emphasized within 
the boat, where on the short fore-decking, usually painted blue, is a large red disc- 
in the centre on which is the sun's anthropomorphic visage painted in black. 
Encircling the red disc is a wide yellow circle on which the rays are shown usually 
m a crenate pattern in black (Fig. 19). The blue ground obviously represents the 
blue of the Mediterranean sky. in which the risen sun is set, a fiery disc, emitting 
golden rays. It is significant to note that this solar ornamentation of the fore deck 
is common to all the fishing craft of Catania : those covered externally with figure^ 
of saints equally with those that cling to the representation of the sun on bows and 
quarters, and appear thus to contemn the protection of Christian saints. It would 
appear that the owners, like those Hindus who attend festivals at celebrated 



FISHING BOATS. 

Christian and Muhainmedan shrines in India, desire to safeguard themselves fully 
bv offering devotion to the old gods as well as to the new. In two extreme cases 
this dual devotion went so far that a rayed solar di*c (Fig. 23) was painted on each 
bow and each quarter in company with a galaxy of local saints. In both instances 
the solar disc was low* down just above the water line. 

This association of the sun with the oculus goes far to prove that the Creek 
oculus was derived from Egypt, for there the sacred eye. whether a< in the form of 
the uzat amulet or as the oculus on a boat, was closely identified with the sun. The 
1 40th chapter of the Book of the Dead refers specifically to the >un as the eye. The 
m creel eye is also associated closely with Ra. the thin God, for wherever this god's 
Sacred Bark is depicted, as in the papyrus of Ani, it bears this symbol on the bow. 
The Egyptian boat oculus and the uzat eye are usually considerel to represent the 
eye of hawk-headed Horu<. but it might be more correct to a-^ign it a more 
generalized significance and simply to consider it as the symbol of the mn-god. 
Frazer says 1 : There appear to have been few' gods in Egypt who were not at one 
time or another identified with him (Ra). " Amnion of Thebes. Horn- of the East. 

1 The Golden Bowjk , 2nd edition, vol. ii, p. 149. 
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Horu> of Ed fu. etc. . . . all were regarded as one god. rite Min." Evei 

Osiris wa> sometimes conceived of as Ra and named Osiris-Ra and an eye wa-> on- 
of hi> symbols. Hence if the Egyptian boat oi ulm be identified with the Min. tin- 
survival of the custom of painting an oculus and actual solar repn mentations on tln- 
fishing boats of Catania and Syracuse assumes tlie utmo-t significance in ,mv 
consideration of the origin of the ancient Greek oculus. from which the modern 
Sicilian oculus has undoubtedly been directly derived. 1 

Stars. — In a few boats at Catania I saw a mtar substituted for the normal oculus : 
this variation, the exception at this port, becomes the accepted form at Messina, 
where, at the fishing village close to the Faro, many of the boats had a well-defineu 
star on each bow (Fig. 24). This is a common amulet against the evil-eye in Sicilv 



FIG. 24. — FORE EXD OF A MESS IX A F1SHIXG BOAT. A STAR HAS REPLACED THE OCULUS. THE 
HIGH VERTICAL STEM BEARS AT THE SUMMIT A SMALL WOOD EX GLOBE OX WHICH ARE IXCISED 

SMALL STARS. 

and iii Italy ; I have seen a large dried starfish (Aster uis) hung above the doorway 
of a fisherman's house in a Calabrian village opposite Messina, and small ones are used 
as amulets among the Chioggia fishermen — an intensely superstitious folk. This 
substitution of a star for an oculus is veiy prevalent in Western Europe, and as wo 
mhall see is found quite commonly throughout Italy. France and Belgium. It" 
presence nmd be attributed to the loss of the feeling that boats are sentient (Gozob 

1 it is aNo possible that the- Sicilian representations of the sun are connected with the 
(rreek custom of consulting the Delphic oracle w hen any Greek city contemplated the founding 
of an over-sea colony. Phoebus Apollo being the god who spoke through the mouth of the 
oracle, and the god under whose auspices the settlers sailed forth and founded the new cit\ . 
it may well be that the fishermen and sailors of the colony held Apollo in special reverence and 
nought hi* protection by the pictorial display of his emblem, the sun, upon their boats. 
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or under the protection of saint, spirit or deity (Sicilw India. (>\lon). In it- place 
this symbol at best is but an amulet again-t the evil-eye (Italy), and at it* lowest 
as it usually is (France and Belgium and even England), is a decoration put there 
out of mere habit or thoughtless imitation (Fig. 33). 

Forms of the oculus, entirely different from those characteristic of the east 
coast of Sicily, occur in the ports on the west and northern coasts, centering in 
Trapani, built on the site of the Carthageniau and Roman port of Drepanum. This 
West Sicilian type of oculus is extremely degenerate, consisting of a large circle 
roughly daubed on each bow, with a central spot within Xo care i- taken 
to make the circle neatly nor to form it into an ornament. At Trapani it is 
nearly always confined to the small double-ended boats used for inshore work 
and for sponge-fishing at Sfax (Tunisia). These boats have the bottom and lower 
part of the -ides painted black u-ually. and it is on tire upper part of this black 
area at the bow that this crude oculus i- daubed. It is noticeable that the colour 
used is generally red (PI. XIX, Fig. 2tH. 



FIO. 23 . rORE END or X SMALL FtsHtNO BOAT LTU. 26 . — IT-HIXo RoAT or TERMINI IMEilE*K 

OF PALERMO, SHOWING THE PECTLIAR FORM WITH A SMALL HIM . THE VESTIGE or W 

OF CONVENTIONALIZED OtrLCS — \ LARGE o( I'Ll'-. I.oW l>u\VN <>n THE Row, 

RED CIRCLE AND CENTRU. Dot. 

At Palermo the same kind of oculus is -een. and it.- location i- the -a me. low down 
on the bow (Fig. 25). But there it is not confined to small fishing boats, though 
it is only among these that it is fairly common ; occasionally but very rarely the 
large galley-like fishing boats used in deep-sea fishing follow the same custom * in 
one of the few cases I noted, both stem and stern were thus decorated, but the oculi 
on the bows had each two concentric circles, while those on the quarters hau the 
normal -ingle one. Several of the small boats had also one at each end on each 
Mde (PI. XX, Fig. 2). A few of the -mall Palermo boat- -ub-titute a cross within 
the circle for the u-ual central spot. 

At Termini Imerese. 37 kilometre- east of Palermo, xhe rude circular oculu- 
has degenerated into a red disc. 1J, to 3 mche- in diameter, punted on tile bow 
(Fig. 26 ). Few' boats, however, are thu- decorated. Of two examined the disc- 
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were low down, at or even just below the water line, painted on the extension upwards 
of the dark coloured bottom. In one instance there was only one disc on each bow 
and none on the '-tern. The other had one disc on the starboard side, but two on the 
port : these latter were arranged one behind the other. In this same boat two 
discs also occurred on each quarter of the stern arranged roughly in similar manner 
to those on the port bow. I have nl-o seen, but rarely, red di-e oculi on small 
Palermo fishing boat--. 

At Palermo, the properly formed o cuius i-> a ho seen, but it is confined to the 
larger-sized fishing-boats used for drift netting and which have a high stern-post. 
These boats are often gaudily painted with longitudinal stripes of bright colour 
along the side- and with various decorative figures in one or more of these bands 



FIG. 27. — LARGE TI-HING BOAT OT PALERMO WITH WELL-FORMED OCULUS AND LAVISH 

ORNAME N T ATIO X . 

(Fig. 27). The form of the oculus is a regular ellipse in black with a large black pupil 
in the centre. The lashes are usually distinguishable in freshly painted boats. 
Immediately below the oculus is a wedge-shaped area painted red. On this is 
commonly painted a mythological sea-horse, the head and fore-legs horse, the other 
half drawn out into a long coiled fish tail. On the tall stern post is often painted 
the figure of the Madonna. Unlike the somewhat related Catanian boats, there are 
no painted figures on the deck or on the combings, but it is suggestive that the short 
deck fore and aft is nearly always painted red. whatever be the scheme of colour 
bands on the outside, which varies wfith the fancy of the owner or the builder and 
for which no definite convention prevails. 

Excepting the last described form of oculus. it would seem that the West 
Sicilian oculus has had a different origin from that of the East Coast. The latter, 
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so far as Syracuse and Catania are concerned, has carried on the Greek tradition 
far more strongly than other cities in the island : Greek colonization and domination 
began earlier and lasted longer there than elsewhere in the island, and indeed for 
some hundreds of years the two coasts were under separate domination — the east 
under the Greeks, the west first under the Phoenicians, and then under the 
Carthagenians. So. too. during Saracenic rule, the invaders' power and influence 
were far more strongly felt in the west than in the east. Palermo being their capital. 
It is therefore probable that the western type of Sicilian oculus is derived from a 
Phoenician source, and that this accounts for the radical difference in form. Or. 
possibly, though far less probably, the change from the anthropomorphic type to 
one that is at best a geometrical convention of the object is due to the 
Muhammadan objection to the former, as infringing one of the Prophet's strictest 
injunctions. It may even be that both influences have combined to produce the 
existing type. We have reason to believe from the evidence of their coins that the 
Phoenician oculus was of an exaggerated size and of simple form, hence if a specially 
large oculus. necessarily somewhat rounded, be converted into a purely geometric 
form without any semblance to the conventionalized human eye, the result is likely 
to be just such a form as is found in Palermo and Trapani — a large circle with a 
central spot. 

Regarding the Palermo boats with well-formed conventional oculi related 
closely to those of the east coast, I am inclined to think that these are migrants from 
that locality. This type of boat closely resembles the one characteristic of that 
region and differs entirely from any to be found at Trapani, a port where changes are 
flow to take effect and not clamant for increased supplies of fish as is the metropolitan 
city of Palermo. That this particular type is not found in Trapani, is, 1 consider, 
very strong evidence that it is an intruder from another district. The wealth of 
outward adornment in contrast to the sombre and usually unornamented hulls 
of the Trapani and smaller Palermo boat-, and the presence of Christian images and 
symbols, all connect these boats with those of Catania. 

Malta and Gozo. — In Malta (apart from Valletta Harbour), and still more in 
the adjacent and more primitive Hand of Gozo. the cult of the oculus flourishes 
in greater vigour than anywhere else I know of except in Eastern Sicily : nowhere 
else are iV powers <n firmly believed in, and its influence against evil and bad luck 
recognized. Very many of the three principal types of fishing boats . fc nil as, lozzus 
and cay teen (eayiques), follow the custom of placing oculi on their bows. The big 
Gozo cargo and passenger boats named (hjhvsa tal-pass also carry it : only on the 
harbour boats of Valletta has it degenerated and passed into other forms. 

Each oculus on these boats is typically carved in relief in wood, and attached at 
the fore end of the triangular space at the bow lying between the sheered fore end of 
the wash-strake and the straight upper line of the colouring of the bottom and 
bilge strake. This triangular area is called the ** moustache " (Maltese, mmiacc ) : 

y 2 
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it is usually painted red. Mr. G. Caruana. to whom I owe many of the details given 
in thi- section, informed me that if there he mourning in the family due to the death 
of a prominent member, the red is replaced by black or by dark blue. The heading 
under the waMi-strake is also usually repainted blue or black in such circumstance-. 

The form of the oeulus G characteristic. Great prominence is given to th~ 
eyebrow, as is also done at Syracuse : it is thick, heavy and bndiy, its hairy nature 
represented by coarse oblique curved ridge> as '-lio wn in Plate XIX, Fig. 33, and 
text-fig. 28. The orbit is elongated and rather narrow, a characteristic of the 
Maltese and East Sicilian oeulus. in contrast with the rounded form teen in 
Western Sicily. Usually the eyebrow is painted yellow. The pupil is coloured 
dark blue or black, with the eyeball white outlined in dark blue. On a few boat> 
I noted a degenerate form where the evebrow was omitted. 



no. 28. — FORE EXD OF A MALTESE LOZZU. THE OCCLUS HAS A VERY HEAVILY MARKED 

EYEBROW. 

The use of the oeulus is by no means universal in these islands ; at Marsa 
Scirocco and at St. PauTs Bay in Malta, while oculi were common at the time of my 
visit, the majority of the boats were without them. In Gozo the custom prevail- 
more generally, but forty years ago, according to Mr. Caruana, none had abandoned 
their use. 

In Malta the oeulus appears to be looked upon as little other than an evil-eye 
amulet. In Gozo an older conception prevails, the oeulus being regarded, though 
vaguely, as the emblem of the guardian spirit of the boat. The fishermen, or certain 
of them, associate loosely the success or good luck of a boat with its " eye-. 
Mr. G. Caruana, who belongs himself to Gozo, related a significant incident 
concerning a newly-built fishing boat that had belonged to himself ; carved oculi 
had as usual been affixed upon the moustache before launching. The boat had 
phenomenally good fortune on her first day’s fishing, and this continued for some 
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time to the great satisfaction of owner and ciew. But one morning it was found 
that one of the oculi had been slashed as by a knife and hah cut awav. It was 
inferred that some other hdierinan was jealous of the boat's heavv catche- of fi-h 
and had spitefully cut the oculus in the hope of breaking the run of good luck. The 
crew were much perturbed and angry, and a few day-, later Mr. Caruana found 
that a young fisherman belonging to the crew had slept night I v under the boat on 
the beach, in the hope of catching the miscreant red-handed— lie expected him to 
return to complete his evil work. He told the owner that had he caught him lie 
would have killed him — evidence of how serioudv he viewed this treatment of the 
oculus. 

According to Mr. Caruana,. who has intimate acquaintance with Gozo fishermen, 
the older men look upon their boat m an animate being. Thev consider it as one of 
the family, and indeed as its most valued member. It is became of this feeling of 
its animate existence that they endow* it with oculi in order to see its wav — -aid 
an old fisherman once to Mr. Caruana wdien he enquired about this. The -ease in 
which they refer to it, also clearly indicates that they consider it essentially feminine. 
This information, together with that concerning the intimate association of the 
oculus with the good fortune of the boat, although vague, and essentially indefinite 
as it is bound to be in the case of men, like tie Maltese, devoted to Roman 
Catholicism, falls into line with the theory that these ideas are the fragnientarv 
relics of a belief entertained in pre-Christian days that by appropriate rites, a deity 
could be induced to take up habitation in a vessel and afford it protection <uid 
direction. As I have pointed out elsewhere. 1 this was usually, though not 
invariably, a goddess — hence the view of the feminine nature of boats and the 
common custom of referring to a vessel as ’* she " and not as " it." In Valletta 
Harbour, where customs are subject to disruptne outside influence, being the 
headquarters of the British Mediterranean fleet and a cosmopolitan town, the 
elegant harbour passenger boat ihfhajsa (pronounced " dhaGa b very seldom carries 
true oculi, but the bows nearly always bear some other device in substitution : in 
quite a number of cases a connection with the former can be traced. The first 
stage of change appears to be the continuation or the deeply grooved eyebrow into 
a circle, and the substitution of some symbol for the pupil. Commonly this symbol 
is a flag, generally that of Malta — a white St. George's cross on a red ground (PL XIX, 
Fig. 31). A related device is seen on the bows of British naval picket boats and 
cutters, and it would be of interest to ascertain if this has been derived from the 
Maltese custom or whether the reverse lias taken plat e. The deeply-grooved eyebrow 
when continued into a circle would look exactly like a ring of rope, and for this it 
is usually taken. What strongly suggests that the origin of this corded circle is 
the eyebrow of the typical Maltese oculus is that it is typically coloured yellow* like 


1 ** The Oiimns and Kthnolounal significance of Indian Boat Dc-si^n*..*' loc. oil. 
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the oculus evebrow. and that it is cut in relief and fastened to the boat - plankirg 
in the same way a- the true Maltese oculu*. 

Once the tradition of the inward '-ignificaiu e of the oculus disappear.-, no law 
of custom remains to stabilize the form of the substituted device. At Valletta 
this re-ults in a most instructive series of changes which transform the original 
symbol of a dag within a corded circle into a bird device. The first step in this 
transformation is the substitution of a plain yellow circle for the corded ring around 
the inscribed fiag. The next stage is the omission of the circle. leaving the flag 
alone as the device on the bow. After this, we find M>nie decorative device added 
to the flag, usually a bird carrying a small pennant in its beak. Finallv we have 
the omission of the flag or pennant in its beak and the triumph of the bird, a 
favourite device : sometimes the bird carrier a scroll in place of the flag, whereon 
may be painted the name of the boat. 

Although the boatmen of Valletta have lost their understanding and respect 
for the oculus. they are none the less superstitious and anxious to avert their craft 
being overlooked by the evil-eye. by attaching to it some well-recognized protective 
amulet. The favourite one is that of the partially closed hand making the sign of 
the horns, the index finger and little finger extended. Sometimes this is placed 
on the bows in the place normally occupied by the oculus. but more frequently it is 
placed on the quarter. The Valletta boatmen either paint this symbol on their 
boats, the common custom, or make relief representations in wood or metal and 
attach these to the bows or quarters as they fancy. In Sicily and Italy a horseshoe 
is similarly fastened upon the quarter or stern occasionally. 

The Maltese tvpe of oculus would appear to have had a common origin with 
that of Syracuse, and there can be no doubt that the former is the more closely 
related to the parent form. In the Maltese oculus the eyebrow- is realistic, though 
certainlv it- relative size to the orbit is exaggerated and its appearance coarsened. 
The Svraeman evebrow i- so conventionalized as to become a caricature of nature, 
but in the diort thick strokes that arise from the basal line, it is easy to recognize 
the oblique markings in the Maltese form. This conclusion that the Maltese and 
Svracusan type- are intimately related is easily understandable w'heu we learn 
from the Malte.-e chronicles that Ctozo was once depopulated and afterwards 
colonized bv immigrants from Sicily. The fisher people of Malta are probably 
also largelv of Sicilian origin. Hence w T e infer that the Maltese oculus preserves 
for us an ancient Sicilian type, from wdiieh the present-day Syracusan has 
degenerated. We would further infer from this that the Gozo people came from 
the vicinity of Syracuse. 

Portugal. — From various accounts of the fishing boats and small coasters 
operated by the Portuguese, and from models in museums, it is evident that the oculus 
custom is, or W'as till recently, as widely spread as on the east coast of Sicily. Indeed 
so closely akin are the Portuguese types that there can be no doubt that they arose 
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from a common source. The best account of these boats L that entitled Estndu 
Actual das Pescas ini Portugal , by A. A. Baldaque da Silva, published at Lisbon 
bv the Ministry of Marine, in 1891. Figs. 29 to 32. reproduced from this work, 
show the range in ocular variation prevailing. 



FIG. 29. — FORE PART OF A C’AHIQUE DA COSTA OF ALGARVE. SETUBAL AND LISBON (AFTER 

BALDAQUE DA SILVA). 


Taken generally, the more typical '-how a dose resemblance to the oculi oi 
Eastern Sicily and Malta. Especially was this so in the case of the oculiis of the 
hiuleta . an old type of Portuguese craft that has died out of recent years. The 
muleta oculi, as in a model in the Science Museum. South Remington (PL XIX . 
Fig. 21), are so closely akin to the Syracusan type, especially in the formation of 
the eyebrow, that if they are not nearly related by common origin, the two form-* 



FIG. 30. — CAN O A or CE21MBR V AND >ETUBAL. * oMPARE THE MOP-HEVD ORNAMENT UN THE 
STEM HEAD OF THIS BOAT AND OF THAT MI OWN IN TIG. 29 WITH THAT OT THE CAT AN! \N 
BOAT (FIG. IS). (AFTER B ALDAQUE DA MLVO. 


show a remarkable parallelism. Thb resemblance cannot, however, be fortuitous 
for actual relationship is proved when we compare the design of bow in the two 
types. Portuguese and Syracusan. Reference to Fig. 18. a typical Syracusan 
fishing boat, shows that the stem head ornament is precisely the same as that of the 
eahique of Algarve. Setubal and Lisbon, depicted in Fig. 29. and aLo with the canoa 
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M Leznnbra aj id Setubal (Fig. 30). All three -how a form of turbaned >temhead 
derived from one on which the skin of a >acrificial goat (Sicily) or of a rabbit (Gozo) 
has been hung. Mdiether the intimate mediaeval connection that once existed 
between Spain and Sicily ha- anything to do with this similarity ^eem- more than 
doubttul : the more probable explanation perhaps is that this community of design 
in at lea-t two outstanding features, between the boats of Portugal and those ot 
Syracuse, indicates that there was a greater agreement of custom among the bhore- 
dwellers of the Mediterranean 1.500 years ago or more, than we are usually prepared 
to admit : porMbly the mop stemhead is a relic of Muhammadan influence. 

The oculua of the fishing boat of Buarco> (Fig. 31) exhibits an unusual and 
degenerate form of oculus apparently of no special interest. That of the caldo 
«*f Algarve (Fig. 32) is more interesting. it is of that very rare form in which the 
eye is shown in profile. The only other instance of this form that I can recall is 
on a galley depicted on a coin of Leucas in Ac a mania, where, as seen in Fig. 14, 
the foremost of three eyes shown upon the wash-strake appears to be of this form. 



] TO. 31 . — FISHING BOAT Or BCABCOS WITH 
GREATLY DEGENERATE OCtTXS (AFTER 
BALDAQCE DA STL VAC 



TIG. 32 . — CALAO or ALGARVE with spike-armed 
STEM AND REALISTIC OCTETS (AFTER 
BALDAQUE DA SILVA). 


Italy. — In Italy, as apart from Sicily, the use of the oculus is now comparatively 
rare on the western coast : on the Adriatic coast survivals are, I believe, still fairly 
common, but the information at my command is too meagre to permit of any 
descriptions being given. 

In the neighbourhood of Naples and Leghorn — localities with which I am 
familiar — a true oculus is never seen now. At Naples, however, I have seen, but 
very rarely, a couple of rudely drawn circles on the tiny breakwater just behind the 
-tern head (Fig. 33). These appear to be vestigial oculi. On the bows of a few other 
boats in this neighbourhood I have also seen indications in the form of small discs 
and rings (Fig. 34). 

Much more frequent are stars on the bows in the place where the oculi are 
usually located, and similar to those already described from Messina. In one case 
a small coaster at Torre del Greco had both a circle and a star on each bow. The 
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object ot placing stars on boats is. I was informed, as protection against the evil- 
eye. 

At Leghorn I have a ho seen a few buar^ with stars on the buw-.. 

France. — In France, especially on the south coast, the custom of placing 
"tars on the bow^ of boats is more common than elsewhere. At Toulon, fur example. 



FISHING BOAT. TWO CIRCULAR OCULI BOAT SHOWING OCULAR DEVICE^. 

DECORATF THE TORE SIDE THE LITTLE 
BREAKWATER ABAFT THE STEM. 

out ot 01 open fishing boats examined lb bore stars on the bow". a few even had 
two (Fig. 35). The same boats have a peculiar form of stem terminal. The end 
of the stem-post is obliquelv truncate : on each side is a cushion-like rounded cheek 



rue .*>0. — FORE END OF A TOULON FIs HI NO BOAT, WITH THE BuWS DECORATED WITH J Wo sTARs ; 
NOTE THE CUSHION CHEEK ON THE EXTREMITV uU THE FH« » LONG AT ION or THE "TEM. 
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made of a separate piece nailed on. These " cheek.- “ are generally painted red : 
the general appearance strikes one a- distinctly phallic, hut I am inclined to think 
that it i- more probably a modification of the >kin-elad knobbed stem-post once 
common in Sicily. Malta and Portugal. The star decoration of the bow^ is equally 
common at Marseilles. 

On the Seine and the Rhone, and elsewhere in France anti in Belgium, the canal 
barges and steam tugs in very many eases have a great coloured triangle (usually 
red), the ** moustache *' as it is named in Malta, on each bow. It is often margined 
with a narrow white line and in a considerable number of instances I have seen a 
star painted upon this red ground, one on each bo^\. There can be little doubt 
that this star decoration is a modification of the o cuius, and that on the shores of 
the Mediterranean it is put on boats purely as an amulet against the evil-eye. In 
northern France and in England, where occasionally it is also met with, the original 
motive has been forgotten, just as has happened in respect of the field scarecrow, 
now never linked in the mind of English people with its original object as a device 
to protect crops from being ” overlooked 5J and thereby injured. In such cases the 
star has become a meaningless decoration placed in position from some obscure 
instinct to follow this particular custom. 

All the sketches illustrating this paper are made from my own photograph - 
and field drawings with the exception of figures 7, 11. 12. 15 and 29 to 32. I 
have to thank my assistant, Mr. K. R. Samuel, for the great care he has taken to 
make the finished drawings both artistic and technically accurate : without them 
mv notes would lose much of their value. 

Postscript . 

Since writing the preceding notes. I have found oculi with an associated device 
on Hindu-owned fishing boats belonging to the port of Tondi and to adjacent fishing 
villages on the western margin of Palk Bay. This observation extends considerably 
the southerly range of this custom in India. 

These Tondi boats are large plank-built craft of canoe shape ; each is provided 
with a .-tout balance-board made from a heavy palmyra plonk laid athwart tin* 
boat amid-hips. the ends projecting several feet oil each .side. The stem head and 
the top of the stern-post are usually daubed vermilion in Hindu-owned boats : not 
so in those belonging to Muhammadans. 

Each oc-ulus is a crudely daubed ellipse with a round spot in the centre (Fig. 36) : 
underneath it is a zig-zag line which I have no doubt is a degenerate form of the 
scroll device occasionally seen on the masula boats of the Coromandel coast and on 
the canal boats of the Kistna and Godaveri deltas. The fishermen can give n*> 
explanation of its significance other than that it is the customary device upon then 
boats. 



Jour tul of the Ro,jal Anthropological Institute , Yol. Llll , 1923. P/afe AiA\ 
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The zig-zag is slightly swollen or enlarged ar its hinder end : this probably 
represents the terminal *hort coil at the posterior end of the curved device seen m 
the Horus eye. 

If my interpretation be correct, this observation of the degeneration of a scroll 
device into a zig-zag or chevron form, may help materially in arriving at the oiigm 
or motive of some of the crude decorative schemes seen upon the sides of otlu-i 
boats in South India. 



FIG. 36. — BOW OF A TONDI FISHING BUAT. MiG WING EYE AND ZIG-ZAG DEVICE BENEATH. 

It is also probable that oculi were formerly in cuirent u^e on indigenous 
Burmese river craft, for in the Pitt-Bivers Museum at Oxford there is a model of a 
large Burmese river boat, with outboard lateral platforms, provided with large oculi 
painted in black. Each ka> a well-marked eyebrow and also a curved line beneath, 
a form related closelv to the Indian type and entirely different from the Chinese form 
*een on sampans in Buime^e poits. The practice is probably local or becoming laic, 
for I observed oculi on no Burmese boat* during a recent vi*it to Rangoon and Ba^ein. 


DESCRIPTION OF PLATE XIX. TYPES OF OCULI. 

Fig. 1. — Upon a model boat from an Egyptian tomb I Louvre collections. 

Fig. 2. — Eye of the Sun-Ood upon a granite boat. XYLI1 dynasty (Hr Mu-. Colin.. Xu. 37!»)- 
Fig*. 3 and 4. — Oculi and ” mou-taehe ** d<vue upon two ma-ula boat-. Mull a* 

Figs. 5 and 0. — Ditto on two canal boat". Ki-tna-Godaveri deltas. 

Fig. 7. — Ditto on a ntiva. Colair Lake. India. 

Fig. 8. — Conventionalized lotus flower and flower-stalk on a Chilka Lake boat 
Fig. 1C — Brass oeulu.-. Benares. 

Fig. lie — Carved and painted oeulu- on a .Taflna dlioni. Ceylon. 

Fig. 11. — Incised cm ulus, Kalla, dhoni. Point Cahmere. India. 

Fig. 12 . — A t ypical Chinese oc. ulus. 

Fig. 13. — A typical Annamite ck ulus. 

tig. 14. — Totemistie form ot oeuIu». Briti-h ( olumbia. 

lig. 15. — 0( ulus on a Queen Charlotte Inland dugnut. 

Fig. 16. — Rude oc ulus upon a terra cotta model boat. Amathus. Cyprus (c. nth * entury B.c 
tigs. 17—20. — Ancient Greek oculi. c. 5th century B.c. 

Fig. 21. — Oeulus of a Portugue»e muleta. 
tics. 22-25. — Other Portuguese oculi. 
tigs. 26-28. — Sicilian oculi (Greek type). 

Fig. 20.— West Sic ihan ck ulus (Pho nieian t\pe). 

Figs. 30 and 31. — Degenerate oculi. Sicily and Naples, 
tig. 32. — Star “ oeulus," Italy and France, 
tjg. 33. — Typkal Maltese oeulu*. 

tig. 34. — Maltese boat device probably evolved tuun the local form ut oeulu.-. 

X.B. — In all the.^e examples the oculi face to the right, i.e. they aie fioiu the -tarb< »ai d how ot tin 
respective boats. 
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AND 
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Bering- a number of years anthropometric observations have been made upon 
medical students attending the University of Aberdeen. 

These were carefully taken in the Anthropometric Laboratorv of the Anatomy 
Department of the University by the Professor of Anatomy and assistants, and may 
be considered as accurate as such observations can be, since they were conducted 
by trained anatomists in the quiet surroundings of a laboratorv specially equipped 
for the purpose. 

A statistical analysis of the observations so obtained is being made, and we 
thought that it would be of interest to find whether the observations pointed to a 
correlation between the capacity of a student's cranium and his intelligence. 

In making this investigation, we decided to estimate the degree of correlation 
or concomitant variation bv the Bravais-Pearson Product Aloment Formula for 
the correlation coefficient. 

Results of investigations in this connection have already been published. 1 

In order to help to confirm or otherwise .such results, we selected a group of 
140 male students whose ancestors were of undoubted Scottish extraction, and who 
had studied the -ante subjects under similar conditions, and subjected the grmp 
to the simple test of comparing the capacities of the crania of the group with the 
sum of the mark- obtained by the -tudent^ of the group at the professional 

1 Kail Pear-on and Alic** Lee. "Data for the Problem of Evolution in Man," Phil. Trans, 
Roy. Soc. LotvK* voi. 196. p. 259 ; Karl Pearson. " On Correlation of Intellectual Ability with 
the Size and Shape of the Head (Preliminary Notice ), Pro c. Rm f . s,,r. Low!.. \\»1. 69. pp. 333-342 : 
Alir-e Lee and Mai it* A. Levenz and Karl Pear-on. " The C’orrelation <4 tin* Mental and Physical 
Characters in Man < Part 11 Proc . Roy. So <\ Lon J.. vol. 71. pp. 106-1 14 : Reginald J. Gladstone, 
" A Preliminary Communication on some Cephalometric Data bearing upon the Relation of the 
v M7e and Shape of the Head to Mental Ability," J*mrn. Aunt, and Phy * , vol. 57, pp. 333-546 : 
Karl Pearson, " On the Relation-hip ot Intelligence to Size and Shape of the Head and to other 
Physical and Mental Character-." Biomctrika . vol. 5. pp. 105-146 : \V. R. Macdonell, "On 
Certain Physical Character- of Aberdeen Medical Student-.** Proc. Aunt m,d Anthrop. Soc. Unit. 
Aberd., 1906-190S. pp. s2-94. 
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examinations in those subjects, the standard of marking being uniform in the-e 
examinations. 

To get a fairly accurate idea of the intelligence of the students, we chose thn*»* 
subjects of the medical curriculum which involved an exercise of memory, reasoning, 
and handicraft, viz., anatomy, physiology and pathology. 

As observations on these students were made only at the beginning and at tin* 
end of their five years of medical curriculum, we were unable to obtain prefix 
information as to the cranial capacities of these students when tliev were examined 
upon these subjects m the middle of their curriculum. 

To gain an idea of the cranial capacity at that time, the average head length, 
head breadth, and head height wore calculated for each student from measuiements 
made at the beginning and end of his curriculum, and the product of the-e three 
averages was reckoned as an index of the cranial capacity of the student at tin- 
time when he was examined upon those subjects. In estimating this product due 
allowance was made for the thickness of the soft parts overlying the cranium. 

The capacity so calculated would only correspond to the actual capacity at 
the mid-point of the course if the head measurements changed at a uniform rate . 
but for all practical purposes, as Macdonell says concerning the growth of cranial 
measurements of Scottish student'- in Aberdeen Univer-ity during their medical 
curriculum. w ' The average growth . . . i- -o very -mall except a- regard- 

auricular height that it suggest-* a doubt whether it is woith while going to tin 
trouble of taking second measurement^.* He estimate- the percentage of growth 
for auricular height to be 3*5, and the percentage for head length 1*7 and hem l 
breadth 1*51 ( Proc . Anat. and Anthrop, Soe. Abtrd.. lf)0b-1908. p. &2). 

Before coming to any finding a> to the correlation between cranial capacity 
and intelligence of the student, we thought it necessary to t«ke into consideration 
the a^e and stature of the student. these might have an influence on the iv-uh. 

o 

We therefore estimated the correlation coefficients between 

Average age and average cranial capacity : 

Average stature and average cranial capacity : 

Average age and average stature : 

Average age and sum of mark- obtained at professional examination- ; 

Average stature and sum of marks obtained at professional examination- : 

Sum of marks obtained at pmfer-innal examination- and average cranial 
capacity : 

and, by taking these into consideration, we calculated the partial correlation coefficient 
for the sum of marks and average cranial capacity : in other words, the correlation 
coefficient between marks and eapa< ity when allowance i- made for variation- in 
age and stature. 
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Table I show* that the correlation between the average age and average cranial 
capacity is very flight* and on calculation the correlation coefficient is found to 
be negligible, viz.. — 0*0t> = 0*03. 

From Table II it i* seen that there is a definite correlation between the average 
stature and the average cranial capacity, and this impression is confirmed on 
calculation of the correlation coefficient, which is found to be —0*30 4^ 0*03. 

An examination of Table III suggests that there is no correlation between the 
average age and the average stature, and this is proved on calculation of the 
correlation coefficient, which is found to be negligible, viz.. —0*02 = 0*03. 

On inspection of Table IY. it F evident that the correlation between >um of 
examination mark> and the average age must be extremely low. Calculation shows 
that it is practically non-existent, for the correlation coefficient i* — 0*03 0*03. 

There is no suggestion in Table V of a correlation between sum of marks and 
the average stature, and this impression is ratified by the correlation coefficient, which 
is very small, —0*05 ±z 0*03. 

Table VI shows that there can be little or no correlation between sum of 
examination marks and the average cranial capacity, and it is found on calculation 
that the correlation coefficient between the sum of marks obtained by examination 
and the average cranial capacity is — 0*08 0*03. 

Bv taking into consideration the above correlation coefficients, it is manifest 
that the correlation between sum of examination marks and average cranial capacity 
cau be but slightly influenced by age or stature, for there is practically no correlation 
between marks and either age or stature. This conclusion is made more precise 
bv calculating the partial correlation coefficient between marks and capacity, and 
bv finding that it is practically identical with the uncorrected coefficient, being 
—0*07. 

This indicate* that the results which we have obtained from the application 
of a simple uniform test point to the marks gained by the students observed as 
affording no index as to their cranial capacities, or, to put it in more general terms, 
that the size of the head of a student is no criterion by which to estimate the 
intelligence of that student as measured by the results of his examinations, thus 
confirming the opinion already arrived at by Pearson and Macdonell that anthropo- 
metric examination of a person's head is no guide to the intelligence of its owner. 

We should wish to record our thanks to Miss Mary Riddoch. Student of Medicine 
and Science, for the help which she has given in connection with the calculations 
involved in the production of this paper. 



Cranial Capacity to Intelligence. 


Means and Standard Deviations. 


Character. Mean. Standard Deviation. 

i i 

Product of average cranial length, breadth and 

height suitably corrected for skin thickness ... 3,593 -8*0e.c. 2fi7 — 6*0 c.c. 

Sum of marks ... ... ... .. .. 175 * 78 — 1 • 06 33*4 0 • 75 

Average age ... ... ... ... . . 21*08 —0*03 years 1 42 Mi*o3 yeans 

Average stature . . . . . . .. ... 173*48 — 0*19 cm". tv 00 0 • ] 33 cm-'. 


C or relation Co t fficients . 


Average age and average cranial capacity ... —0*0(5 — 0*03 


Average stature and average cranial capacity .. 0 30 o*03 


Average age and average statute . . ... - o*u2 0*03 


Average ase and sum of mark* ... ... ... — 0*03 - 0*03 


Average stature a nd sum of mai ks ... ... -0*05 r 0 * 03 


Sum of marks and average cranial tapacitv ... — 0*08 — 0*03 


Partial correlation coefficient for marks and capacity 


— 0*07. 
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Table I. — Correlation between average age arid average cranial capacity of 4-19 Scottish 
student i (wide) in a period of from 4 to 5 years of their medical studies at the 
University of Aberdeen. Cranial capacity expressed as thr product of the cranial 
length . breadth and height. 

Average Cianial Capacity {in cubic centimetres). 

Average 
Age 

{in years). 
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Table II . — Correlation betiveen art rape stature and average cranial capacity of 449 
Scottish students (male) in a period of from 4 to 5 years of their medical studies 
at the L niversity of Aberdeen . Cranial capacity expressed rts the product of the 

cranial length , breadth and height. 


Avtrd'jv <_ rd ni a 1 <_*J]‘iaLity (in cubic centimetre-). 
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Correlation coefficient = —0-30 i 0*03. 
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Table III . — torrelation bet tree n acemge wje and avercu/e stature of 419 Scottish 
students ()nale) in a period of from 4 to 5 > fears of their medial studies at the 
U nice r sit ij of Aberdeen. 


Average Stature (in centimetres). 
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Table IV . — Correlation between average age and sum of examination marls of 449 
Scott tsl students (male) in a period of from 4 to 5 years of their medical ttuda.s 
at the University of Aberdeen . 
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Correlation coefficient — — 0*U3 0-03. 
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Table V— Correlation between average stature and sum of examination marks of 
449 Scottish students in a period of from 4 to 5 gears of their medical studies ot 
the V niversity of Aberdeen. 
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Correlation coefficient = -f-0-05 ± 0-03. 
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Table VI. — Correlation between sum of examination marks and average cranial 
capacity of 449 Scottish students (male) in a period of from 4 to 5 gears of their 
medical studies at the University of Aberdeen . Cranial capacity expressed as 
the product of cranial length, breadth and height . 
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Correlation coefficient = “O' OS ± 0*03. 
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I. — Introduction. 



The Western Division of Papua formerly included the whole of tlie country between 
the Netherlands boundary and the western mouth of the Purari river, and extended 
inland to the boundary of the former German territory of Kaiser AVilhelmsland . 
In 1918 the difficulty of supervising this vast area was reduced by the formation 
of a new Division — the Delta Division — between the western banks of the Turama 
and Purari rivers. 

The inhabitants of the Division are Papuans, and all the languages are of tlie 
character described in the Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition 
to Torres Straits, III, 1907, as Papuan. No Melanedan language is found in this 
part of the territory of Papua. 

In the present notice it has been found convenient to include the languages 
spoken just over the western border of the Division in Netherlands New Guinea 
and that of the Eastern Islands of Torres Straits. One language of the Division D 
also found beyond its eastern border in Goaribaii Island, in the Delta Division. 

The first records of the languages of this part of New Guinea relate to the islands 
of Torres Strait, and antedate those of the mainland by more than forty years. 

A few words from Eastern Torres Straits were recorded by Flinders, and in 
July, 1822, when the ship ” Richmond " was anchored off Murray Island, Mr. T. B. 
Wilson made a vocabulary. This was unfortunately lost when the :v Governor 
Ready '* was wrecked in the Straits in 1829, but the compiler recalled some of the 
words in his Xanrttire of a Voynye. 1 The earliest preserved list was the work of an 
English officer, who spent four days (June 19 to 23) at Murray Island in 1833.- 
Capt. P. P. King's account of the voyage in search of the ” Charles Eaton/’ which 
was wrecked in the Straits in 1834, contained a vocabulary printed from the MS. of 


1 Cf. Bibliography, Xo. 96. 


2 Cf. Bibliography. No. 31. 
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John Ireland, one of the survivor* of the wreck. 1 A more important voeabularv 
of the Miriam language was collected, during the voyage of the '* Flv/' and printed 
with another version of the earlier vocabulary in Jukes' Xttmt'ire. 2 

The foundation of the London Mission in 1871 increased the knowledge of the 
language at Murray Island. and a spelling sheet was printed in 1873. The Rev. A. W. 
Murray * account of the founding of the Mission (1873) contained a new voeabularv, 3 
whilst that of the Rev. W . W . Gill (187G) contained the numeral- ol Mawata. the 
first words from the mainland. 4 * The first book in the Erub dialect of Miriam appeared 
in the same year. 0 The first vocabulary from Mawata was published bv D Alberti- 
in 1880. 6 In 1888 vocabularies of Mawata were collected by Dr. Haddom Rev. E. B. 
Ravage, and Mr. E. Beardmore. and a beginning wa- made in printing the language." 
The existing material in all the languages of the Fly Delta was investigated by 
Dr. Haddon and myself from 1891 to 1897. 8 Between 1898 and 1907 the Annin d 
Reports on New Guinea made known several languages, viz.. Kiwai in 1889-90 and 
1900-1. Dabu in 1890-1. Bangu and Dungerwab in 1895-0, and Jibu in 1900-1. 4 
Besides these, vocabularies had been collected by the Rev. Janie* Chalmers. the 
Rev. E. B. Riley, and other*, which made it possible to give, in the Cambridge Report. 10 
vocabularies representing fourteen languages of the present Western Division of 
Papua. 

Since 1907 the zeal of the officers administering the Teiriton <>f Papua Inis 
considerably increased the number of languages known. The mission has extended 
under the care of the Rev. E. B. Riley. The Kiwai language has become well known 
and u-ed in translations. A great number of the vocabularies seem to overlap, 
and appear with slight variations under different name.-. The present sketch is an 
attempt to indicate the grouping of the various apparently related languages. 


[I. — List or La xofyoes. 

1. Ijwijntvu s W‘*f of the Flo 

Merauke Grout. 

J ’ey . — Y pp er Mr* r a uke R i ve r . 

Merauke. — Coast between Kunibe River. Netherlands New Guinea and tie* 
Brit ish Bo u nda r y . 

Tugrri. — Coast between 138 and 1 11 E. long. 

Murinda-Xim (A.R. 1913-11) or Marind-Anim (A.R. 1917-18). — Apparently the 
same language as the Tug^ri. 

Toro. — Ben-bach River, on boundary in Netherlands Territory. 


1 Cf. Bibliography, Xo. 44. 

3 Cf. Bibliography Xo. (52. 

5 Cf. Bibliography, Xo. 35. 

7 Cf. Bibliography. Xos. 89, 90. 

’ Cf. Bibliography, Xos. 06-69. 


2 Cf. Bibliography. Xo. 13. 

4 Cf. Bibliography, Xo. 39. 

6 Cf. Biblioinaphy, Xos. 3, 4. 
s Cf. Bibliography, Xo 75. 

10 Cf. Bibliography. Xo. 1G. 
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Bangu Group. 

Bangu. — Alorehead River. 

AVandatokwe. — Villages of Tumgaka and Perem (? Peremka). on west bank of 
Upper Alorehead River. 

Tokwasa. — Villages of Asingabaar and Babiri inland from west bank of the 
Morehead River, and village of Tonda east of the Lower Morehead River. 

Banana Group. 

Banana. — Lower Morehead River near coast. 

Potoia. — Villages of Mala. Tombuke. Mugakom and Aliboni. inland between 
Morehead River and AVasi Kasa River. 

Xoraia. — Villages of \Valal, Mata and Ruma on east bank of LTpper Morehead 
River. 

Xombuio. — Villages of Taberam. Bebdibem. Gembet. Pongali. Derder and Rudal 
between the Morehead River and AVasi Kasa River. The Dorro is related 
to this. 

Xenium. — AVakamare Tribe north-east of Bebdibem. 

Karigari. — Village of Gaganabu, 16 miles north of Taberam. 

Tanjuama. — Village of Gorigol. about 32 miles X.X.E. of Taberam. 

Patib Group. 

Dungerwab. — AVasi Kasa River. 

Dapo. — Torzo tribe on Strachan Island, Alai Kasa River and AVasi Kasa River, 
and Bugi Tribe on east bank of the Alai Kasa River. 

Parb. — Off AVasi Kasa River. 

Bum Group. 

Bugi. — Aloutli of Alai Kasa River. 

Albayaka. — Jindabira Tribe in villages of Demeri, Boiboi. Alika dal, Alangal and 
Kuangatabin, north of the Alai Kasa and AAasi Kasa. 

Dibolug. — AVarubi Tribe in villages of Tobilawa and Kopu about 30 miles 
north-east of Bebdibem, and Dibolug Tribe in villages of Gujiguji and 
Dumbadsi about 18 miles north-east of Bebdibem. Both are north of the 
AVasi Kasa River. 

Agob. — Agob or AVongob tribe in villages of Bunkukalam west of Pahoturi 
River. 

Xgamai-iki. — Tupadibi tribe in villages of Bere, AVun, Gaima and Taberatat, 
about Alabudauan Hill. 

Dabu. — Village of Sigabadra and other villages on the west ^ide of the Pahoturi 
River. 

Gijara. — Gijara tribe in Togo village on east side of Pahoturi River. 
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Masingara Group. 

Jibu.— Bush, village at head waters of Binaturi River. 

Oriomo. — Oriomo River. 

Masingara. — Inland from Mawata. 

Kunini. — Coast east of Binaturi River. 


: 2 . Long ii ages of the Fig Delta. 


Kiwai Group. 

Mawata.— Mouth of the Binaturi River. 

Perem. — Bampton Island. 

Turituri. — Village near Mawata. 

Sui. — On east coast of entrance to Fly River. 

Kiwai. — Villages on Kiwai Island (Iasa). 

Domori. — Idand in Fly north-west of Kiwai. 

AVabuda. — Island between eastern mouth of the Fly and Bamu River. The 
same language with differences in accent is spoken at Gesoa and Sagero. 
Hiwi. — Hiwi tribe in villages of Kaibenapi, Genapi. AVagami and Bobonapp 
AYariadai ana Sarau north of Damira on the Fly River. 

Hibaradai. — Adllages of Hifcaradai (or Irotonapi). Mawadai (or Hauwara) and 
Eriga north of Damira on Fly River. 

Sisiami. — Village on the Bamu River. 


Damerakaram. — Village between the Fly and Bamu. 

Dibiri. — Dibiri tribe in Buniki village, on Buniki Creek, one rude from its 
junction with the Bamu. also at Piruplru. between Buniki and the Gama 
River. 

Urania. — Kinomeri village on Urania Island between Era Bay and Pm a mh*t. 
Iwainu. — Iwainu tribe in village of Gigori on Era River. 

Era River. 

Turama River. 

Kerewa. ATllage on Goaribari Idand. 


Goaribari. — Goaribari Island . 


Miriam Group. 

Miriam.— Mer (Murrav Island), Erub (Darnlev Idand). and Ugar (Stephen's 
Island) in Eastern Torres Strait-. 

Gogodara Group. 

Gaima. — On west bank of Flv River opposite north-western ends of the Islands 
of Gebaro and Kiwai. 

Girara. — Between left bank of Fly River and Head waters of the Bamu. 
Gogodara. — Villages inland from Gaima. Aketa. Barima. Bugi, Dadi, Dedo, 
Dogona, Dago. Kewa. Kotari. Kubu, Pigi. Urado. AA^arigi and AA’asatura. 
One language for the whole district with local differences. 
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Adiba. — Village inland between Aramia River and the Fly River. 

Waruna. — Village inland from north bank of Fly River, opposite Aduru or 
Suwami. 

Tapapi. — Villages of Ubaroniara and Bogabwi. close to and north of the source of 
the Sagero Creek, a tributary of the Lower Fly. 

3. Languages of the Fig Basin. 

Nausaku Group. 

Xausaku. — Village nortli of the Karigari country, between Alligator Island and 
the D* Albertis Fairfax Group. 

Toki — Marshes at head waters of a river running into the Fly River at the spot 
where the non-existent Canoe Island is marked on some maps. 

Tag ota Group. 

Tagota. — Village on south bank of Fly River in 25' south lat. and 142' 28' 
E. long. 

Pisirami. — South bank of Flv River jud beyond Daumori Idand. 

Tirio Group (?). 

Tirio. — Village on western bank of lower Fly River. 

Upper Fly Group. 

Village Y. — East bank of Upper Fly above Everill Junction in about 7° 20' 
S. lat. 

Village Z. — (? Bubwa) ead bank of Upper Fly near MacGregor's* 211 m. camp 

Lake Murray.— Near junction of Fly and Strickland Rivers. 

Tedi Group. 

Amnat. — Had dde of Tedi (Alice) River. Upper Fly. a few miles inland from the 
bank in about 5 57' S. lat. 

Marapka. — Villages on Wuk River a small tributary of the Tedi (Alice) River 
on its western >ide a few miles north of 6“ S. lat. 

Ort-Ambip. — West bank of Tedi River, about three miles north of 6' S. lat. 

Kandaiu. — Head waters of Muiu River in Netherlands New Guinea close to 
boundary and north of 6 r S. lat. 

Ann. — Lower Muiu River on boundary 6 8. lat. 

III. — Note n\ Orihouraphy. 

The spelling adopted in this notice is that of the Annual Report" on New Guinea 

or Papua, and follows the Rales for the Spelhng <f Geographical A > anus for British 

Official published bv the Roval Geographical Society. 
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IV. — Xhtes on Grammar. 

The grammatical structure of a great many language* in the h-t 1 - quit.- unknown. 
The best known is the Kiwai. which has been accurately investigated bv tin* Rev. E. B. 
Riley. His grammar is. however, only in M*. Mr. Rilev has also compiled some 
brief notes on the structure of Wabmla. Tirio. Kunini and Bari*. J)r. W. M. Strong 
has written some notes on Sanana and Wabmla. A few phrases in other languages 
are discussed in the Cambridge Report (pp. 2t>l-201). and a Kiwai grammar is 
given on pp. 3w2-oBJ. 

1. A)//f/.v, — In Kiwai the suffix -/*'/ dein>te> tin* singular number. Dual. Trial 
and plural are indicated by words following or preceding tin* noun. <>r bv tin* verbal 
affixes : e.g. ni beser?-ro. this girl : ei bistre tftnho or ni i»* ft tnt In sue (ottlo, these 
girls two. or these two girls two : gi gagn poforo. those stars three : t ,nrn nun nn n 
r-orumau he one child calls-one : nouru tuft trtt niff*' fot*ho i-tfutfluinwu. he two 
children two he-calls-two ; noaro neteini tnt*dn no n r-tm madn In* two om* ehildnn 
he-calls-three. 

In Sanana. Dungerwab ami Barb the noun undergoes no change toi nmnbei. 

In Kiwai the noun is declined by postpositions : tm re t-otlan . b«»v ran <j< tn* n /o 
nun sio ai-gopiu . that bov one dog it-killed (ft put kill, v^ign <*{ past <n Mgn tli.it vi*rb 
has an object); durarr an mu. kangaroo blood : ota topo. tree fruit . t >on j«tn-fo tpnlo/o. 
he garden-into entered : nun nogn ntoto <fo, I g*> Iioum* to : t n»n lt o.fo ratio tfogu % 1m* 
house from went : non > to gaute forego rot ft . In* dog through fear has : pa mm. in 
garden : tnito or ttifo. with hand : gi swra tm^nut a >- t -oson**' tmfofninp, no. that dog 
meat it-licks-it tongue with. 

In Barb nouns are declined by ^ufiixe> : wftngn-d. to tin* 3 i»mm* : n *!-"<!. to the 
tree; niongo-nutn. from the house . m l-tnoti*. from tin* tree. In S, uiana : Bag* nda 
< In, Bagenda’s tooth. 

Kunini also employs suffixes : Darn-w* . to Daiu : Kunim-y in Kunini. 

2. Pronouns . — Tln*s«» appear m the varnm- 1 1 -t ^ as follows 


Merauke 

C/n Cg 

: 

1 

Person, 

n«»k 
nek wo 

2nd 

wo 

v. o-i !«,ini-» i »** 


*Sol P*r-. :i . 

oinni • ;■ ■ 

Pt remk«t 

... S,„‘i. 

tea 

rn 



banana 

... S'ng. 

y* a la 

kwaui 


\ aiiiiin 



tawna t-u»d 

" v« n- 1 t.,n«{ 


■ <iv« n.i tand 


Pf.o m 

yen* la vim 

p« i*e* ' mi 


\ (> a\ a 

Dorro 

... 

yon*! i 

tu» 1 


t *.* r 

Karbari 

S’/// /. 

jona 

I.u 



Tanjuami . . 

... N/\ t \ 

yt iv Ie 

li*e 1 




P 1 r. 

manuti-yin-ut » 

O *’ i 


■oukuru-Uo mariii.M 
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1st Person. 

2 nd Person. 

’>rd Person. 

Dungerwab 

Sing. yond 

pomo. pom 

pe, yemo, yemom, 

yandi 


Dual, yonder, yondel 

peber 

— 


Trial, tebe, tebendei 

pompom 

— 


Plur . teba. argobe-milba- 
mudi 

po-milbamudi 

yebe, pee, yebum, 

yebender 

Parb 

Sing. yond 

pom 

pe 


Dual, tebene 

pebene 

petumbi 


Plur. yond 

pom 

pe 

Bugi 

Sin* 7. ntiana 

bea 

bo 


Plur. (incl.) yibi 

bibi 

bo 


Plur. (excl.) ba 

— 

— 

Dibolug 

Sing, ginunga 

bagud 

— 

Dabu 

Sing, ngana, sna, una ( 

bongo 

[ bo, bwainen 


I),iah bungungaainev 

— ^ 

— 


Plur. ngami. gagimaulidag 1 

bibi, bibidagwe 

ubidag, dedonengdan 

Gijara 

Sing, kata 

111a 

; — 

Jibu 

Sing, kono 

mano 

1 miki 


Plur. jogjog rega 

jogjog rega 

. iki 

Masingara ... 

Sing, ane 

mane 

teme-tanbe 


Dual, niane-ane. mine 

nenebinamo 

i teme 


Plur. ine 

— - 

— 

Kunini 

Sing, ane 

mane 

tabe(mase.), ta(fem). 


Dual, mine 

wene 

tepi 


Plur. ine 

Avene 

tepi 

Kiwai, Domori, 

Sing, mo 

, ro 

nou 

Turituri and Sui 

Dual, nimoto 

nigoto 

, neito 


Trial, nimoibi 

nigoibi 

neibi 


Plur. 111 mo 

nigo 

nei 

HItti and Hibaradai 

Sing. 11a 

. eme 

— 

Sisiami 

Sing, mo 

oro 

nou 


Plur. nimo 

nio 

• neio 

Wabuda 

Sing, mo, marapu 

oro, arapu 

, nuwabu. nuwaburopu 


Dual, nimotere. mmoterepu 

, nigotere. mgoterepu 

: nuteie. nuterepu 


Trial, nimobi, nimobipu 

: nigobi, nigobipu 

! nubi, nubipu 


Plur. nimo, nimopu 

nigo, nigopn 

| mrwababigo 

Buniki 

Sing, mo 

! ro 

| noiiAve 


Plur. nio 

nio 

neis 

Dibiri 

Sing, donna (O (’: ) 

ororora (?) 

: noro ( masc. ), norirario 
; (fem.) (?), kipho 
(neut.) (V) 


Plur. nimo 

| topira (?) 

| edinibiru 

Pirupiru 

Sing. mo*o 

' oro 

: nou 


Plur. nimo 

‘ — 

1 nei 

Urama and Kerewa 

Sing, mo 

ro 

1 — 

Iwainu 

. Sing, mo 

bouri 

— 

Era Pv 

. Sing, moka 

; mo (?) 

i dubuata {-- other 

man) 

Turamu 

. Sing, moro 

* naroii 

i dubuata 

Goaribari ... 

. Sing, mo, oma. mou 

| ro, rou 

1 no, dubuata, nari, nou 


Phtr. nimo 

— 

nei 

! 

3 Iiriam 

. Sing. ka. kaka 

| ma, mama 

1 e, abi 


Dual, mi (incl. ) 

ira 

AVI 


ki (exc-l.) 

— 

; — 


Plur . meriba (incl.) 

, waba 

Aviaba 


keriba (exch; 

— 

, — 
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1st Person. 

2nd Person. 

3rd Person. 

Gaima 

Sing. 

na 

r . 

e 


Plur . 

se 

c* 

da 

Gnara ... 

Sing. 

nepe t — hr • 

— 

vaunt 

G«) 2 odaui and 

Sing. 

lie 

e 

de 

Warm id , 

Dual. 

sosske 

— 

- 


Plur . 

fcO 

-e 

da 

Adiba ' 

Sing . 

na 

e 

— 


Plur. 

se 

— 

— 

Tapapi ... 

Sing. 

na 

ina 

— 

Karami ... ...j 

Sing. 

toigue 

kiuid 

— 

Tirio ... . . . i 

Sing. 

nokao 

■ okao. ogao 

iki. lgi 


Dual 

gaiini>igia 

zogaomiaigi 

lgami^igi 


Trial. 

gaimisoragi 

zogaomisoram 

ijamisoragi 


Plur. 

kaika. saiga 

sokao. zogao 

ika, iga 

Aninat 

Sing. 

gunie 

nu me 

— 

Alarapka 

Sing. 

ne 

1 

— 

Ort. Ambip 

Sing 

ne 

ep 

— - 

Kandam 

Sing. 

ne 

tep 

— 

Amu 

Sing. 

n* 

ep 


Muiu 

Sing. 

ne 

ktp 

— 


3. TY/*&*. — Verv little known of the veiLii tornn m tin* languages of the 
Western Division. Rev. E. B. Riley lra> studied the Iviwai verb and also given aom«* 
paradigms in Kunini and Parb. Dr. W. II. Strong lia^ colleen-d "onie £auan.. 
expressions. The Polvnedan teachers who w rote the vocabularies of Turituri. Tirb> 
and Masingara were quite unable to understand the intricacies of tin* Papuan verb. 
West of the Flv River we have verbal expressions t o follow> : — 


Sanana. Verb " give. 



Present. 

Sing. 

1. ycnda hair am 

VI a a 

1. ye n da am yaramovuia 



2. kwam ahmrTnn 


2. pcmaani yarn mart 



3. yam a m intrant 


3. yean: ta unrum 

Past. 

Sing. 

1. ye nil a noma ra mum 

Plur. 

1. ye tula vi ni nonu.ueunavum 



2. kwam nomaramum 


2. itcmanm tiuxrrawuvt 



3. yam am taurarum 


2. ycra e namannnum 

Futuie. 

Sing. 

1. yenda te tokirarum 

Ph»r. 

1. ycndavim te ihowara/rainffitvi 



2. kwam te chomaramunyn 


2. pemavun te kivaramang 



3. yamam te tokicaramuwj* 


3. guvx te tauramSyaj 



Cf. Dungerwab forms in Gambling*.* 1 

iepoit. Ilf. 2d 4 . 
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Pnrb. Verb 4 * go.” 

Present. Suig. 1. yond ivongou Dual. 1. (incl.) yond ienergeren 

2. pom fear m 1. (excl.) yond inyon 

3. pe yongon 2. pom gabulen 

3. pe iengeren 

Present. Plur. 1. (ine.) yond yinidom 

2. pom garbulaing 

3. pe eingon 


Past. Smg. 


Khvai. 


1. yond ivongomaroft 

2. poin nongomaron 

3. pe teingomaron 

Cf. Dungerwab forms 


Plur. 1. (incl.) yond yingomaron 

1. (excl.) yond ienergerruon 

2. pom engomaron 

3. pe ta ngomaron 
in Cambridge Report, III, 294. 


The Yerbal stem is modified by sufiixes in order to express continuance or 
repetition of an action. It is modified by prefixes to express spontaneity, causation, 
effect, result and other aspects of the verb which are difficult to classify. 


Suffixes. 

adau, run away ; adau-diro. rim away 
often. 

adiri, rub : adiriti . continue to rub. 

orisiai, die : ororUiti. many to die one 
after the other. 

adoroiva. water (a plant) once : ado rati. 
water it continually. 

amutia , rouse a person by one call or 
shake; a mot at t. rouse one person by a 
lot of calling or shaking. 

irimaoora , shriek ; irimaooraiivado. shriek 
often or continually. 


Prefixes. 

abennno, strike ; araberumo , to strike of 
its own accord. 

oborogo , spread with hands ; oroborogo. 
spread itself out once : oroboroguti , 
continue to spread itself out. 
adau. run away ; owadau , to drift- (as a 
boat, tide and wind cause it to run 
away). 

amedei , go into the buffi ; oivamedei , take 
something into the bush. 
arogo , speak ; emarogo. to grumble. 
urai, shut (door) ; emurai. cause door to 
be closed : eremurui . shut oneself up 
bv closing the door. 


There are only two person* in the Kiwai verb. The first (inclusive) indicates 
the speaker and his companions (I. we) ; the second (exclusive) indicates persons 
spoken to or of (thou. you. he. they). In the exclusive the distinction between 
thou, you, he, they, is >hown only by the pronoun. The inclusive person is shown 
by the prefix n-. the exclusive by r- prefixed. Tenses are shown by infixes, prefixes 
or suffix. The number of agents is shown by suffixes, do dual, mo plural ; the number 
< >f objects is shown by infixes -a n ,u- dual, -hi- trial, and in the plural .by the substitution 
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of / for the initial vowel of the *tem. The following analyses will illustrate the 
Kiwai verb : — 

Present : X uno-to-go tain xori n-omidai-dara-do . we two take one potato ; 
nirno-to-go neteica nori-torib** n-tintdai-amn-dttru-do. we two take two 
potatoes ; nimo-to-go neteica nan non potato n-i midm-bi-dnra-do. we two 
take three potatoes 

Past : V into nt teica nnn-bi knbakn potoro tau n-inndat-bi-ra-naj . we took three 
fowls : neito neteica rj-imidai-ama-ru-do. they two took two. 

Future * Xei-bi-go xci-hi-du-mo-inndai-ri net ox a naa. they three will take three ; 
nimo-to to-du-do-ogn-ri. we two v ill go by and by : nei ai-da-mo-ogu-ri, 
they will go ; oporigai nina-ro . to itoiri ic-ogu-ri loir oho gido. finish this, 
then you may go fishing. 

Negative : Mo pen k-ogn-go. I will not go ■ no -to pui k-ogti toribo-go , they two 
will not go. 

Pronouns : nimo. we ; nti. they ; wo. I : nina, this. 

Noun''' : sori, sweet potato ; kakaba . fowl. 

Verbs : omideti, take one ; iniidai , take more than one ; tau, finish : oporigai. 

finish ; irobo. catch more than one fish ( oroboi to catch one) ; oga. go. 
Numerals : nan, one ; neteica, two. 

Suffixes : -ro, one thing : -to. two persons ; - toribo , two things : -do. two agents ; 
-bi. three persons : -potoro. three tilings ; -mo. plural agents ; -ri, future 
time ; -go. emphasis. 

Prefixes : n-. ni -. inclusive person : g-. past time : ic-, in-, future time : k-. 
gerundive. 

Infixes : -arna-. two objects; -hi. - ib< , three objects; -dura-, present time; 

-da-, future time ; -ru~. past tune. 

Modifying words : noiri, condition ; gido, for ; pai, not. 

Kunini. 

The verb is apparently of the same character as in Kiwai. but the examples 
collected as vet are verv few. Rev. E. B. Riley gives the following : — 

I go. ane adenine A\ e two go. mine nilenije 

Thou goest, mane adenik You two go. a t nc ilenige 

He goes, tube adenige They two go. i< pi alcnige 

We three go, ine uzenine We go, ini tie itnJenige 

You three go, wane azenite You go. >n:n*‘ nalooge 

They three go, tepi te-uzenige They go, tepi h^odge 

I take one, ane iaateni I eat one. ane her axe nine 

I take two, ane Iaateni I eat two, ane hantxine 

I take three, ane laataneni I eat three, ane harwenni ne 

I eat many, ane baraqe he mails inane 
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4. Xvmerals . — In many of the languages there are evidently only two numerals. 
More than two things are counted either by repeating or combining the words for 
one or J ' two," or by reference to a part of the body used as a tally. Where 
known the tally is named below the word given a* the numeral, or when the numeral 
is apparently connected with the name of a part ot the body that name is gi\tn 
below. 




1 

i 



VOL. LIII. 





I 


A 
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V. — Vocabularies. 


The vocabularies contain, as far as possible, the equivalents of the same words 
as those given in my paper on “ The Languages of Xorthern Papua/* Journal Royal 


Anthropological Institute, xlix. 1919, pp. 317—11. 




1. Vocabulary of Language* [TVs? of the 

Fly River. 



1. Areea-nut. 2. Banana. 3. Bird. 

4. Coconut. 

5. Dog. 

Merauke 

Tugeri 

Murinda-nim .. 
Toro 

1 

. kanise , wirin usube 

. aregat , borne, mato, wozub 

- will 

. — napit huzub 

— — mutate 

ongat, mise 
ongat, mi?e 

on "at. boka 

" )t 

iiote 


Bangu 

Wandatokwe 

Peremka 

Tokwasa 

... kanit 
... singa 
... porowag 
... porowak 

■ vitha, baem 
vida 
vitha 

1 wida 

| 

■ terbiad 
i iarnund 

1 emend 

nan gar 

natiii 

nati 

nangara 

tuatu 
ngida 
nguthur 
t u<o la 

Sanana 


nainji 

. armye 

adj 


Potoia ... 

. . . porowak 

wiyau 

yament 

baj 

arde 

Xaraia... 

... porowak 

nagi 

; yemcnt 

ardi 

aga 

Xombuio 

. . . bu^am 

nangi 

mern 

arg 

aha 

Dorro ... 

... tiguar 

yis 

me no 

narg 

na-e 

Nenium 

.... porowaku 

wia 

amingi 

a no 

jam 

Karigari 

... ainapuru 

yisu 

mumuki 

nago 

na^i 

Tanjuama 

— 

— 

men 

— 

— 

Dungenvab 

...■ poruwap 

nanji 

amunye 

— 

ad 

Dapo . . . 

. . . ba-al 

nangin 

1 aminya 

haj 

aido 

Parb . . . 

. . . puruag 

nangi 

amunye 

argil 

ard 


Bugi ... 



a;h 

pa 

nge 

daranga 

^Mbayaka 

.. baal 

agi 

]>a 

ne 

dorunga 

Dibolug 

..1 bulogo 

■ agi 

pa 

11"! 

b irango 

Agob . . . 

.. tiwi 

wupa 


ngoia 

dining 

Xgamai-iki 

. . baal 

wupa 

pa 

ngoi 

d >rung 

Dabu . . . 

.. bol 

uup 

pa 

ngoi 

domng 

Gijara ... 

kosala 

j katam 

poiai 

kubgu 

ume 


Jibu ... 

i 

j 

bele 

sela 

, nameja 

guso 

yauga 

Oriomo 

... bele 

sela 

ieie 

guzu 

— 

Masingara 

— 

dobari 

ere 

ia 

terego 

Kunini... 

... olo 

dobali 

ele 

: ia 

drego 


\ 
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6. Ear. 

i 

; 7 - Eye. 

S. Fire. 

0. Fish. 

10. Foot, 1 Leg. 2 

Merauke 

. kambit 

, kinde 

takave 

pa rare, parara 

tubu 1 , 

wabtagu 2 

Tugeri 

. karabete 

kinde 

taukoye 

bane 

tagu 

Murinda*nim .. 

. kambet 

l kind 

— 

j — 

tagu 1 , wap 2 

Toro ... 


tsuri 



kahuke 

Bangu 

. taroba 

■ ti 

meni 

thaua 

kabokabo 

Wandatokwe .. 

. taroba 

si 

mini 

ngaruboi 

wedungumra 

Peremka 

. tarop 

si 

meni 

kowea 

wurthurtak. 1 

paraka 2 

Tokwasa 

. tarob 

1 si 

meni 

fenatha 

kabkab 

Sanana 





kapakub 

Potoia ... 

. tong on 

tliakup 

pense 

kubi 

kabkab 

Xoraia... 

. tungan 

urkap 

pirsli 

kobi 

kabakab 

Xombuio 

. tongan 

, orup 

birsli 

wagiba 

kobkob 

Doito ... 

. tangarn 

sokop, sakop 

bengi 

wagib 

karfkarf, 1 

sombor 2 

Xenium 

. tongon 

, saku 

bonja 

wagibu 

kapkapu 

Karigari 

. tnnkan 

: sokop 

bingi 

was era 

karkap, 1 

sisomba 2 

Tanjuamu 

. tunkane 

liaukapu 

besh 

waidpa 

goorh, 1 

mankopo 2 

Dungerwab 

. 1 ungald 

tarainbo 

penda 

agwur 

tsor, keb 

Dapo ... 

. t ungale 

tarambo 

penda 

ungua 

kepekapukapu 

Paib ... 

. ton gal 

taramb 

pend 

| angur 

i i 

keb-kabukab, 1 

keb 2 


Busi ... 

. . . laandra 

kalye 

iu 

kwalba 

| 

maka, 1 

ngianga 2 

Mbayaka 

... lander 

, yinjapu 

iu 

knaliba 

yungakol 

Dibolug 

...' rant 

yintokop 

: in 

1 gulidu 

guabo, 1 bule 3 

A gob . . . 

. . . lana 

yikop 

i iu 

pudi 

ninga, 1 tule 2 

Xgamai-iki 

. . . lana 

yekopo 

■ iu 

j purli 

, nyngkol 

Dabu . . . 

. . . ran 

ikopkop 

: F 11 

j pudi 

j 

ninghor, 1 

tule 2 

Gijara ... 

. . . gubilang 

ilkukup 

ura 

’ wapi 

abul, 1 wau 2 


.Jlbu 

yekrom 

yere 

para 

! waji 

kwau 

Oriomo 

yekrom 

; yerkup 

| para 

j gwoz 

: kwau-pata, 1 
kau 2 

Masingara 

daboramu 

J ire’u 

! olo obe 

ibu 

erenge 

Kunini 

tabalame 

j ireu 

1 

i 

i 

, uliabo 

ibu, edigimu 

! 

1 

j erege-wabo, 1 
| erege 2 

f 
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11. Hand. 1 
Arm. 2 , 

12. House. 

13. Man. 

14. Moon. 

O. Pig. 

Merauke 

. sangsa, 1 

sava, alia 

onim. 

mandau 

bam 


muk-sangga 2 


amnangga 



Tugeri 

. senga 

sava 

onim 

— 

ba>i 

Murinda-nim .. 

. sariira 

oha, aha 

— 

— 

— - 

Toro 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-api 


Bxngu 

Wandatokwe .. 

Peremka 

Tokwasa 

. tambia 
. dongodi 
. paturr 2 
tatako 

munka. boot 
menja 
mernse 
menga 

kambi 

karnibe 

ngambi 

tai 
tayi 
. bona 

rongu 
. erung 
rung 
rung 

San ana 

,j tand 

mongo 

tarub 


kimb 

Potoia 

. tanta 

mongo 

ambi’O 

carari 

kimp 

Xoraia... 

. tarap 

mongo 

gaka 

go ran 

kimb 

Xombuio 

. tdnda 

morgo 

ambruar 

horari 

mairnvi 

Borro ... 

tondotokor 2 

mongo, seki 

dam be 

sura re 

menawa 

Xenium 

. tomta 2 

mogwo 

arg 

* atari 

kiamba 

Karigari 

. gagadeba. 1 
tundor 2 

siki' 

naru 

-orari 

menoa 

Tanjuama 

purrh, tout a 2 

mongo 

aar 

liuiari 

— 

Bungerwab . 

..' tenda 

mongo 

aar 

tugiu 

kimbo 

Bapo ... 

... tunda 

, mongo 

ambuan* 

tugiu 

kimb 

Parb ... 

. . lond-kambul 1 
tond 2 

, mongo 

ar 

t U21U 

kimb 


Bugi ... 

.. tran-kwab, 1 

mac 

la 

kak 

simbel 


1 tranga-patra 2 





Mbayaka 

. . | tang 2 

mai 

la 

kuak 

simbil 

Bibolug 

. . tang-pute. x ! 

mai 

ra 

k\\ it. 

: si ml >ul 


tang 2 ; 





Agob ... 

.. tan-kola, 1 

[ nia 

todivi-rabu 

kuak 

simal 


tang 2 

f 




Xgamai-iki 

. . tang 

ma 

lain 

kuaku 

mmbel 

Babu ... 

.. tang-kor, 1 

ma 

rabo 

kwak 

si mar 


tang 2 





Gijara ... 

... or, 1 tang 2 

muirta 

dirpan-pam 

mai pal 

kiamula 

-Tibu 

1 

. .. yema 

meta 

viente, rega 

mobi 

woroma 

Oriomo 

. . ■ iem 

met 

— 

— 

— 

Masingara 

inie 

mete 

binamo (pi.) 

nierepe 

bolome 

Kunini 

...1 ime-wabo. 1 

mete 

rorie, biname 

mabie 

blome 


ime 2 


(pi-) 
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16. Stone. 

17. Sun. 

18. Tooth. 

19. Water. 

[ 

1 20. Woman. 

Me rau ke 

. katare 

katonni 

mangsat 

daka 

bubti, save 

Tusreri... 

.. katare 

— 

dake 

bubti 

Murinda-mm .. 

— 

katane 

mangirat 

adaka 

— 

Toro ... 

, — 

— 

badzi 

— 

— 


i>a ngu 

Wandatokwe . . 

Pt-remka 

Tekwa>a 

tan 

wrmer 

venna 

guem 

epotha 

eboda 

erputhur 

eboda 

ter 

ter 

turr 

ter 

taukwar 

nou 

noor 

tokwa 

ngan 

ngan 

ngan 

banana 


konsro 

obi 

no 

mariaje 

Potoia 

guum 

iebuada 

ten 

nou 

minya tita- 
map 

Xoraia... 

tonda 

ebo 

ten 

nu 

a map 

Xombuio 

ntonda 

epoho 

! tuon 

nu 

dumabe 

Dorro ... 

gogon 

kesare-kop 

j run 

nu 

namav 

Xeniuru 

tonga 

keja 

! son 

nu 

damabu 

Karigarl 

yigar 

kesari-kopo 

runo 

nu 

numabu 

Tanjuama 

gunja 

1 ebwoho 

: tsuna 

nu 

domabi 

Dunsenvab ... 

tunda 

abiad, abwiar 

tol 

nou 

moez 

Dapo ... 

tundara 

abiada 

taal 

nou 

temab 

Parb ... 


abiard 

tol 

nou 

temarb 

i 

Lugi 

dader 

yabada 

lenge 

ngi 

mala 

Mbayaka 

dader 

yaboda 

lenga 

ni 

mala 

Dibolug 

ivagudi 

- iebodo 

1 lingu 

alu 

mulema 

Airob ... 

taiinir 

iabada 

ngoi 

ini 

topudivi* 

mala 

Xgamai-iki 

dader 

vaboda 

noi 

vine 

mala 

Dabu ... 

1 dadar 

iabada 

ngmvoi 

ine 

mara 

Oijara ... 

ingilgnp 

al)\vichir 

jirgup 

i 

nai 

dirpan-kol 

Jibu ... 

yepababo 

loma 

i 

or-kak j 

nia 

konga 

Oriomo 

1 — 

— 

— i 

— 

— 

Masingara 

| tedere 

abeoi 

kiru'u i 

nic* 

magebi 

Kunini 

kula 

! 

i 

bimu 

! i 

giriu | 

nie 

magebi, oga 
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1. Areca-nut. 2. Banana. 3. Bird. 4. Coconut. 5. Dos. 


Mawata 

— 

dubari 

wo wo go 

oi 

unn: 

Perera 

— 

0 bii a 

— 

— 

— 

Turituri 

gore 

dubai 1 

WOWOg' * 

o*i 

u mu 

Sui 

- - 

1 sime 

WOWOg'J 

01 

so 

Kiwai ... 

gore 

simt? 

wowogo 

0*1 

fijio 

Djmori 

gore 

Mme 

WO wo go 

sabu 

so 

Wabuda 

gore 

kobia 

wowogo 

ebu 

wiko, viko 

Hiwi ... ... : 

gore 

obira 

ipoipo 

"dbu 

erka 

Hibaradai 

gore 

niwaina 

ola 

' sabu 

gaha 

Sisiami 

tao 

kobira 

ipoipo 

trot a 

soka 

Damcrakaram 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Dibin ... 

— ■ 

-- 

siwi 

— 

— 

Buniki... 

pokari. kurua 

kobira 

s-iwi 

pasi 

'-oka 

Pirupiru 

. pakari 

kobira 

biVl 

pagL 

s> ( > ka 

Urama... 

— 

— 

bawia 

— ■ 

— 

Iwainu 

goe 

dubai 

nowa 

g« >ata 

utnu 

Era R 

— 

— 

inmliu 

— 

-- 

Turamu 

— 

— 

Wobo£o 

— 

— 

Kerewa 

goi, goe 

dubai 

papagama 

sota. tma t a 

ka uka 11 

Goaribari 


woi. dubai 

pagama. 

SUltd 

kaukau 


wasarna 


Miriam ... * — kaba ebiu* u omai 


Wanna 

— 

rlubar 

Wirara .. 

. . . ema 

dubai* 

Gogodara 

. . . ema 

dubar 

Adib‘1 ... 

. . . ema 

dubai 

Waruna 

... was aka 

SWAM 

Tapapi... 

... emu 

ubltu 


pill'd*' 

bou 

soke 

pun k* 

boll 

>uk«' 

puede. pmdi 

bou 

>okc 

puida 

bou 

soke 

sora 

bukuta 

*oko 

epehuo 

a [hi 

tai-ia 


Karami 


mi.ir.1 


kainv* 


kso (? kao) 
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6. Ear. 

7. Eye. 

S. Fire. 

| 9. Fish. 

10. EootdLeg. 2 

Mawata 

hepate, gare 

damari 

era 

arimina 

hairo -pata, 1 
hairy 2 

Perem ... 

. — 







Turituri 

kepate 

damari 

era 

arimina 

hairo 

Sui 

epato 

i damari 

era 

arimina 

airo 

Ki wai ... 

sepate, gare 

damari 

era 

iris ina. 
arimina 

sairo 

Domori 

hepate 

damari 

ure 

irohona 

hairo 

Wabuda 

sepate 

damari 

kera 

giro 

s>akiro 

Hnvi 

epate 

edapapu 

era 

namo 

agoa-pata. 1 

agawa 2 

Hibaradai 

garo 

baiidi 

era 

namo 

pata. nato 

Si^iami 

gare 

edamari 

era 

nakere 

sairo -pata. 
sairo 

Damerakaram 

— 

— 







Dibiri ... 

gare 

damari 

maplii 

obo-giro 

; sairu -mau. 
uru -me ri 

Buniki. .. 

gare 

damari 

mati 

na 

sairo -pata. 1 
sairo 2 

Pirupiru 

gare 

damari 

mail 

na 

sairo -pat a. 1 
sairo 2 

Urania... 

hepatu 

indomai 

moko 

uho 

kaikim. 

waipu 

Iwainu... 

. hepato 

domai 

muko 

na 

tabe, emu 

Era R.... 

. hepato 

ldomai 

mukoa 

1 gaiha 

kakaihinu. 
waipu. nno 

Turamu 

. hepati 

idomari 

era 

i naa 

pata, waga. 
emo 

Kerewa 

. hepato 

domai 

kupo 

na 

kono, kono- 
1 pata, wai 2 

Goaribari 

hepato 

damai 

indomai 

era, kupu 

! naa 

i 

i 

koatau, 
kwano, 
i emo, wati 


Miriam 

... lai}), gerip 

pone, iikcp 

ur 

, lar 

i 

teter 

Gaima 

... igibi 

tao 

ira 

mauka 

eguana, 1 ei 2 

Girara ... 

gibi 

tau 

ila 

muka 

aidabu, 1 ai 2 

Gogodara 

— 1 ig ibi 

tao 

ira 

! mew a, mauka 

ei-guana, ei 

Adiba ... 

... waki, igibi 

1 

tauo 

ira 

; mewa 

eguana, ei, 

1 kaka 

Waruna 

... wagi 

tao 

awa 

mauka 

eiaba, ai 

Tapapi 

...' nabu 

kikipo 

koer 

da ha 

natutama, 

agua 

Karami... 

... kuse 

e pegu 

mavio 

mini 

j mea, aum 
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11. Hand, 1 
Arm. 2 

12. House. 

13. Man. 

lk Moon. 

15. Pig. 

Mawata 

tupata. 1 tu 2 

moto, darimo 

auana, arubi 

ganume 

boromo 

Perem ... 

. — . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Turituri 

tu 

moto 

dubu, liawaaa 

ganumi 

boromo, 

huwade 

►Sui 

tu 

moto 

didiri 

sagana 

boromo 

Kiwai ... 

tu-pata, 1 tu 2 

moto 

dubu 

sairana 

s invade, 
boromo 

Domori 

tu 

moto 

dubu 

owe 

suade. 

boromo 

Wabuda 

tuwo, 1 tu 2 

moto 

dubu 

sogomi 

suwade, 

boromo 

Hiwi ... 

la -pat a, 1 la 2 

moto 

ururubi 

sogomi 

wader 

Hibaradai 

koto -pat a. 1 
koto 2 

moto 

dubu 

manund 

goia 

Sisiami 

tu-pata, 1 tu 2 

moto 

dubu 

kojroi 

giro 

Damerakaram 

— 

moto 

— 

— 

— 

Dibiri ... 

agagi, 1 tu 2 

motu 

dubu 

sogomi 

— 

Buniki... 

tu-da, 1 tu 2 

moto 

’ dubu 

sogomi 

<_dro 

Pirupiru 

tu' 2 

moto 

dubu 

sogomi 

giro 

Urama... 

kikim, 1 tu 2 

moto 

dubu 

ove 

— 

Iwainu 

tu, 1 tu 2 

mene, moto 

dubu 

ore 

bomo 

Era R 

bodo, gogo, tu 

mene, moto 

maimi 

ove 

— 

Turama ...| 

to -pat a, bena, 
tu 

1 moto. dairnu 

dubu 

bala 


Kerewa 

tu, tu 

' moto, dairnu 

dubu 

ove, bara 

bomo 

Goaribari 

tu, adiri, tu- 
bari, dabau, 
adii, bena, 

; tu 

i 

i motu, darim. 
dairnu 

i 

1 

' dubu 

bala 

boromo. 
nan pa ini 

Miriam 

i 

tatr 

met a 

le. kimiar 

meb 

borom 

Gaima ... 

: mat 2 

genamo 

daragi 

samu-o 

woe 

Girara ... 

kuetakueta, 1 
. mai 2 

1 genama 

daragi 

samo^o 

wu e 

Gogodara 

1 mai 

genamo 

daragi 

samoMj 

wCi 

Adiba 

| kuetakueta 
j mail 

genama 

<laragi 

bamu"< > 

oi 

Waruna 

I 

I mai 

, mono 

daragi 

bedoa 

a uka k a 

Tapapi 

wi, okope 

1 ginama 

iobo 

geger 

‘ gllfT 

Karami 

Mmaia, sibu 

1 ogota 

i 

i 

^or 

kuwiri 

giromoi 
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16. Stone. IT. Sun. IS. Tooth. 19. Water. 20. Woman. 


Mawata 

nora api 

iwio 

’ ibuanara 

obo 

orobo. upi 

Perem ... 

— 

wio 

iawa 

— 

. — 

Tun tun 

no ora 

opia. hiuro 

; ibunoro 

ob<> 

ubi, orobo 

Mu 

nora 

; sai 

iawa 

obo 

upi 

Kiwai ... 

knraere 

sai 

iawa 

obo 

upi 

Lumen 

medaopi 

ha Li 

iawa 

obo 

orobo 

Wabuda 

nokorokopi 

sai, sariki 

ibu poka 

kobo 

upi, vroobpu 

Hiwi ... 

nokora 

hegera 

ibo 

obo 

orobo 

Hibaradoi 

nokora 

• liegera 

lalo 

obo 

kamiart 

Si si ami 

keatoma 

saiki 

ibonoro 

obo 

mamu orobo 

Damerakamm 

— 







1 _ 

Dibiri ... 

njkora 

; sai-i-ki 

ibunoro 

i obo 

mamio.busere 

Buniki 

no kora 

saiki 

ibunoro 

, obo 

mamie 

Pirupiru 

nokora 

, saiki -opu 

ibonuru 

obo 

mamie 

Urama... 

. nooa 

hivio 

giri 

! obo 

1 upi 

Iwainu 

. noa 

hivio 

giri 

obo 

f 

i upi 

Era P 

. nooa 

— 

ibone 

obo 

1 aroia 

Turanu 

. akabu 

— 

ibo nora 

obo 

1 upi 

Kerewa 

. kabu, akabu 

ibio, hivio 

iowa 

obo 

upi 

Goaribari 

. akabu 

hivio 

iowa 

obo 

upi 

Miriam 

. baker 

Iem 

tereg 

i n i 

1 kosker 

Gaima... 

. bakere 

1 kadepa 

pnso 

wi 

ato, susagi 

Girara... 

. me 

kadepa 

pb^O 

— 

busi 

Gogodara 

2 ’ewa. bekere 

darigi 

poso 

vi 

susege, ato 

Adiba ... 

. gewa 

kadepa 

poso 

vi 

susagi 

Waruna 

. igoso 

kadepa 

poso 

ogo 

atugi 

Tapapi 

— 

daigi 

lalo 

bea 

1 kamena 

Karami 

. aaabu 

aimea 

saku 

auwo 

i kipa 



3 . Yocabnla r y of L a , uj 

wqcs of the 

Fly Basin . 



1. Areca-nut. 

2. Banana. 

3. Bird. 

4. Coconut. 

o. Log. 

Xausaku 

. . niivesa 

niinnanu 

mimku 

puka 

gang 

N>ki 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Tagota... 

— 

ioa 

paroai 

— . 



Pisirami 

— 

— 

— 

pio 

— 

Tirio ... 

. . gore 

si me 

isupi 

zabu. mutira 

seae 

Village Y 



napit 

1 — 

}>iika 

1 

| AVU 

Village Z 

— i 

napete 

— 

wangata 

— 

Lake Murray 

— 

napit, napeka 

liafi. 

wongat. boka 

i 

Amnat... 

— 

dema 

aru 

tiobe 

bisane 

Marapka 

. . . kamban 

vium 

* on 

atom 

; anon 

Ort-Ambip 

— 

I vium 

1 bip 

1 atom 

i an 

Kandam 

— 

1 vium 

°ng 

atom 

j anong 

Anu 

- — 

: yium 

; on 

atom 

| anon 

Muiu ... 

. . birot 

i niuin 

ong 

, atom 

‘ anong 
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6. Ear. 

i. Eye. 

8. Fire. 

9. Fi>h. 

10. Fo< tALeV 

Xausaku 

. i aka tlu 

yitumk 

arako 

pegu-a 

\ n ,nu. 

pjpem 

Soki 

. — 

iutumku 

— 

— • 


Tagota 

. tuap 

pari 

jau 



nati 

Pisirami 

. suapi 

paridi 

— 

— 

nati 

Tirio ... 

. bamata 

baridi 

^uze. sure 

kopoma. 

kaboma 

atoia. vidaia 

Village Y 

• gist 

wi 

ginam 

seva 

jeudaAkamL - 

Village Z 

. hia 

boi 

— 

— 

zenda. 
k.i m baud 

Lake Muii av .. 

. ! knmbit 

boi 

■ ■ 

■ 

zmda. 

kainba^ 

Amnat... 

., keroke 

keronge 

de 

bune 

tede. kariki 

Marapka 

. genot 

1 indop 

amot 

on 

iondat, 1 ion 2 

Ort-Ambip 

genot 

indop 

amot 

on 

iondat, ion 

Kandam 

genikot 

, tinop 

amot 

ton 

ionbatak, io:. 

Anu 

. gende 

i 

komyop 

amor 

on 

kondor- 

tapuruA 

kondur 2 

3fuiu ... 

. 1 genikot 
i 

{ tinop 

amot 

on 

jongkun, ok- 
membon 



11. Hand, 1 1 
Arm.- 

12. Hjuse. 

13. Man. 

14. 3Ioon. 

IV tv. 

Kausaku 

Soki 

' . 1 

... nepipero, i 

masrudi | 

gagu 

daru 

tai-i 

kwainu 

Tagota... 

# J — 

darimo 

— 

mano 

minao 

Pisirami 

natin, pouna ! 

— 

— 

— - 

minnu 

Tirio ... 

... tikiri, tisciri- ' 

1 ! 

tune, duii 

aimami, ane 

korame, 

goreame 

aepera, 

sebcru 

Village Y 

... jenda, 1 bim 2 ‘ 

vin 



esuko (?) 

pasi 

t illage Z 

zenda, cu 

fa 

— 

— . 

— 

Lake Murray 

... jenda, bimbi 

koi-iba, in 


— 

-- 

Amnat... 

... sinanor(?), 1 , 
keride 2 j 

awe, turusa 

w ike 

duarine 

mine 

3farapka 

... dingidatAdingi 2 ! 

ambip, mino 

karuk 

wot 

a won 

Ort-Ambip 

. . . nendongdat, j 
nendong | 

ambip, niinn* 

1 karuk 

wot 

a wo n 

Kandam 

... ortabatak, tini ; 

tarap 

katuk 

wat 

a won 

Anu 

. . . ben 2 j 



katuk 

wat 

a won 

Muiu ... 

.... orta, tini 

ambip 

katuk 

wat 

awon 
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16. Stone. 

17. Sun. , 

18. Tooth. 

19. Water. 

20. Woman. 

Nausaku 

. tirikia 

kiorara 

tamki 

nia 

! atu 

Soki ... 

— 

kisari 

tamki 

nia-kuinu 

i — 

Tagota... 

. tamaga 

dari 

kam 

mauka 

moream 

Pisirami 


dan 

kam 

mauka 

moriem 

Tino ... 

. kuma. guina 

uainea. 

bU 

<.) pa. oba 

kinabu. 



karerne 


i kiwazu 

Village Y 

. kum 

koAva 

se 

auk 



Village 7 

— 

kaia 

kama 

nia 

— 

Lake Murray . 

— 

kaia 

kama 

nia 

; — 

Amnat ... 

. ige 

te 

pede 

waidingkete 

: ara 

Marapka 

but 

aron 

ningambo 

: ok 

, wunung 

Ort-Ambip 

.. hot 

kamkok 

1 ningambo 

; ok 

1 engem 

Kandam 

, . bot 

atong 

ningambo 

ok 

i wunung 

Anu 

. . bot 

atong 

, nijikondo 

• ok 

nimitana 

Muiu ... 

.. bot 

atong 

ningambor 

j ok 

: korn 


VI. — XOTES OX THE VOCABULARIES. 


1. The vocabularies and specimen* given in this paper show fourteen groups of 
languages in the Western Division of Papua. Except in two cases these have little 
or no relation to each other. 

2. The languages of the Masingtira group (Jibu. Masingara. and Kunini) show 
a considerable amount of agreement with the Miriam of Eastern Torres Straits. 


and less agreement with the essentially 
Straits. 

Ant : K. so i tie. M. so hi. 

Armpit : K. he far i . M. he nan i. 

Bead : K. hum. M. kitsn. Mb. kusa. 

Belly : J. komii. K. amugc. M. kem. 

Belt : K. bagi, M. teak. 

Bottle : K. karpv . M. tarpor. 

Bow : Mg. gagari. Iv. gaga re. Mb. gagai . 
Breast i K. ttgarnc, M. item. 

Canoe : K. po. M. pan. 

Club : K. gabagaba, M. Mb. gabagaba. 

Cold : K. gabn , M. ^6. Mb. #a6w. 

Come : K. Mb. aie. 

Cuscus : K. bate , M. 6a rd, Mb. 6«*7. 

Dance : J. {/e/v/, M. ginar, Mb. jiw. 


Australian language of We stern Torres 

Face : J. ivopo. K. opo, M. op. 

Fat. grease : K. tore. M. toertoer. 

Father : K. baba. M. Mb. baba. 

Fire : K. unde. Mb. wan 
Flesh : Mg. wadu, K. mazu. M. Mb. 
madu. 

Fowl : K. karakara , M. kalkah Mb. 
kala. 

Hair : K. erfi, M. cd. 

Heavy : K. me pa. Mb. mapul. 

House : J. weto. Mg. Iv. weto. M. 

Mb. mud. 

Know : K. umele , M. umele. 

Laugh : J. Iv. ngange. M. kc#. 
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Leaf : Mg. K. lame. M. lam. 

Leg : Mg. erenge, K. ernge. 31b. vgar. 
Louse ; J. bo-ndm (hue big). K. ngame, 
M. nem. 

3Iat : (coco leaf) K. ivaku. M. icakoi . Mb. 
icaku. 

Megapod : K. surkar. M. Mb. surka. 

Moon : J. rnobi . Mg. inert pe. Iv. wable . 
M. 

Xavel : J. kicdporo . Mg. obolo, K. opolo . 

M. kapor . Mb. kupar. 

Outrigger-float : K. arinxa . Mb. sarima. 
Pearlshell : K. 3L maub. 

Pis: • J. uoroma. Mg. bolorna . K. bio me. 

31. boro in . Mb. bur din. 

Rain : Mg. K, ngupe. M. gub waterspout. 
Mb. wind. 

Road : Mg. K. gabe. M. ^/6. 

Salt : K. walu, Mb. mala sea. 

Shark : Mg. bedanie. Iv. bcdam, M. ha id a tn. 
Mb. beizam. 

Sleep : K. ute. M. 31b. u/ui. 


Smell : K. M. lag. 

Spittle : Mg. Iv. M. Mb. 

Star : Iv. icale. M. 

Steal : J. go ram. M. truant. 

Stone : K. kuMt. Mb. 

Sugar cane : J. groba. K. gal tit, M. 

Mb. gf /*''. 

Sun : J. lorna. M. lem. 

Sweat : Iv. ntalage. M. mercy. Mb. mu rug. 
Sweet : Iv. mite. Ml >. nutal . 

Taro : K. 

Thin : K. paple. Mb. p( pe. 

Tobacco : J. sakup. Iv. sukuba. M. zokop. 
Mb. sukuba. 

Tomahawk : J. tanka. M. tank. 

Tongue : J. train. Iv. teatu, 31. n'crat. 
Turtle : K . ga hit. 31. na m. 

Turtle shell : K. karara game . 31. karar. 
Vomit : Iv. nugi. 31. nugi. 

Water : J. nut. K. n it, 31. ni. 

Yam : K. lute. 31. leaxr. 


J. = Jibu. 3Ig. = 3Iasingara. Iv. — Ivunini. 31. — 3Iiriany 31b. = 3Iabuiag. 


3. The languages of the 3Iiddle Fly region near Lake 3Iurray and the nameless 
villages Z and Y show agreements with the 3Irrauke on the western border of the 
division. 


Banana : L. napit. Z. naptfe. Y. nupit. 
31. napit. 

Belt : L.Z. gusigusi. 31. scyus. 

Coconut : L. icon gat. Z. u'anyata. Y. b"k‘> . 
31. onggat. 

Ear : L. kumbit. 31. kambit. 

Hair : L. gi : Vine plaited in hair L.Z. 
ki-zam. \. gi-zam. 31. same plait of 
hair hanging from back. 

House : L.Z. fa. 31. aha . sava. 


Li]) : Y. to. 31. utup. 

Mosquito : Y. /tangat. 31. tunujif. 

3Iouth : \. munjana. 31. mm>yyat tooth. 
Xavel : L. dnkumi. Z. lukumi. Y. hthum. 
31. dnbine. 

Paddle : L.Z. knvia. Y. kari. 31. kavia 
Pig : Y. pasl. 31. ba> i. 

Shoulder : Y. ganga. 31. gaga re. 

Spittle : Y. kussi. 31. ka**\ 

Water : Y. auk, 31. daht. 


L. — Lake 3Iurray. Z. — Village Z, Y. — Village Y, 31. — Meraukf*. 
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4. There are very few agreements between the Upper Fly languages and those 
jver the border in Northern Papua. The following, however, may be noted : — 

Belly: A mint /cure, Hatzfeldt Hafen guram . 

Tree : Ort-Ambip. Marapka. Kandam at, Monumbo vt. 

Anu ap, Szeak rib . 

House : Ort-Ambip, Anu a whip. Szeak ab. Bilibili arnb. (The two last are 
Melanesian.) 

Tobacco : Ort-Ambip, Marapka a up. Hatzfeldt Hafen jab. 

W ater : Marapka. Ort-Ambip. Kandam. Anu ok, Hatzfeldt Hafen ak. 
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THE PAIRAMA CEREMONY IX THE PURARI DELTA, PAPUA. 
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IXTROD VCTOR Y. 

The ravi. or men's liouse. in the Purari Delta is a long building which tapers from 
a lofty and spacious entrance down to a low. narrow compartment at the rear. 
Along either side of the interior are ranged series of open alcoves called hi ram. 
Passing these one will come to a palm-leaf barrier which shuts off the last 30 or lo feet 
of the building. This rear compartment is called the rari-orn. 

It is a secret place, always dark and quid, and never entered >ave by a few 
who are ceremonially qualified. Within it one may ?ee — not without difficulty — 
a crowded assemblage of wicker-built mongers, four-legged creatures, standing 
o or 6 feet high, with bright eves and huge cavernous mouths. These are the 
kaiemnnu ; they resemble nothing ^ave, perhaps, somewhat clunky-looking 
dragons. (Fig. 2 and PL XXI.) 

They are to be found in every mam tan of the Purari Delta (except in a few 
villages where the cult of them has been abandoned). Among the little-known 
Ipiko people of the R. Kapaina the same queer creature was seen, hidden awav 
in one of their ravis. And it is said that they likewise exbt in the Kipaia group 

2 b 2 
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of villages on the Era R.. though this is a native account for which I have no 
verification. 

There are indications that the kaiemunu and the ceremony associated with them 
are innate features in the culture of the present Purari Delta people. There is 
nothing resembling them among the neighbouring people on the east, viz., the 
Elema of the Gulf Div ision : and. as far as my knowledge goe>. nothing of the kind 
among the Urania or Goaribi on the wevt. 

It is the purpose of the present paper to describe especially the cerenionv called 
" Pairama P 1 This ceremony is in essence the ritual destruction and re-creation 
of the kaiemunu . but it involves many other features, in particular the seclusion of 
young boys, of which the actual ceremony may be regarded as a culmination. It 
was my good fortune to be present in Ukiravi. the most important village group of 
the Koriki tribe, when two rads, Akia and Mira, were celebrating the Pairama. 
It was therefore possible to follow the ceremonv closelv through its successive stages. 
Before proceeding, however, to describe these stages as they were actually performed 
and seen, it will be necessary to give some account of the nature and attributes of 
the kaiemunu. so as to make the ceremony more intelligible. 

The Concept '* Imunu.” 

The word, which is pronounced kaiemunu . would appear to be a compound of 
lain and imunu. The word ka in in the Purari language is simple enough ; it means 
literally sky. or else " thunder.” The second part of the compound, however, is 
not to be dismissed so easily. 

Imunu is one of those very wide and indistinct categories whose emotional 
implications are clearer than the intellectual. The word is applied to many of the 
religious and ceremonial objects of the Purari. such as (besides the kaiemunu) : — 

(1) Aiaimnnu (possibly ” drum-fww/m ”), i.e. the masks commonly called by 

the white man Kaiva Kukn. These are also called irimunu. or imunu 
of the bush (iri). 

(2) Upura imunu . the bull-roarer : also called imunu-viki . the weeping imunu. 

(3) Ru imunu. the figure of palm spathe (r?/) used as a defensive charm. 

So also many other things, hunting charms, old relics, grotesque carvings, 
freaks of nature, etc., are commonly said to be imunu. 

But such a list does not bv any means exhaust the imunu class. It appears 
that an exceptional!? large tree might be thought to be the home of an 'imunu. 
Similarly the vast rivers of the Delta are in some way frequented by many imunu. 
But I cannot say I have ever heard of an imunu as wholly immaterial : there ha.s 
always been some material object with which it is identified. Thus, if a snake were 

1 I am informed by Mr. R. A. Woodward, Acting Resident Magistrate, Delta Div., 
that Pairama is the name of the R. Purari below the Kairu effluence. 
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seen crawling by tlie tree, a man would >a y. ” All. there goes the iniunu." and. a^ 
far as I know, the ununji of the rivers are none other than the hnemuna which stand 
in the ravi-orv. and are invariably associated with certain of the principal Delta 
rivers. 

Nor can it be said that the real ununu is something immaterial, and the concrete 
object merely an earthly tenement for it. It would, indeed, be nearer the mark 
in most cases to say that the concrete object is essentially hmnui in itself, but that 
it has an ” a' arena —soul, spirit, shadow, or immaterial replica, however it be 
called — which can leave the body just as a man's a'aeuia can leave his body in 
dreams. Thus it is said that the kaimunu accompanies the hunt : not, indeed, the 
real kaientunu. which might be thought of as running like a pig or swimming like a 
crocodile — that would be absurd — but the a a vaia of the kaiemunu. 

The only fair and satisfactory way of dealing with the ununu concept would 
be to enumerate all the applications of the word : but this is too long a business 
to attempt here. For short, it seems better to regard the term in its wider application 
as adjectival rather than substantive : it stands for a quality, or complex of 
qualities, rather than a thing. If asked s ’ What is an iwunu ? v a native informant 
is. of course, completely nonplussed, but. pointing to this and that — and a 
perplexingly varied assortment of things they may be — lie will say “ This is imunuP 

Such objects are queer or mysterious or secret : they are holy in the sense that 
they are unapproachable or untouchable ; they have some kind of potency for stood 
or evil ; they are treasured with the utmost care : age seems to add to the mana 
of them. It was suggested that the emotional aspect of the attitude toward itnunu 
was the safest to go by. Anything which a native dreads for the harm it may do 
him, and fears because of its strangeness, and cajoles for its favours, and fondly 
treasures for its old associations, he will tell vou is wnont. 


The Kaiemuxv. 

As was said previously, the word knin in the Purari tongue means skv or else 
thunder. No native, however, is sufficient of a philologist to divide a word like 
kaiemunu into its components : he is only amused or impatient with the fool who 
tries. Furthermore, it must be confessed that in the cult of the kaiemunu neither 
the sky in general, nor the thunder in particular, appears to play any very important 
part. It should be mentioned, however, that Iri and Kai. who are .-aid to have 
made the first kaiemunu (rule p. 361). were declared by some witnesses to have come 
from the sky (though by others to have come out of the ground). Further, there is 
the possibly significant expression “ Kai. Kauri -nu-paka " — " Kai. the daughter 
of Kauri,' ’ which an informant may use very glibly and without much idea of its 
meaning. To him Kauri is the name of a man : but it may be worth noting that 
Kauri in the Toaripi language (a dialect of Elema) means sky. 
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There is. moreover, a hazv belief that the thunder is the voice of the ka tern ami ; 
there is a mysterious feature — a sort of black forehead-band — worn by the kaiemunu 
of the Koriki. and called metaphorically the “ thunder cloud ; and I have heard a 
legend of two kaiemunu descending (in human form) from the sky during a thunder- 
storm in which a number of men who had offended them were killed. Apart from a 
few such hints as these, the cult of the kaiemunu has little or nothing to do with 
either sky or thunder. 

On the other hand, it is intimately concerned with the Delta rivers. Each 
kaiemunu is definitely regarded as associated with a particular river. This is its 
haunt more than its habitat. Closely connected with each kaiemunu there is an 
individual of a certain species (usually fish, sometimes crocodile, rarely pig or snake). 
This fish, which is a giant among its kind — very ancient, and immortal or 
indestructible — is the im unu-vii. or * 4 canoe of the imunu " ; it will transport the 
aavaia of the kaiemunu hither and thither. There is in theory no limit to the 
peregrinations of the imunu-vii, though it is said to inhabit especially one river or 
another. 

Now each kaiemunu in a raci belongs to one particular larava or alcove, i.e. 
to the small patrilineal group (also called larava) to which this alcove especially 
belongs. This group observes a food tabu of the species to which its imunu-vii 
belongs, and professes that it would refrain from killing any member of that species. 
The imunu-vii itself woidd certainly be spared by a hunter or fisherman ; indeed, 
it would be of no use to attack it. 

There is more than one account of the origin of the kaiemunu. Among the 
Koriki tribe the usual version is that the first of them was constructed as a house 
by the progenitors of the people, viz., Iri and Kai, 1 literally the Tree and the 
Earth, but always thought of as man and woman (sometimes called son and mother 
respectively, sometimes brother and sister). But another story tells how an 
ancestor, immigrant from the lari tribe on the east, did not die but became 
transformed into the first kaiemunu. 

Whatever may have been its origin, the kaiemunu is now regarded as a definitely 
personal being. Each bears its personal name, to which may be attached that of its 
“ father,*' as e.y. Aua Kaipu-nu-mere, Koivi Pirika-nu-mere. etc., or simply Aua 
Kaipu — Aua, son of Kaipu.” It h greatly feared and venerated ; no one but 
certain old chiefs would dare to touch it as it stands in the ravi-oru. It is continually 
placated with food offerings, which are sometimes placed close to the screen at the 
rear of the rnvL while the donor cries in loud chanting tones on the name of his 


1 It was tempting to fall back on this Kai for the derivation of the word kaiemunu. One 
more than usually ingenious informant did invent (I believe) such a connection for my special 
benefit. The word, however, is kaia, not kai. in the compound. It may be significant that in 
the language of Orokolo, on the east, the word kaia means sky. 
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Scheme of Akm Ravi. 


Kaiaravi Kari. 

“ Koivi/’ 

Ail Ail (R. Pie). 
Omaro Baieke. 

(Father's la ram.) 

Ukunukta Eavake. 

** Ano." 

A Ke ere (R. Purari). 
Omaro Baii. 

(Apono's la ram,) 


Mari Kari. 

" Omaro." 

I (R. Purari). 
Perire Kaika. 

( -) 


E KIR AY i Mako. 

” Aka." 

A Prv ha ra (R. Urika). 
Perire Kaika 

( Father V larara.) 


Oru-u. 

" Kave." 

A Iiomara (K. Baroi). 
Maikai Baii. 

(Apono's larara.) 

k 

Pirika Oipu. 

(Apono's la ram.) 

Bapuxairu. 

“ Iomu (a speai). 

A Pa Hear a (R. Aiwi). 
Baia Omaro. 

(Father's larara.) 

< )ru-Kiki. 

Iau." 

An Ati (R. Baroi). 
Karara Ovo. 

(Apono's larara.) 

At ravi. 

” Dopo." 

An Aiaa (R. Aiv«*i) 

Kauri Ako. 

(Father's larara.) 


Kairu Kari. 
k ' Biai." 

An Aii (R. Kumarea). 
Omaro Baieke. 

(Apono's larara.) 


I >Rl>n. 


" Bail." 

(Thw laram ha- no wicker 
f,airni't,nt at potent.) 

t 


Expl'tWltia/l. 

1. Xame of larma .... 

Z. Xame of kainnuan .... 

3. The species tabued to the hint in. of \vht< h one member 1 - 

•at to the h lift tv m u 

4. The river with whieh larma, kaitm " »« . and iminn-iii art 1 

especially associated 

.") Pmraum boy asso< iated with the larma dm mix se<lu-nm. and 
acting as the destroyer of the biumi* tia 
U In some eases this is his apono's l i/arr, in otheis it i- hi- lather'-. 


See above. 

K vi \k \ vt Kart. 
■’ K<u\ i. 

An (-hark). 

K Pie. 

i >maro Baieke. 
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kaiemnnn. and announces that he ha* brought this gift of food. 1 It is believed to 
control the success of the hunt and the health of the people. A man will consult 
the kaiemimn in behalf of a sick relative, and the latter may be told that his illness 
is due to the anger of an offended kaiemnnn, which must be averted or bought off 
with the offering of a pig. 

As will be seen in the ensuing description, the kaiemun)i may at times be treated 
with extraordinary familiarity : but for the long period in which it remains concealed 
and decaying in the ravi-oru. no more sacred object is known to the Purari people. 
It is the very heart and the great secret of their religious life. 


The Pairama a Recurrent Ceremony. 

The Pairama is a recurrent ceremony . In one ravi the kaiemuna may be brand- 
new, bristling with tufts of cane, with bright red eyes formed of coloured seeds, 
befeathered. and still bearing their sprigs of dry croton. In another they are 
decrepit and mouldy, collapsing into strange awkward postures. These ha\e stood 
perhaps five years or more in the dank interior of the ravi-orn. Here the thatching 
is not kept in repair : the floor planks are perilouslv rotten, with an indescribable 
morass some 8 feet or so beneath them : the rain drips down on the old figures, and 
worms and borers are for ever preying on their constitution. 

As a matter of course, the kaiemnnn will be renewed — destroyed and re-created 
* — when they have reached a very advanced stage of dilapidation. But there is 
nothing like regularity in the recurrence of the ceremony. Some ra vis are energetic ; 
others are too indolent for all the trouble of a Pairama. But these latter will pay 
the penalty of their neglect. It was said that the ravin which did not keep their 
kaiemuna in a condition of perpetual youth and vigour would be preyed upon by 
those who did : tbeir men would be for ever falling victims to cannibal raiders from 
other villages. 

It has been pointed out that the kaiemnnn control the success of the hunt, and, 
as will be seen, measures are taken during the ceremom to invigorate them. It 
is thought a good thing to bold Pairama frequently, and to remake the kaiemnnn. 
The idea, it seems, is that a young strong kaiemuna will better guard the interests 
of its people than one which is old and decrepit. 2 

Furthermore, in the face of some portent or calamity the ravi might think it 
desirable to celebrate Pairama. This, in fact, is apparently regarded as a means 
of conciliating the kaiemnnn : they must be destroyed and remade. Thus it was 

1 These offering are afterwards consumed by the men of the ran, or probably in particular 
by the larava of the donor. 

“ I have not heard any witness affirm this definitely, however. 
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said that a violent thunderstorm over the village might be interpreted as the voice 
of the kaiemiimt themsehes demanding a Pairama. 1 

Ceremonial Chiefs. 

The authority for Pairama. or the decision to hold the ceremony, nominally 
pertains to the two ravi amua (chiefs of the right and left of the rav*). in consultation 
with the paicli amua (general chief of ran and village). The function?* of the ravi 
amua are in the main ceremonial ; only they and a few associates would be entitled 
to or would dare to enter the ravi-oru. and therefore it is likely that they really do 
authorize the ceremony to some extent, though in the Purari Delta it cannot be 
said that the amua issues commands and is obeyed. There is very little of the 
pomp and formality of chieftainship, and one may venture to say that all the 
<£ orders >5 of an amua are in safe accordance with public opinion in the rari. In the 
conduct of a ceremony differences of opinion are frecjuent enough — especially 
as to the necessity of hurrying or delaying — and any man will express his 
views without hesitation. 

While a number of men are sitting in a ran. placidly chewing and smoking, one 
may suddenlv raise his voice and pour forth a torrent of abusive eloquence, his eyes 
fairlv glaring with anger, and his speech punctuated with snorts and groan- of disgust. 
Meanwhile his audience pay not the slightest heed to him : the speaker ends with the 
same almost startling suddenness with which he began, and husk- himself another 
betel-nut. 

Although, however, the rari-ummt do not in anv sen-e gi\c < ommands, tliev 
© . © . 

are nevertheless the master^ of ceremonies and the administrator.- of the ritual. 
Indeed, it is not necessary that they should dictate wliat is to be done : the stages 
of a ceremonv follow one another in the conventional manner, and the main subject 
of contention, when it arises. is regarding the delays between these stages. 

Thus in anv one ran the ran-amua will be in some degree responsible for the 
conduct of the ceremonv. They are. however, quite subordinate to another personage, 
viz., the man. or ceremonial chief for the whole village group. In all the village 
groups of the Koriki there is such a ceremonial chief whose office is hereditary. 
His presence is required at all the major ceremonies. He has duties to perform in 
them for which onlv he and a small number of deputies are qualified, and hh main 
perquisite in everv case is a pin. 

The mari in the Ukiravi village group was a young man. Imara. In the Pairama 
ceremonv here described no stage of importance was begun without his nominal 

1 An informant of real intelligence once a-ked me what caused the thunder. Hj> ancestors 
had said it was the voice of the kaif.munn, but this mi hit or might not he so. He thought that 
the white men might know, and even suirsrested that they were themselve- responsible for the 
thunder. If there were much thunder over the mountain-, he said, the livers would he flooded, 
for where there was much thunder there would al-<> he much rain. Should theie be thunder 
in the south-east it meant that the Lakatois were comine. 
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supervision. and. indeed, on one occasion ^omt* delay was caused by his absence in 
the hu-h. Iniara appeared to have a thorough and confident knowledge of his 
duties, and fulfilled them not without a certain dignity: though a- an informant 
or exponent of the^e duties he was not altogether profitable to me. 

Boyhood Seclusion'. 

The Palm net ceremony in a -en-e provide- a culmination to the boyhood 
seclusion : it is the principal ceremony of initiation. In the Purari Delta a boy will 
normally undergo " -eclu-ion." and at the end of this seclusion will witness and bear 
a part in the Pmtnmn ceremony. Subsequently, provided he or his parents can 
supply the requisite pig^. he mavbe initiated into the mysteries of other ceremonies, 
which are. to give their names only, Aiainmnn (commonly called Kalca Kabi in 
pidgin language). Upura (bull-roarer), and the Gopl. 

It may be said, therefore, that the first stage in the ceremony is the internment 
of the boys in the ra cl. (PI. XXI.. Fig. 2.) The average age of such boys would 
not be more than seven vears in my experience. Some are almost children in arms. 
One lad at Ukiravi. who seemed about eleven, was quite a big boy among his fellow 
internees. If. as sometimes happens, a boy's parents cannot supply a pig. he will 
probablv pass by his seclusion, and in after life, when he has become acquainted 
with all the mysteries of the Team to nut, will in honour provide a pig of hU own. 

As a little child the boy sleeps at home with his mother ; he plays about the 
village : if he stray inquisitively up to the rctvi platform, he is not unkindly shooed 
away, not onlv because he must not pry. but because it is feared that harm would 
come to him bv entering the precincts of the kcuettiatui before the price has been 
paid. When it has been decided to hold P a ini am. these little boys find themselves 
led up into the ran. and from that moment they must not leave the place until the 
ceremonv is brought to a close — perhaps six months afterwards. It does not appear 
that there is any ceremonial connected with this first introduction to the ran. The 
man normally responsible for introducing the boy. however, is his maternal uncle, 
or apono. 

It may be explained that the a pom has certain rights over his nephew, and 
may call upon him for small service-. Furthermore, he officiates ceremonially for 
the boy. especiallv in the piercing of his nose and ears m babyhood, and later in his 
passage through -eclu-ion and the Pairatna ceremony. lor these offices he is paid 
by the father in pigs, am l himself makes handsome presents of ornaments, especially 
dogs 7 teeth, to the boy in return. In some cases it appeared that the child was 
introduced into the fact . not bv his a potto but by his father. But it v ould seem usual 
for the child to undergo his seclusion and initiation under the especial care of his 
apono — in general, of his mother's male relatives. 

In a certain percentage of cases a boy passes, by a sort of adoption, into the 
group of his apono, i.e. into the la ram (or ruci- alcove) of his maternal uncle lather 
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than that of his father, as is normally the ease. But even where there is no intention 
of transferring the boy permanently into his a ponds laraca , it will be an ordinary 
procedure for him to live especially in that laraca during seclusion and initiation ; 
and where the father and the a potto are — as is frequently the case — of different 
rams, the child will be likely to go to the taci of his apo»»o for his seclusion and 
initiation rather than wait until his own ravi (i.e. that of his father) performs a 
ceremony. There is no strict rule, however, in the matter. Thus it will be seen by 
the table of laraca. etc*., in Akia Ravi (p. 365) that some of the young initiates are 
for the time being connected with their a pottos laraca ; others with tho^e of their 
fathers. 

The reasons for the protracted internment of boys are not easy to understand. 
It is thought to make them ” grow big quick 5; : and. indeed, it is possible that there 
may be some truth in this supposition, if a small boy can derive any such benefit 
from confinement within fairly narrow limits, with abundance of food and amid 
what would be, by the Purari standard, circumstances of the most luxurious 
comfort. Of course, neither the seclusion nor the subsequent initiation into the 
secrets of the haiemunv are thought to turn the boys into men : some of the 
initiates are, as has been said, practically children in arms. 

During the seclusion the boys allow their hair to grow. Previously they have 
had shaven scalps, except perhaps for one or two more or lesv ornamental tufts. 
But at the conclusion of the ceremony their hair has reached a length of probably 
not more than a few inches. In the Gulf Division, among the Elema people, this 
hair-growing is an essential feature of the seclusion, but no such importance can be 
attributed to it in the Delta, either as ornamental or as indicative of any moral or 
ph vs ical improvement . 

The internees are expressly intended to be hidden from the eves of women, 
especial lv — one might say only — from the eyes of those women who are of an age 
to have sexual intercourse. Xo harm would be done the boy if he were seen by a 
little girl, on the one hand, or by an old woman, on the other. I did not succeed 
in eliciting anv explanation bevond this. that the hoy** growth would be checked 
if he were seen by a woman. For lu^ part, he mav peer through the palm-leaf screen 
at women to his heart content, and take no harm from it. 

The length of the seclusion varies. It is regulated principally by the supply 
of pigs and other food. When thh ^ all in readiness the time I-* ripe for the Pairama 
ceremony : so that the period of »eehiMon may be quite short or may la-t mx months 
or more. 

During this time the bovs are well treated. So far from enduring any privation 
they are well fed. petted, and entertained. It is especially at thi> time that the 
bamboo choruses are heard. An old broken canoe i> laid along the rar[ floor. The 
men and boys range themselves on either side, and under the leadership of some 
individual who knows the conventional songs, they unite in an ever-repeated 
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refrain, catching up his words in one tremendous note which falls through half a 
tone to a long-drawn, singularly plaintive close. Meanwhile the singers are 
rhythmically pounding the canoe-board with their bamboos, end-on. so that the 
noise is nothing short of deafening. These solemn sounds may continue for hours 
on end. to the very patent enjoyment of all concerned, not least of the young 
Pairama bov-. 

Such entertainment is carried out especially for their benefit ; and it was 
maintained in general that during their seclusion they should not be neglected, 
but that men of the village should make it their business to be seen as often as 
possible in the ravi. 

On the whole it would appear that the Pairama boys have a thoroughly easy 
and irresponsible time of it. with nothing to occupy their small minds but play. They 
mav be seen plaiting armlets if they are old enough to understand the process, but 
there is nothing resembling a course of instruction in the arts and crafts. Being 
asked how he occupied his time during the long months of seclusion, one small boy 
answered, laconically. " Pokoia " — ” I stop nothing/* If the Pairama boys derive 
much education from their internment it is less by any deliberately taught lessons 
than by seeing what is to be seen in the ravi , the hub of village life, and by listening 
to what passes among their seniors. 

Normally the children are confined in the main ravi with the men, the latter, 
of course, coming and going as they please. The initiates are not to stray to the 
rear of the building, for. until the Pairama , they are supposedly ignorant ot the 
existence of the kaiemmiu . This, however, is apparently another case of the 
fictitious ignorance of so-called mysteries on the part of the uninitiated ; for the 
Pairama boys of Akia Bavi (one of the two rans in which I witnessed the ceremony) 
were confined temporarily in a house at such close quarters with the ill-concealed 
kaiemnnu that they mu>t have seen them every minute of the day. 

One mav occasionally see an old man sitting apart from the others, and 
dandling some little boy. probably a nephew, on his knee. It never appeared, 
however, that he was pouring moral precepts and tribal history into the childish 
ear. but rather that he was merely keeping the youngster interested. The very 
youth of some Pairama boys would make it impossible for them to apprehend 
anything in the nature of tribal lore from their elders, even if the latter were 
disposed or qualified to give them lectures in it. 

Some of the boys — but not all — are placed under the special charge of 
attendants called rfolo. These are for the most part young men or youths, and it is 
their duty to look after the initiates during their seclusion, e.g. to see that they 
duly receive their food, ami to carry them hither and thither on their shoulders during 
the process of the Pairama . In return for hi> attentions the ddlo will receive some 
payment or gift from the father of his charge. It was denied that he was in any 
sense an instructor : he is much more of a nurse. 
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There was one bright little boy named Kauri undergoing seclusion in Akia 
Ravi. As a number of Akia Ravi men were absent on *ome expedition, it was 
thought by some that the young initiates were not receiving the proper amount of 
attention ; so Kauri's elder brother withdrew him for a time to his own rad. 
Karara. There was nothing anomalous in this : it was simply necessan that 
Kauri should be transferred — over several hundred yards of plank gangway — under 
co\er of darkness. In Karara Ravi lie led an entirely idle life, and would possibly 
have been happier had he been left with the Pairama boys of liis own age. He 
could survey the village and the ri\er highway from behind the sago -leaf screen. 
Occasionally, if there were no women in view, lie would take an airing on the rari 
platform, though in doing so he ran the risk of a scolding from any of hi< elders : 
and several times he even scampered across to the rest-house in broad da\ . seeking 
the very profitable company of my cook-boy. Some time before the actual 
ceremony Kauri was returned to Akia Rati. 

It does not seem that the seclusion is trying or even very .strict : it is not allowed 
to get the better of common sense. When two little bot s in Mira Ravi fell ill thev 
were even sent back to the care of their mothers until they recovered and could resume 
their seclusion. 

BriLDINU OF Ravis. 

The actual Pairama ceremony described here was performed, as has been said, 
by the two ravis Akia and Mira — mother " and ” daughter “ respectively — which 
are situated opposite one another on the banks of the creek called Kairu in Ukiravi. 

My first arrival in Ukirati was on June 18th, in a desperate hurry and anxietv 
for fear the ceremony should be all over. The boys, it appeared, had been interned 
a month or vSo alreadv. For the next five months nothing seemed to happen. The 
two ravis were being rebuilt, and the Pairama would not be celebrated until they 
were finished. Nothing could induce the builders to hurry, and the work went on 
with exasperating slowness. 

The old Akia Ravi had been completely demolished. Its hnemnaa weje housed 
temporarily in an unoccupied private house, where aho the initiate- were confined. 
Mira Ravi was still in use. though in very ill repair. 

By November the two fine rarU were complete in even” particular. There is 
always a jollification on the completion of a ran. and a succe— ion of night-long 
concerts — drum-beating and choruses. It is on this occasion also. viz. the 
completion of a ravi, that voung unmarried girls mat enter tin* budding and dance. 
The social function at Akia Ravi resembled nothing so much as a ball and house - 
warming. A low transverse barrier was erected half-way down the ulterior. The 
Pairama boys were kept in rear of this, and manv of the older men sat and smoked 
here also. The younger men. however, danced ftiriouslv and without the least 
semblance of order in the more spacious front compartment, while the girls, wearing 
their dancing raittis. amused themselves and some, at least. of the spectators, by a 
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rather more sedate movement, viz. by the swaying of their bodies at the hips, which 
they were better enabled to execute by leaning forward on staffs. 

Preparations for the Ceremony. 

The first stage of the ceremonv took place on November 12th, when a combined 
expedition from Akia and Mira went out and cut a quantity of light timber for 
the erection of side racks in the ravi. These racks or platforms, called bepe, were 
roughly constructed the following dav. They run the length of the building on either 
side, at a height of about 5 feet, and are intended merely to accommodate the old 
and new material of the kaiemuna . 

Besides these a number of large mats, or rather wrappers (< akea ). were prepared 
by plaiting together the leaves of coconut frond**. Thirdly a number of seats 
were constructed for the initiates, so that, when tliev were taken out on the following 
clay, they should not be incommoded by having to sit in an inch of water at the 
bottom of a leaky canoe. 

The Cane-cutting Expedition and the " Epie.” 

These preliminaries completely mystified the young initiates. On the morrow 
(14th) a large expedition, or dukea. of eighteen fully-manned canoes set out in the 
morning. In nearlv e\ erv one of them was to be seen a Pairama boy seated between 
the knees of his attendant. The boys think they are accompanying a hunting 
expedition and nothing more. 

The com or proceeded upstream to a point on the "River Biau. Here there is 
a junction of two streams, and the current is flowing very rapidh. All the canoes 
drew into the ^hore in a cluster, one or two anchored themselves to the bank by 
means of a liana, and the others held to those. Imara. the man (p. 307) took his 
stand astride one canoe so as to be head arid shoulders above all the other men. 
In his right hand he held a large trade knife, in the left a trade axe. After a good 
deal of chattering and discussion there is quietness, and Imara begins to cry out 
the names of the Pairama boys — ’’ Evara Omaro -nu-mere." i.e. Evara, son of 
Omaro, etc. Prompted now and a^ain, he runs through the whole Ii*t of names : 
it is apparently nothing more nor less than a roll-call. 

Now he shout*. '* We do not go out to hunt " — there is a pause and all are silent : 
** We do not go to fell canoe-trees '* — another pause : We go to cut cane. 55 At 

this with one accord the canoes commence a violent rocking in the water, and there 
a babel of excited voices. Some of the Pairama boys looked alarmed ; some were 
delighted and threw themselves into the shaking with altogether misplaced 
enthusiasm : most, as far as I could see, were stoically indifferent. 

This rocking of canoes is called epie. It is the recognized manner in which the 
huemana indicate their approval of a proposition. Here it is understood to mean 
that the cane-cutting expedition may proceed with the full favour of the kainmnw. 
If the canoes had not rocked the expedition would have been abandoned until a 
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more propitious time. I have seen a full-sized hunting expedition from Ukiravi 
return to the village an hour or so after leaving, solely because the canoes had not 
rocked when the kaiennmu were asked whether the hunt should proceed. 

The ordinary method of piocedure is for some individual who is ceremonially 
qualified — usually an elderly man — to shout his questions to the kaiemunn , who 
are thought to accompany the expedition. These are always leading questions : 
Shall we hunt ? Shall we hunt on the River Baroi { Shall we hunt on the River 
Purari l etc. For a negative answer there is no movement : for an affirmative the 
canoes will all fall into an uncontrollable rocking. 

It was stoutly and consistently maintained that this motion was earned bv the 
kaiemuna , and that the men in the canoe did not consciously influence it. It 
happens that the sole exception was taken by no less a person than Imara. the marh 
who on a subsequent occasion declared that the eph was all so much humbug. But 
it is very easy to obtain such an opinion from an informant who. in another mood, 
will be a firm believer in what he is at present deriding. It is safe to say there is 
a general belief that the epie is really caused by the kaiemuna, It was even said that 
if all the men in the canoe purposely rocked it they would assuredly capsize the thing. 

It occurred to me (on a different occasion) that the small boys who happened 
to be in the canoes at an epie were contributing more than their fair share to the 
movement, and several of them were hugely amused when two men actually lost 
their feet through the violence of the rocking and fell into the bottom of the canoe. 
On a different occasion once more the question of the objective of a hunting expedition 
had caused a good deal of dFcussion. and the men of one canoe on the outskirts of 
the group (which was drawn up in mid-stream) had been advocating the Purari. 
The old chief had made several suggestion* to the ka inn ana without satisfactory 
response. Finally he proposed the River Purari and the canoes began to rock, 
but the one to begin the rocking was very obviously the one that had first been 
in favour of the Purari. 

There seems no doubt, however, that to some extent at any rate the canoe- 
rocking is automatic. The immediately unanimous nature of it is somewhat 
striking. I have not noticed any individuals making deliberate efforts to rock the 
canoe on these occasions ; and. indeed, it would be quite impossible for an 
individual in a fully-manned dug-out to set up a vehement, almost dangerous, 
rocking at a moment's notice. 

After the satisfactory result of the roll-* all and the epie, the expedition spent the 
remainder of the day in cutting lianas, which were tied into bundles and laid in the 
canoes. 

Return of the Cane-cutting- Expedition. 

By sundown the dakea had reached Ukiravi once more. Some distance down 
the river the musical chorus of shouts could be heard. From all quarters men came 
flocking to the neighbourhood of Akia and Mira Ravi*. while as if bv magic every 
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woman disappeared from sight and hid herself in her house. After a dull day the 
sunset cast an unusual yellow glare over the whole scene. The hanks of the creek 
Kairu were lined with cheering spectators, who continually struck the gangway on 
which they were standing with sticks. 

Meanwhile the canoes paddled swiftly up the creek to where the two great 
ravi* face one another. The leading canoe came at racing speed to Akia Ravi, but 
before it had touched the bank several paddlers had plunged into the water, seizing 
the bundles of cane, and rushed up the gangway into the interior of the building. 
One upon another the canoes were beached and their occupants leapt out. Every 
two or three men. shouldering a bundle of lianas- — perhaps 20 or 25 feet in length — 
would stagger along the gangway, until there was a perfect helter-skelter of forms 
going and coming. The Pairarna boys were carried on the shoulders of their 
attendants into the ravi at the same frantic speed. At one point the gangway 
collapsed, and what with the rapidly failing light and the skurrying and dodging, 
it was a marvel that no accident occurred. Meanwhile those who stood in the 
canoes maintained a continuous rattling on the sides of them with their paddles. 

After perhaps ten minutes or a little longer, the last of the cane had been 
transferred from the canoes to the interior of the ravi : the rush and the clamour 
subsided very abruptly, and the men dispersed to their houses in quietness. The 
reason for all this haste was lest the women should see. for it must on no account 
be known that it is mere cane which goes into the raci. When the noise had died 
away the women reappeared and were coming and going as if nothing had happened. 

Nothing more occurred that evening except that a lofty palm-leaf barrier 
was erected to shut in the front of the ravi in order to conceal subsequent operations 
within it. 

Demolition of the Old Kaiemuxe. 

Next morning (15th), soon after sunrise, the old kaiemunu were brought forward 
from the ravi-oru by the several ravi amua. 1 and placed in the larava to which thev 
individually belonged. When all was ready, the initiates— properly one to each 
larava , and thus one to each kaiemunu— being hoisted up on to the crazy old wicker 
figures, crushed and stamped them to fragments. As there were not enough Panama 
boys in Akia Ravi to officiate one for every kaiemunu in this manner, two of them 
had to destroy two kaiemunu each. Where the initiate was very "mall and the 
old kaiemunu comparatively sturdy, the men had to give assistance : but. finally, 
there was nothing left of the once terrifying monster except a heap of torn fragments. 
Informants could not explain the rationale of the procedure, but it is e-ential that 
the old kaiemunu should be demolished by a Pairarna boy. When the destruction 
was completed the shapeless remains were collected carefully, wrapped in the akm, 
or coconut-leaf mats, and set aside on the bepe platform. 

1 Each ravi has two ravi amua in particular, but the immediate family, i.e. “ brother* '* 
ot these, are also more loosely called amva , and may assist in officiating. 
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In Akia Ravi one of the la ram possesses a sacred -pear named " Iomu." in lieu 
of the usual wicker work Icaienuinn. For some reason the breaking of this was 
deferred until the following day. i.e. the 16th (this. I understand, was because the 
material for a new spear had not been got ready). When the time came. Iomu 
was seized at one end by a member of tbe la ram. while two Pairanut boy.- -toed 
on it. With one or two heaves it wu- broken, and the pieces were svr.ipped up like 
those or the ko a hunt a in a palm-leaf mat. The -erviees ul two boys were necessary 
became the -pear was strong and the boy.- were light. Directly the breaking h.id 
been performed, two or three nvn of the la ram took the piece of sago wood, and 
with a few stroke- of an axe had roughly fa-hioned the new spear. 



LENGTH 9 FEET } KAIEMUNU , half completed 

HEIGHT 5 FEET ) XPPROX * at Mira R., isjlljzz . 

no. I. — framework. or kaiemuxu. 

( oxsTHrcnox of the Xkw Kaiemuxt. 

Similarly with the hair n* at* a. directlv the old ones had been de-troyed tic 
construction of the new began. This proceeded rapidly at first : though tlie 
enthusiasm soon abated a little, and the finishing touches had not been added until 
- i x d a vs af t e r wai < 1 s . 

First a strong framework of cane hoop" i- made (Sketch I) : upon the-e is twisted 
a -trip of cane, forming a somewhat ornamental series of loop" : through this passes 
the warp, and through this again the weft. Various accessories -ueh a- eyes. ears, 
frills, etc., are added Li-t. The fret* «*nd- of the cane strips are fravnl out into 
whisker-like ta— eh. 


\ OK. Ull. 
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AMieu completed the kaiemunu is an outlandish-looking monster, perhaps 
6 feet high and 10 or more feet in length, with a hollow interior and a vast gaping 
mouth. In any one ravi there will be little variation of pattern between the various 



Eyes, Iacnno. Ears. Keporo. 

Xbse. Pina. Fore legs, Eve. 

Mouth, Hind legs, Ari. 

Teeth, Si in (formed by serrating the cane border). Tail, Oa. 

The device mu rounding the eye is called *' Baa." With variants it is a common theme 
in decoration. Xo explanation was found tor the meaning of the word Bail. 

The lateral frill is called Knukuim ; the -a me word is used for the head dress of stiff feathers 
worn by a man. Sometimes feathers are stuck in the knukoun on the kaienmnn. 

The longitudinal full called Alitain. liteially " a leech." 

The hole m the belly U called Betono. literally navel." In some kaiemnnu this hole is about 
ir> inches s<piare. Tliis feature belongs especially to the latetnmm of Kainxare, Vaimuru and 
Maipua. Those of the Koriki appear never to have them (except in very modified form), and 
th<».-e of the Ian have them very seldom. The usual explanation is that they are meant for the 
man (or boy ? ) who as-iMs in the basket-work from inside ; he is able to stand up to his work. 

The pad of cam* { blackened) ovei the "forehead" X usual among the Koriki kaienmnu. 
It is called — 

1. him /o in. ( I am mean- " forehead." Xo one could tell me the meaning of Keia.) 

2. Kaia kukn or kaia neh. (This expression means "a dark thunder-cloud. *’ It was said 

that when the fir^t intern mm was made and this pad placed on its forehead, a great 
black cloud was mounting in the sky, so the pad was blackened and called Kaia 
iuktt. the thunder-cloud.) 

The blackening is done nowadays with the ashes of the Pairama mu ( virlt p. 378) and also. 
I am told, with the a-he- of the lire of the old kaienmnu. though I did not observe this clone. 
One group of informants ^aid that formerly a chief, when leading a raiding expedition, would 
d *u such a black forehead- band. This may be true, though I have no verification. 
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kmemunu , though they may (litter in size somewhat, or in strength and finish. 
Between the kaiemunu of different ravis or villages, however, there is often a 
noticeable difference, which E no doubt inevitable, because these are never compared 
with one another side by side, and in the course of generations the types will be 
bound to deviate. 

However, a kaienvh w is a kaiemunu. Xever once did I hear it suggested that 
the figure was meant to represent any animal, fish or reptile. Some are certainly 
suggestive of pigs : others more of crocodiles ; and. but that they are invariablv 
quadrupeds, one might say they resembled fi-h more than either. Several Pairama 
boys in another village professed that the kaiemunu reminded them of nothing more 
nor less than a house. 

A rough sketch of a fairly typical kainnunu may be worth presenting in order 
to show certain details (Fig. 2). The members of the la men join in constructing 
the kaiemunu , and at any time three or lour of them inav be engaged on it 
together. (PL XXI, Figs. 1, 3.) 

The Pairama boys were in high spirits after the exciting events of the past 
day or two. They had evidently received some instruction about the kaiemunu , 
for most of them were able to tell me the name of their own lcatemnnu as well as the 
tmunu-vii belonging to it. 1 Some of the onlookers found it rather droll for the 
little boys to speak up and name their imunu-vii just as if they were old men. Such 
necessary explanation- are made to the Ixn s at this, the appropriate time. But in 
the course of the Pairama , a- in the preceding seclusion, the way to knowledge, and 
therefore a most essential feature of initiation. L merely to see. A Pairama bov. 
telling of his experiences during the Pairama . said that when the kaien>unu were 
brought out for the first time he had been frightened, and hh father had said to him : 
*' Ah. vou thought there was nothing much in the rani, but now you see this — the 
kaiemunu." Afterwards his father had told him to observe how the kaiemunu 
was destroved and remade : for then. when he grew up and his father was dead, he 
would know how to do this work himself. 

The Pairama boys a-si-t perhaps by scraping and preparing -trips of cane. 
But their special task is to thread the weft through the warp from in-ide the bellv 
of the monster, while some man of tin* luracu does the same from without. Thus 
one will see in the darksome interior of the kunw^nu a -mall boy sitting cross- 
legged. receiving the end of a cane strip which his uncle pokes through the fabric, 
and poking it back to him in the proper place. The young initiate i- pertecrlv at 
hi- ease : when his services are required lie scrambles or is lifted up into +he huge 
mouth, and when they are done with, scramble- out again. 

1 It may be remarked that the hirma a I* me. not the rnri, as a whole, lias it* food tabu of 
a certain species. In one ran there may he*, say, twelve la rani, each with a different species 
of hsh tabued to it. But in that rail the twelve I’tntnimu are. as far a- I t ould -ee, precisely 
similar in all essential points. Yet in another mi'!, where the -ame species are again found to 
be tabued by the various Inram, the type of Lnnmnnn may differ eon-iderablv. 

2 c 2 
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There was nothing obviously ceremonial about introducing the boy into the 
belly of the kaimm t m. but it was nevertheless hi- exclusive right or duty to enter. 

Xo one of the previously initiated lamm member- would do the same : how. thev 
-aid. could a big man twi-t and turn m s ( _> small a space l But neither, again, 
would a small boy other than one of the immediate novices be allowed to enter the 
Launttiita: that is the bu-ine-s of the Pannwn bov alone. Xever. it mav be 
remarked, did one of ulv informant- -ugge-t that the child wa- offering him-ell to 
or being devoured hv the mon-ter. 

A large and well-con-tructed kamaaim 1 - the pride of it.- ianira. To the 
him rtf group, indeed there belong- a strong corporate spirit, and -ume little 
emulation exi-t- between one Ianira and another. At one stage during the 
making of the him wait a. 1 -aw an elderly man sitting somewhat apart from the 
others and -obbing di-eou.-olateiy over the ill luck of hi- Ianira. Hi- himself had 
ju-t made a recovery - only a doubtful one — from fever, and wa- too ill to work; 
one of hi- brother- had gone to gaol and died there : and what with one misfortune 
or another, it wa- a -ad thing to see so few men at work upon hi- kaienmna. 

Time and again a- the work proceeded the men would pause to indulge in a kind 
of game or horse-phi v with their kautnami This ^ called kopu*. a genera] word for 
sport, play, make-believe. With a sudden -limiting and beating of the iari floor, 
live or six men of a farara would hoi-t tin* half-tini-hed katewana -houlderhigh and 
eareer up and down rhe length of the far*, with a magnificent disregard for all 
ob-tacle-. Often a number of ianira would 1 m- -o engaged simultaneously. This 
kotjai happened manv time-, during the -ix day.- in which the kam>a„n were building, 
but as the best demonstration 1 witne— ed wa- on the la-t day. a fuller de-cription 
i- deferred for a moment. 

Pa i rama Iat~ : The Smukixo or thk IvAiEMryi . 

Fin* work of building had now gone on with intermittent mdustrv trom the 
b“th until the :M-t. Bv tin- time the figure- were practically < omplete. In the 
afternoon a curiou- c* remonv (called Pawtuut urn . the pmrama fire) wa- performed, 
of which 1 could elicit no verv san-factorv explanation. 

The ka if hi am* were -tanding in their -everal alcove-, and underneath ♦■ach 
wa- -et. at its forefeet, a fre-hlv-made hearth, u . a -mall portable hearth made of 
mud m a palm-leaf earri* r. On each of the-e wa- a collection of green leaves (or 
fragment- of them) \ omprj-mg omohuN mangrove. a variety of pandanus. a reed 
ealled 0 ) 0 ft. and a creeper « ailed These Were Ioo>elv packed up with drv 

and highly inflammable <o<onut leave- Imara. the man. and a deputy marl named 
Aia'a were pre-ent. bur the lead -eemed to be taken bv Ako a village eon-table 
and anmn of Akia Ravi. While he wa- ready, other- were -till l»u-v arranging their 
healths and Ako -bowed gre.it impatience. Finally at hi- word the drv coconut 
leave- were kindled and volume- of deii-e -moke aro-e. wrapping them--he- about 
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tilt* hiifttnii"* and making the atmo-phere ot the «/'/ almo-t unhreathable. Tin* 
bimca men would pick up their hiannnm and liold them above the tire-, turning 
them thi- wav and that so a- to give tliem a- thoiough a fumigation a- wa- pu— ihle. 

Out of the den-e cloud of -moke there now came s «mntk of -pitting, putting, 
and blowing. The Pan'aaat bov- had rliewed -oiiie hot prpprrv baik ami 

were -pitting and -praving with all their might down the throat- oi the Lann t a„n 
Indeed, -ome of the bov< were produemg little more than -omul, and mav bt -aid 
to have -pat them-elvcs to the point of exhau-rion. Tln*v would ai-o -[dr over 
the exterior of the haitttfnm and rub in the mixture with their hand-. Some lew 
other.- were al-o engaged in the -ame way. hut it \va- obviou-lv a rite m whnh 
the PtuM/t'd hov- were principal perfoimer-. 

Xo explanation wa- forthcoming of the -lgnitirano* of the paitii ular leave- 
u-ed in thi- fumigation, though it wa- maintained that tlm-r vanetie- wnv the 
e— ential one-. used lnvaruihlv .-line am lent tune-. The general puipo-e oi thi- 
cereinonv ot fumigation i-. 1 wa- Told, to make the Lm* -wilt and a<Ti\v~ 

" (htko/f. m ‘ or livelv. -o that tln*v m.tv be energetic in accompanying tin* di-tant 
hunting expedition- and mav provide them with manv pig- l>ut wluiem the 
logieal ( onnei tion exi-t- I wa- unable to dm* over 

So al-o. the -pravmg with -pirtle alter (hewing the hot baik (or wild ginger 
al-<*) h meant to invigorate tin* fata nunm. (Vrtain hot l>ark- (railed gem-rally 
// )-!;<> i>r) are con-tantlv (.hewed a- -timulant- partn ularly before e hunt With 
the little hunting charm tailed b ' a pant. it 1- the prartne to eliew some such bark, 
.-pit on to the palm-, and then roll the charm between them: la-tly. the intending 
hunt ei will ml> the -pittle over hi- owji fare and limb-. 

Thi: (Sami: " Kopai." 

Wlien the hr**- ot the Pau'anm taa laid prai tn allv burned rh»*in-elve- out. then 
arose a -udden <larm*ur m tin* tan. -hoiiting and rattling of -tn k-. I di-tingui-hed 
cries of " atrnpa fit ah n *a thief i- hen*, intended to beguile any women who--* 
curio-itv might be aroii-cd bv the -ound- ot -ruffling and brawling within the building. 

Kverv but ant a a wa- -eized and home at a run toward- the front of the met. 
where they at once became wedged m n -mving and apparently inextricable mas-. 
Each hnt ntittitf. carried bv four or five vig«»rou- young men. burr- and gun - ur the 
rn-xt. or i ear- up m the endeavoui t<» bear it down to tin* ground. Xo game < oidd 
be more exciting to tin* -pe< iator united In* 1- well advi-**d t « » keep .it w'hat 
di-iam** he may. Evmvthing i- dom* in the be-t of good hiinnmi Siiangelv 
enough, there doe- not -eeiu anv great rivalrv between different Inara. All are 
content mainly with the men* pu-hing and -lioving. and do mv appear to mind 
wln-thei tlu‘\' an* for the moment m tin* a-< eiidant or whether they are jo-tled ami 
trodden down bv a confu-ion of men and bfir„ f *n»a. 
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From their action- it might seem that the monsters were meant to be lighting 
one another, somewhat after the style of pigs : but if -o. it would not be pos-ible 
to name a winner. Informant- were quite unable to sav what the men were playing 
"at ' : they were -imply playing. The purpo-e of the game (apart from its value 
as a thoroughly enjoyable rough-and-tumble) i- once more to invigorate the 
kau tflunn. to put life into it. After all thi- kojjtu he will be a might v pig-hunter 
tor the racl. 

When this furmu- melth had la-ted some five or ten minute-, the individual 
hin m a n i t began to -epamte. Some, then* bearers fairh' exhau-ted for the moment, 
returned to their hm/ra Other-. how*-*vei. continued to perform eve* lut ion- on their 
ovm account. In the ca-e of the-e latter it appeared— -and. in fact, it was professed 
-—that the Iaa/t"t„,t ir-elt was making the movements, and the bearer- \\\> merelv 
re-ponding to them. 

Some ot tin* -imply maintained a gentle regular movement, up and 

down, or s waving from dde to -ide. There wa- no indication here that the bearers 
were very excited and carried out ot themselves, or that the movement was auvthino* 

. c 

but intentional. But the conduct of other kaientx mt was violent and erratic m the 
extreme, and their bearers -eerned taxed to the utmost to keep pace. For example, 
one by the name ot Koivi would stand a moment shaking in the grasp of six lustv 
young men : next would -eem to make a frantic plunge and charge crashing into 
the In-pi platform : then would dart back and forth, while the bearers, fairlv 
panting for breath, hardly -eemed To be carrying it as much as clinging to it- legs 
or whatever they could lay hold of. 

Nne man. who wa- perhaps the leading spirit among KoiviS bearer-, held him 
by the -tout cane protruding from his nose, and addressed him continuallv in a low 
coaxing voice. " Koivi. Koivi. " almost in a whi-per. 

Koivi. who with his huge gaping mouth and little red eves was absurdly life-like, 
would presently re-pond with -ome sudden violence, at which his bearers were 
manife-tly < Iehghted. 

A favourite trick of till- a- web »b of other kax n> a m/ was to burv its no-e among 
the dry skulls m the In earn, while the bearer- held it thus, with its tail tilted high in 
the air. lx certainly looked as if the mon-Ter were attempting to devour what was 
there, and it was explained that this ge-ture indicated that the knmnana required 
more food to be placed in the laeam. or was angry because it had been neglected. 
Another returned again and again to Aia'a. one of the man or ceremonial chiefs. 
It would pause its no-e not a foot distant from AiaV< face a- he -at on the floor, 
and very imperturbably cross-que-tioned it. Xow and again the kaiewn n a would 
indulge m more or !e-.- violent antic-, which were taken to indicate affirmation. 
The up-hot of this interview was that the -ickness of a certain Omaro wa- attributed 
to the anger of the knit at ana. Omaro had not done his -hare of work in the building 
ot the hitman a it-elf. The recovery of the sick man. however, would be assured 
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if liis wife cooked some dishes of food and sent them to the mrt. Thu consultation, 
it mint l>e remarked, afforded no small amusement to ail who took part in or heard 
it. and possibly was merely a me am of "putting one over *' on Omaro But it 
should be remembered that food for the men of the met is 1 o(mI toi the La a 
while to neglect one's friends is to neglect the hi{eir* , m f and incur its displeasure . 1 
Thus a supernatural sanction seems to be given to an every-day necessity or rule 
of social conduct. 

A tew comments may be added upon the extraordinary movements of the 
kaiennhn 1 during the ht pa >. They are regarded as another phase of t pie. which lias 
been already referred to m the cbm ription of canoe-shaking. and they have the 
same — or rather more striking — appearance of collective automatism. It may be 
remarked that the bearers are m a state of considerable excitement : they are 
unmistakably worked up in the merely physical sense, as. for instance, a man is m 
the middle of a game of football. There was the same striking unanimity of move- 
ment : possibly an instantaneous response on the pait of all the other bearers to the 
movement of one leading spirit, though I cannot say I detected any effort on the 
part ot an individual to direct the 1 movements of the others when once they were 
all fully excited. 

At certain stage- of the ho pat with the above-mentioned htuw>>mt named 
Koivi — which kept six men exceedingly active for more than halt an hour- it did 
actually seem to me that at times the bearers hardly knew what the Jan w a ,nt was 
about to do next. 

Brnxixo or tiie Old Kaiemexe. 

Til* 1 new hnt'nn’tnf having been comph ted and dulv Mibioeted to the ptnratan 
tft'L the lemains of the old ht[vn>ara had now to be de-tioved by tire. Soon after 
midnight 2!-t -2nd. the fragments were ablaze on the ground before Mira Ibivi. 
From Akia. on the opposite bank of the river, the spectacle was singularly impressive. 
The towering met front, glowing red m the light of tin* flames, was ouilnn-d with 
startling vividness against the black background of the forest trees. The night was 
breathlesdv still, except for the roaring of the bonfire and tin* weaving of a i \v 
palm-fronds in the ascending curients of heated air. Around the fire were gathered 
seorcs of men revelling m the hen ** In at of it. 

The lire in front ot Mira had subsided before operations were began m Akia 
Ravi. I mar a and Aia'a had officiated m the former: now' tliev eroded o\er to 
Akia. and began to gather together the bundle of fragments. 

These two men performed ill the work unas-hted. Tin*v dragged or carried 
the large packages m the aha. mats to the front of tin* me*. where they stacked them, 
and then examined the mrt carefully again to see that nothing had been overlooked. 
Some bundles were thrown out and heaped together on the ground rinse to the river. 

Am d^h <»t tnn*l brought s nt o tin- curt i- omnn illy ->et down m tin and nuiv he 

left there ior a while a-, an otfeimg to the ht * nut."*. 
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When all wa- ready a lighted brand applied by Imara. the man. The old 
cane burnt tierce] \\ fed from time to tune with further bundle- of fragment-. 

Xo MKirn-r had tlie fire been kindled than tin* mem who hitherto had -at watching 
imara and Aia'a at work, hastened out and clustered around a- clo-ely a> the heat 
would allow. For the mo-t pair, thev turned tlieir bade- to the fire, presumably 
becau&e the heat was too -evere to face : many were caught by the leaping sparks : 
nearly all for -ome iva-ou funou-lv -cratched them-elve-. The Panama boy- were 
to be seen among tho<e crowding about the fire. The men were for the mo-t part 
.-dent, though they coiiver-ed at v, ill . there \\a- no shouting oi vi-ibl** excH*-m**nt. 
It was somewhat remarkable that they should pre-s >o clo-ely about the hit. for. 
although Purari native-, like mo-t other-. love a fire, the heat of thi- one seemed 
now and then to be giving them -ome discomfort. 

After a final bur-t(the Ia-tot the bundle- being thrown on).\\hi* li < .iu-edthe gang- 
way on which the spectator- stood to catch fire, the great furnace began to die awav. 
Imam, with a long -tick, wa- bu-y thiu-ting into the fir** tho-e fragment- which 
chanced to have e-caped. Tim other men. taking their paddle-, were dispersing to 
their canoe- which were moored c lo-e bv . but before leaving the scene they raked 
and houked brands out of the tire*, which wa- now a great pyramid of embers, and took 
them dovn to the canoe-. 


The Bathixo Ceremony. 

The canoe*- were inarmed by all tla* vo unger m**m The Palra f ,>a buys sat. as 
before, between the knee- of their attendant-. Bv about 2 a.m. all the canoe- hud 
b*|r Ukiravi and w»*r** p.iddling upstream agam-t a -trong tide and current. In 
rather more than an hour they had reached their d— tination — a -ago-camp with 
-everal (b‘-erted hou-e- on the -mall river called Aiveiki. Here all the canoe- were 
made fa-t. and men and boy- went a-hnre. kindled tire-, and settled down t<> -leep 
or talk for tin* -hort remainder of tin* night. But the fir-t thing thev did wa- to -mear 
and blacken tlieir bodie- with th» brands, now long extinguished, which thev had 
obtained from the burning of th** old i'a*cmaaa. 

Before dawn the fires were blazing brightly again and the ramp wa- in a bu-tle. 
Tlie canoe- were manned and paddled a -hort distance-- about ten minutes- to 
where, at tin* confluence of two -tream-. there -tood a bank of firm -and. Some canoe- 
had reached thi- bank (almo-t precisely at -umi.-e). others wen* -till m mid-tr* am. 
when with a -udden and unexpected shout every man leapt into the water. For 
ten minute- thev -warn and played with the greatest enjoyment, the smalle-t of tin* 
Pturawn bo vs astride the back- of their attendant-. At last, clambering up onto 
tin* -and bank, they fell to scrubbing off tin* <oot and grime of the previous night, 
and. when thi- wa- done, re-embarked in the be-t of humour- for the Mao-camp. 
Here thev mad** a breakfa-t and decorated them-elve-. thev alwav- will before 
returning from an expedition, with flower- and bands of voting panda mis leaf. 
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At !♦ a.m they letmned m -omew'hut -peetai ular fu-hion. pa--ing down the 
main river tlnough ITkiravi. Instead of fitting down in the bottom of the canoes, 
the Puintntf! boy- w'er** now -tanding with tin* men and paddling with inoek paddles, 
which had been improvised from -ago midiibs at the camp. Before reaching their 
own me is. Akia and Mira, however, they delayed iur nearly an hour in a -ide -tream. 
until the mei.s should be tidied and prepared. 

Parade i»f ihk Pairama Boy-. 

H**re Imaia. Aia'a. and one or two other- were gathenug up all tin* -« rap- and 
fragment- of new cane which had been left over in the making ot the hut*- nunm. 
The-e were wrapped up with the -aim* amount ot ran* vhu h had been diown m 
gathering tlm remain- of the old A/" //"',«//. and put a-ide on the ht.pf platform-. 
Tin* floor wa- -wept. and eeitam fragment- too -mill to piek up w« re allowed to 
di-appear through the think-. The bad been ♦ arried into the fm.-nru. 

and a -creen of palm have- <n t ted about the than! aslie- <*f tin* previoii- night’- 
conflagration. There were numerou- -peetator- of the returning expedition and 
pome excitement among tin* women who -aw it. but the tired parlvpant- we re no 
doubt glad enough to di-per-e to their hom*-*-. 

During the tor- noon the first .-ample- of dog-’ teeth o ,/) began to appear in tin* 
fd>'i The\ were hi i- 1 out on pandanu- mat-, or ei-e -u-pended m -one con-pn.uou- 
po-ition. Tin* npn,n) or marernal ielmive- oi tin* Pdn'unxt bov- had been [>u-\ 
preparing the-*. for -otne timepreviou-lv.-e\vingt!n*nnnto vervattra< tive necklets. l>ut 
it w\i- not until the following dav that the full di-plav of tln*-e gifr- v a- to be made. 

In the meanwhile men and women weie preparing for tin 1 parade of the initiate-. 
Bv I pan tin* nainting and Perorating were fini-heil. Seven or eight < anoes -tarted 
out from Akia and Mira Ravi- laden with men and women, all m the flnerv of feather-, 
croton leaves and t<n e- paint. In each < anoe were two or three bov- carried 

a-tride the neck- of nn*n who dam ed continually. Indeed, everyone in the canoe 
danced, -ometime- at meat ri-k of up-etting it The dame wa- quite fonnle-<. and 
appeared no more than a -ort of jumping h»? joy. 

Evei von** wa- m f]n* lngln*-i oi -pint- r\» ept tin* Ptntnnm bo\-. who looked 
thoroughly aba-lmd and unhappy. Sitting a-triPe rln* n* < k- of their bearer-, they 
clung to their hair and submitted to a rontmu d fli« king witli .1 twig of eroton m the 
hand- of -oim* proud father or mother Kveiv Ptnutnfi bo\ who wa- -ub-eipientlv 
questioned profe»ed rlnit in the mul-t of rhi- r riumphal progn*— lie felt no otlier 
emotion than that of mttktn -hame ami embaria— ment. 1 

The parade proceeded -lowly down fhe ereek Kairu to tin* main liver, and them e 
back again. It ot uipied .“>0 or I<> minute- in ail. A- it neared (on the return 

1 During tin- parade -otm- nf tile Roy- won- n* u • .tin < » lmn-i Juris-. The-e weir merely toi 
decoration. An initiate at Patninm i- nut -given a I-nn-t loth * In* entei- the r*n t inr hi- -eeluMoii 
naked, and goe- out naked. 
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journey) the bridge winch spans the creek between Akia and Mira, one canoe-load 
of women perforin- d a curious little mime. A" the canoe crept dowdy toward the 
bridge a woman named Kerua stood < Touching on the prow a\ ith bow and arrow 
fully drawn. She peered intent!} among the reeds a- if stalking a there, and. 
finally, letting fly her arrow, sprang after it with a prodigious splash. clutched it 
to her breast, and scrambled out mi to the bank. Then without a pause she came 
tearing, evidently at her top speed, across the bridge from the Mira to the Akia side, 
regardless of its always parlous condition, the bow and arrow still clutched with 
both aims across her breast. 

A second woman followed suit, but without the same delightful abandon of 
acting which Kerua had shown : and then, together, they repeated the performance 
several times on the Akia side oi the river. Tills. I w\is told, was to i ommemorate 
the boyish exploits of one of the initiates. Koivi. a- a shooter ot fish . the women 
were respectively his mother and sister. Xo general name except ho pat (play, 
sport, humbug, etc.) was given ior this kind of demonstration, though it was >aid 
to h.* a common feature of Panama < eremoilles. 

Doud Teeth Preskxts and the Slatohterim; of Pm*. 

On tlm following day (23rd) the Pa ini tint ceremony may be said to have come 
to an end. In the morning the katan»ina were once more brought out and placed 
m their la rant. Tnere was by now a full display of the tn or dogs* teeth. a* well 
as of a few other ornaments. In every case it was the a pun a of the Pairama boy 
and the men of the < ipo t to \> ? la men who made this gift of ornaments, although in some 
cases the bovwas not net essarilvcoiuieeted with his apntto* lanira during the P< u fntnu. 
Every boyX parents, on the other hand, supplied the nprwo and his lanira with a pig. 

The strings of dogs' tenth are exhibited with some little ostentation, sometimes 
stretched full length along the nir f floor, sometimes coiled into neat spirals. The 
donors (rather than the recipients) sit quietly enjoying the sight of all this wealth: 
it h a proof of tlwir generosity. Properly the Pairama boy is invested with his 
< log-i tenth necklet bv his apa t ,n. It is coiled round and round his small neck and 
looped under his arms until it resembles a bristling ruff far more tlian a m cklet. 1 

Hereafter the initiates mav cone* and go about the village as they please : but 
it is the delight of rheir elders to make them sit. shining with coconut oil. and fairly 
laden with their ornaments, on the platform of the ran.- Thus may they often be 
seen tor months after the Panama is concluded, f PI. XXI, Fig. I.) 

Thioughout tlit* morning pigs were being dragged or carried to the rarU by 
the fathers of the initiates. They had already been killed in the usual way. viz. 

1 One initiate to a iv< ent Paimnm in another village wie wearing a string of dogs' teeth 
23 feet in length ; it wa^ composed of the canines ol approximately 250 dogs. 

- In some cases the hoy's chest and shoulders are lightly srneaied with red paint. This, 
however, is apparently not essential. 
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with how <uk 1 arrow. Ka»*li < arcuse F laid directly before the bi'anuhta with wliirh 
the hoy was associated. and this F most distinctly com-ideied an ottering. I van 
even informed by one man that the a' tint m (spirit shadow. et< d of tlie dam pig 
passed into tlm mouth of the monster and out through the small liole corresponding 
to it*' fundamental orifice. tli< » ul*]l I do not behove that any Mieh definite theorv 
was c u mmo 1 1 ly a c c ept e d . 

During the afternoon the pig" were taken outride and .singed. The* reason mr 
the singeing, wliicli F done very thoroughly, is m p>art to destroy the brittle- : but 
it E ai-o said that tlie < urease heroines bloated with the heat and F on that a* t ount 
eadei to dissect. The actual cutting-up is in the hand" of the man*. But a> there 
are twenty and more full-grown pig', and the work F verv difficult, the man >* 
contented themselves with cutting the hide into a series of "tiips from not* to tail. 
The animals were then left to those immediately mnceined to dissect into the <am»‘ 
number of portions as there were strips of hide. At surh a time the rad interior is 
not attractive to the -ernes of a European, though no doubt few sights could be 
more agreeable to a native. 

Burn'inc or 1 h i : Surplus Taxi:. 

To all such ceremonies a* the Pairan*a. which involve the manufa* ture of .some 
ceremonial object. there is a subsequent and filial stage in whh h the va-te products 
are formally destroyed. It was remarked that the fragments of earn- - a inert* 
tangled mass — were t arefully gathered and "towed away <m the b> />< platform. 
Here thev will remain indefinitely until a hunting expedition goes out express] v 
for the purpose and brings bark a pig. Thev will then be burnt, and ihF budi 
pig singed in the flame". Thus, m theory, there i" not one paitioF of the mateiial 
of the kninnHHH that escapes destruction bv fire. 

In earlier time- it wa" not a bush pig which was us«-d for thF purpo-e. but <i 
human victim, or //dym The expedition was none the less a him*. < dnniiulFm in 
the Purari Delta appears to have been in the main ceremonial. When a victim 
was required to consummate sonn eeremonv. the /art organized <m ambu"h or a raid, 
and caught a man iu"t as they now catch a pig. 

As this final stage was to be deferred without date, n was <uit of the question 
that I should wait in the hope of -eemg it. bur fiom a good many a< count" it is 
possible to construct a description of tin procedure Besides the burning of the 
waste products, it includes the offering of the '/op' to the bn* ttn*/*a. and a hirther 
remarkable rite called Daba Kura,,*/ ” tin* puvment for the exprdition." 

The " I ) \ki:a K waxa." 

When the successful hunt returned at evening, the corpse of the victim was 
borm* from tlie canoe to the nm amid great enthusiasm. The men uttered that 
prolonged shout or roar, which has a singularly exciting etfe< t upon the listener. 
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and rattled their paddle* upon the sides of the canoes with the rhythm (ailed 
rami: i ramkt. 

That night the corpse lay in the rac. and the rite of da he a htcana was performed. 1 
The hunter who fir-t brings down the victim with his arrow i* known a* the ken at 
eah. and to inni belongs the honour of the day. At night he come* to the raci 
bearing a lighted flan* of coconut leave*. He is followed bv other* of his la ram. 
wlio al*o have their torches. and by hi* wife. 

The hnta rnke goes from one alcove to another w aving the handful of flaring 
leaves about them, and finally -< orche* tin* body of the victim lying on the floor. 
The other men follow suit. but wherea* they extinguish their torches, the ken at vake 
hands hi* over, -till alight, to hi* wife, who has been standing outside oil the rart 
platform. The woman make* off with it toward her home, but 1* speedily overtaken 
by some man or other, who *natehes it from her hand and stamp- it out. Then 
he goes into the women'- home and ha* intercourse with her. m which he is followed 
by any and everv man who feels so inclined and is ready to provide an arm*hell or 
it* t-quivahuiT bv wav of pavment. There is no limit to the number of men who 
mav avail theimelve- of thi* opportunitv. except that no man of the woman * own 
la ram nor of that of her husband would have connection with her. She i* supposed 
to make a mud -incur on the back of every man in turn with whom she consort*, 
and it wa* -aid that this would betrav anv one who had wrongfully availed him*elf 
of the pii\ ilege of thi ha kamna. 

On tic following dav the ken at rake i- paraded in triumph through the village, 
standing a stride the canoe and balancing liim-elf with n -pear. When the victim 
ha* been tinallv disposed of. the *kull will belong to the inma rake, or -layer, and 
will be placed among the other skull* — human, pig. and rrocodih — which are jumbled 
together on the floor of hi* la ram. 

The literal meaning of *’ fifth a h./m/ta i- ** tiie expedition pavment. though 
it wa* never made quite clear to me wlio wa- being paid - -the kenta rake for hi* 
prowess, hi- w ife lor her favours, or her adniuer* tor their arm-hells. It wti* some- 
time* denied in Ukiravi that the rite i- carried out nowaday*, but less l>ashful 
informant- declaied that in due cour-e it would be ob-erved in (‘very detail when 
the old cane wa- to be burnt. Xunieiou- witnes-es admitted they had borne a 
pair in more than one previous dakea kn'ana. 

Offering of a Victim to the Kaiemcxc. 

After the corpse ha* lain in the raci all night it 1* taken out on the following 
morning and singed {just as a pig i* singed at the pre-eur time) over a fire of the 
cane scrap*. After thi* it is cut up. but. a* would appear from a number of accounts. 

1 It appear* that tlakei ke i rt in iy be incidental to other ceremonies beside* the Pairama , 
and that it is somewhat practised in a m xlitied form. 
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not in the same way as a bu^h pig (vide p. 385). The < iKom was to expose the n»rji^ 
on the rari platform, where any one might come and hark him-elf off a moi-el with 
a cockle shell or other implement. These pieces would be taken home and rooked 
and eaten by individuals. 

The head of the victim was. however, offered to the kamuutm. These latter 
were all brought forward once more from the rttn-oru into their lururu. and the head 
was introduced into their mouths in turn. It appears that the L u n /ft tfjt'f \\ t >llld 
be seized and made to dance and caper about with this gri>lv moi>e] in its bellv : 
then would be up-ended, so as to vomit it out on to the run floor. 

In certain other tribes of the Puiaii it was said to be the earlv custom to oftei 
the whole bodv of the victim to tin* kuirtnu/m. One informant (of Maipua) said 
that in former times the monsters had not been fitted with legs, and were m some 
manner propelled forward, as if crawling on their bellies, on to the dead victim. And 
one explanation for the existence of tin* square hole \fn ,n,m) in tin* under surface of 
the wicker structure was that the victim, after being tliiust into the mouth of the 
hdemunu, was dragged out through this hole in tin* bellv. so as thus to pass ( h*,m 
through the monster. Tim. however, could not have been tin* < ase at Tkiravi as 
the kaiemuuu of the Koriki tribe are almost invariably without the hnmut hole. 

Some witnesses assured me that the offering of the tjnpt head was made to tin* 
kaiemvnu on the occasion of certain other ceremonies, but T cannot snv whether 
this is true or no. In these times of peace the bu.di piu has happilv been substituted 
for the cannibal victim. It was declared that, when the time came to burn the 
cane, the whole ritual would be carried out in this more huniane.tlioimh.no doubt, 
less exhilarating, manner. 



XOTES OX BIRTH. MARRIAGE AXD DEATH CEREMONIES OF THE 
ETAP TRIBE. CEXTRAL CAMEROOX. 


By L. W. G. Malcolm. M.$c. 

(Dt:p utwPitt of Arch'toloff'i and Ethnology. Bristol Mateo,,-).) 

The following: note * were made at Bagam. the headquarters of the Eydp tribe, in 
the grassland area of Central Cameroon, in 1917 -18. The information was 
given by the government interpreter. Xch to rofn. and verified by the head-chief 
(Pvfou). 

Child-birth. 

The information concerning child-birth wa* given me by the recognized tribal 
accoucheur ( o go n a /coo) . This man is the only leech in the tribe and has a distinct 
social position, ranking as one of the head-chief's attendants. 

When a woman expects the birth of a child there B but little visible preparation. 
She does not work on the farm, but remains in or near her compound. Until the 
pains have set in die doe* more or les* work in the compound, except in the 
preparation of food. Until the last stages of labour she rests in a raphia-palm bed 
in her hut. 

About three months before the child is expected she is given an infusion 
( /no pod) to drink by the native accoucheur. This B nude from the leaves of a vine 
and palm-wine or water. Immediately before the delivery another infusion 
(/ofojjs't) B prepared, and drunk out of the open palm* of the native accoucheur. 

Together with two women (i:or> ,„o^) experienced in -uch matters, the native 
accoucheur remains in attendance until the delivery is complete. When these 
women enter the hut for the first time thev address the expectant mother with the 
words. ■* Mav vou have a successful delivery." They make all preparations h»r the 
coining event by preparing hot water, and a mixture of palm-oil and (am wood 
powder (pn). The delivery takes plaee when tile Ionian is m a *emi-rc< lining 
position. One of the attendant women sits on a low stool and lifts the patient 
on to her knees and cla-p- her round the budv under the arm-pits. The other 
woman then draws the legs down and apart. The native accoucheur presses or 
kne.uB the abdominal region in a downward direction, v ith the object of giving a 
direct expulsion of tin 1 child. 

After the birth the umbilical cord B -evered bv the man with a small iron- 
bladed knife („,n {pot Htn „>/,'/) which i- u-ed for tliis purpose only. ftev-ral iiwhos 
are left, and the end is split into three part*, which are plaited together. It B then 
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anointed with a mixture of palm-oil and camwood powder. The deli\erv of the 
placenta generallv follow- shortlv after, and it i- hinied m-ide the hut at the foot of 
one of die walls. 

The mother is placed in Iwr bed. where .-he remain- a- long a- .-he feels 
exhausted. As a rule, she rises about the end of the -ecoud day. ( ase- are known 
where a mother ha- gone to work on a farm the day after delivery 

In the event of the position of delivery being abnormal, the motln r i- given 
another infu-ion infh't) to drink. The native accoucheur -its on the ground facing the 
patient, and by intern<d manipulation attempt- to u--i-l tin* dehverv. ( a-e- have 
been known of unsuccessful delivery. m*>re particularly when the feet have emerged 
fir-t. In such ca-es delivtiv ha-* been iinp»-dl>le. and botlL rim mother and child 
have died. 

The genitalia do not receive any special clean- mg treatment. 

A miscarriage i- called nzoh taint l >/o. and i- of fairly common oceurieime. 
Twin-birth (fa) is not usual, and is greatly desired. Very rarely triplets {ft li>t) 
are born, and or. such occasion- theie are great rejoicings in tin* tribe. Twin- and 
triplets are considered to be under the -pecial protection of the liead-chief. 

The treatment of "die new-born < hild is \vn simple. One of tlie attendant 
women mb- its body all over with woou-ndies. after which it i> wished with warm 
water. It i- then anointed all over with a mixture of palm-oil and camwood powder. 
A cord with pendant amulets to ward off **vi I intliwm es i- then placed round it- neck. 
A thick necklet made of gra-- or cloth is sometime- u-ed to prevent the infant*"* 
head from '‘rolling about. * ? In addition, all children wear necklets made from a 
creeper (t>*h ~t). 

After the cord has fallen off. the infant »- agaui rubbed all over with the mixture 
of palm-od and camwood powder. It i- uu kled hi-t of ,\U bv one of the attendant 
women, but when tlie mother's mdk begins r<» How ; t L- handed to her. 

A- a -ign of motherhood the mother r.uo- a -mall wou-n -tpiacc bag vritb short 
plaite \ handles, [t has two light blue vatu d b*»nbrs about two inches in width. 
If twills hate been born, a leaf {a>hc> jmf) <»t _l r < '>*>/*>»♦ <t i- attached to a piece 

of string and worn by each of the twin- on rVir forehead. The leave- are sprinkled 
with camwood powder from time to Time. The father wvat- live feather-, of the 
‘‘fj to bir«l in his Wehead hair, tin* tip- radeumg tanvi-e in front. The-e are 
sprinkled with camwood powder. A « loth cap {■_ tn>) in which five feather- are 
placet 1 may al-o be worn. In addition. h» i < ana*- two -mall -apiare gras- bag- with 
blue vertical borders, -imilar to thar * arret l ov rh mother. 

B ET no 1 H A L ANA M A U PL AO L . 

Ahile still an infant a girl may be -ek< ted a- ; future brid* (i : r>h /hp/b). and 
she live'- with her parents until she i- rkdnnd by the bridegroom. This may happen 
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a few months after slie has reached the age of puberty. The state of Mtne-> for 
nurdjge (nkn ,,td nnhg.ri) is determine* 1 by the .girl’s parents, who then inform the 
prospective bridegroom. For females the age of puberty varies between eleven 
and hit "eii : for males it is about thirteen. It \va> not found po-sible to ascertain 
Vv'hethtr there weie any .special ceremonies to celebrate the coming of the time of 
puberrv or afterwards. 

Tlie time which elapses between the time of puberty and marriage G known a- 
CoJiabitation during this period m strictly forbidden bv tribal 
custom, and offenders are punished, severely by the head-chief. 

A flogging (hair it) is generally administered 1 to both of the guilty parties. 
Illicit intercourse is known as ,*o>o pdn ,nin<pri. 

AYhen it lias been definitely settled that the marriage is to take place the time 
chosen for it is during the moon's first quarter. The prospective bridegroom (xtfo 
nttth mid) goes to the compound of the girl s fathei (fth nfhgiri), and gives him the 
dowry or marriage price (hhiap ts:). In the case of an ordinary marriage this is 
generally m the form of goods or money to about the value of £5. If the total 
price is paid in native currency it is taken by the girl > father, who does not count 
it but accepts it as being correct. If the prospective bridegroom is a wealthy man 
it is always expected that lie pav in cash and not in kind. 

In sonic cases the mmiev is paid in instalments, not in a 1 uni] > sum. the first 
puvinenr being given about two months after the girl lias reached the age of 
pubertv. Presents in knap n >rt‘ n* coo). Mich as goats and other live-stork and palm-oil. 
must be given to the girl’s immediate relatives. In certain cases, particulars of which 
could not be ascertained, gifts of money must also be given. These presents are 
suppo.sed to be all handed over on one appointed day. 

Before a girl can be married all her relatives must agree to the transaction. 
The bride's* father (ft woh add) decides the actual day the ceremony is to take 
place. A great number of marriages in Bagam are celebrated on the market day 
(y*" h k topi) or the eighth of the week. 

In his compound the prospective bridegroom makes all preparations for the 
coining event bv laving in a stock of food-stuffs and palm-wine, and seeing that the 
bride's hut is ready. 

On the appointed day the bride (won add) i?> prepared by her mother for the 
ivivmonv. Her bodv is washed all over and sun dried. Her mother [w*h woe 
rdd), or another woman, then cover- her body with a wadi made from powdered 
camwood ana water. Tin* liquid is “ spirted “ in the form of a fine spray from the 
mouth of tin* operator all over the bride's body, which, when dry. becomes a vivid 
red colour. 

The f ace shaved bv means of an iron razor (kttfoj). and the head in the form of 
a crescent tonsure. />. the frontal part of the head from tragion to tragion over the 


vertex. 
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The marriage clothing of a bride is as follows : — A loin cloth (nz t e /non nda) of 
locally-grown cotton, a waist-cord ( koy'pci ) made from twisted string, and which 
supports a pubic cloth (ywi p mso). a necklet of coloured trade beads (naap). 
armlets (ntsou) of brass or iron wire, and anklets (tee Jani) of the same materials. 
She also wears finger rings ((j^ropco) and ear-rings (/jtoo) made of brass or iron wire. 
An elaborate cap (cno mon nda) of cloth, ornamented with cowry shells and glas* 
beads, is worn on the back of the head. 

The bridegroom's personal preparations are very simple. His body, after being 
washed, is smeared all over with a mixture of palm-oil and camwood powder. His 
clothing consists of a loin cloth, and a gown (nze) which may be sleeved or sleeveless. 
After this preparation, he goes to the bride'* father and announces that * k all tilings 
are readv for the bride/’ He is informed that she will go to his compound after 
sun-down. About this time a procession h formed in the compound belonging 
to the bride’s father. A proxy for the bride's mother (me iynn) and one for the 
father (te iynn), together with the bride and a number of small girls, then proceed 
to the bridegroom's compound. The te iynn heads the procession playing a plnriare 
(“ harp ’’-.s'"'). The children dance and sing (nt^ iynn) from the time they leave 
the compound of the bride's father until they reach their destination. Each of 
the adults in the procession carries a small-patterned gra^ bag on the 
left wrist. 

On her arrival at the bride’s compound the bride, accompanied by a number of 
the children, goes at once to the hut (nddp moil nda). which has been prepared for her. 
The bridegroom is not allowed to approach this hut during the period of tic* 
marriage festivities, but must remain in his own (nddp ndao mon udd) all the time. 
If he has already other wives they also mu^t remain in their own huts. The proxies 
for the bride's mother and father occupy a hut ( nddp me iynn) close to that of the 
bride. 

The guests who have been invited to attend the marriage feast assemble in the 
yard of the bridegroom’s compound towards evening and indulge in dancing and 
singing. The instruments played are the pluriarc and drums, and sometimes the 
native piano or sansa. The food and palm-wine provided for the feast is supplied bv 
the bridegroom, who also sends food and a supply of firewood to the bride's hut. 
After a certain time the proxy for the bride's mother, attended by a few of the 
small girls, go to the bride's hut. where they remain singing and dancing for some 
time. The proxy for the bride's father does not leave the hut at all until the feast 
is over. About nine o’clock food (mojo nn7n<;a n \o7> add) is taken to the bridegroom's 
hut. The bride is then escorted to her husband's hut and here she is presented 
with a marriage stool (dzun mon ndd) by her husband. When she is seated, the proxy 
for her mother is given a present either in money or in kind. This woman then 
returns to her temporary hut. where she remains for seven day'-. The bride remain* 
in the bridegroom’s hut for the whole of the fir-T night. 
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The gueM> generally depart about midnight. If the bride is the first wife, then 
ail the guests axe notified the day previous to that on which the marriage ceremonies 
take place. In other cases they are notified at any time. The marriage festivities 
are, as a rule, continued for three successive nights. 

Xo special ceremonies are held if a slave woman is married. If the woman is 
purchased outside the tribal area it is usual to give a present as well as the marriage 
price to her father, or. if he is dead, to her senior living male relative. Cases are 
known where brothers have claimed the dowry for their sister. Formerly the head- 
chief adjusted any quarrels about the marriage price, but now any cases go before 
the native court for settlement. An instalment is usually paid on behalf of any 
woman purchased in the tribal area, and when a child is born the remainder is paid, 
together with presents, to the woman's father or nearest male relative. 

There is no limit to the number of wives a man may have. In all cases the first 
wife is the legal one. and her eldest child is the husband's heir. 


Marriaye of the Read-chief. 

Before succeeding to the rule of the Eyap the heir is allowed to marry in 
accordance with the usual tribal customs. After his accession further wives are 
acquired either by purchase or presentation. In the^e cases there is no ceremonial 
form of marriage. 

A woman may be obtained from a neighbouring tribe, usually on the advice of 
a friend (±oh fo» hcjicvtojj). The woman (,'tyaui fan hrjn'**top) is escorted to the head- 
chief's compound, where she b handed ov*t to the care of the head-chiefs mother 
\)oa f On) or one of his head- wives (wlyo). 

When there is a likely girl or woman in the tribe, the head-chief is informed. 
Instructions ate i^ued to one of his attendants to have her handed over to the 
head-chief's mother or one of his head-wives. If she is already betrothed the father 
is informed of tin* liead-cliief's instriu tions. from which there is uo escape. 

On arrival at the head-chief's compound all new women are taken to huts in 
the women's compound. Here they are instructed in various matters concerning 
marriage, and until they have cohabited with the head-chief they are under the 
strict supervision of the head-chief's mother or one of his head- wives. When the 
head-chief wishes to see a new woman the head-wife is informed, and instructed to 
make all arrangements. 

The woman's body is covered with a wash of camwood powder and water ; 
she is then attired in a girdle and pubic cloth (nzje hgoh nda), and a necklet of beads 
(ana). 

In the evening she is taken to the head-chief’s hut by a boy-attendant (won 
Laa kivii foe). who leaves her at the entrance of the hut. After cohabitation the 
woman is known as ego a add. 
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When a woman, formerly betrothed to a man in the tribe, has a child, the 
head-chief gives presents of live-stock and palm-wine both to her former betrothed 
and father. Tho.-e to the former are called nkaap tojO win gin and to the latter 
f t Loop it oo te //iO/'/. No presents are given if children are not born. 

A woman presented to the head-chief by one of hi> subjects is called fon fiir ne 
n>r muigici. To acquire the status of a head -wife (mn/o) die mu<t be freeborn, 
and have borne >everal children to the head-chief. 


Marriage of the H end -chief's Daughter or a Rclofm . 

When a daughter or relative of the head-chief is going to be married, a procession 
is formed at the compound of the bride's parents on the Bagani market day. About 
three o’clock, just when the market is in full swing and all the people are present, 
the procession appears on the ground. It i- led by an attendant who is called mbe . 
He plays on a small iron double bell, and is followed by another attendant who 
plays the pluriarc. The proxies for the bride's mother and father come next : the 
latter wear- a very large headdress decorated profusely with feathers {coo iyaa). 
They are followed by the bride, who is attired in the u-ual manner except that she 
wear= a skin belt (Lao moo odd) instead of the cloth or string girdle worn by other 
brides. A number of -mall girls and women complete the proee— ion. All the women 
carry small m:a— bags on their left wrist-, and as the procession move< through the 
maiket pla< c various -mall gilts of food. etc., are placed in them by the assembled 
townspeople. Occasionally a halt is made, and one of the women -plashes water 
on to the bride's bnw-t- by means of a whi-k made from a bunch of leaves. The 
water is carried by one of the women in a calabash. The procession never remains 
very long in the 1 market place, but returns to the compound of the bride's father 
i/iddo tT mo? and in the evening goe- to the bridegroom's (ompound. 


Marriage of the Heatl-chuf's AUnalnnf. y. 

At certain time- the head-chief decides to change his younger attendants, and 
he issues orders that they make preparations to be married. The selection of eligible 
girls is made by the liead-cluef himself, not only from the town- people, but from his 
own relatives. To a favourite lie may assign a near relative. The outgoing 
attendants participate in a series of dances which are held on the outskirts of the 
head-chief's compound. These are called mil te. As a rule the marriages take 
place about the time of the sowing of the new corn. During the waiting interval 
these young men may be distinguished by the manner of their preparation, as their 
bodies are usually smeared over with a mixture of palm-oil and camwood powder. 
During the interval of waiting the head-chief gave these men everv opportunity 
for preparing their compounds and building new huts, so that they would not be 
delayed in taking up their occupation- after marriage. During the time they 
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acted a 1 - boy attendant" to the head-chief they were in^ti noted in variou- trades, 
such as mat-making. bra^s-casting. iron-working, and so on. 

The actual marriage ceremonies are exactly the same a- those which have been 
a 1 re a dy de>c ri b ed . 

Separation. 

In the event of a man and woman disagreeing, the matter 1 - referred to the 
head-chief for settlement. If the dispute cannot be settled. then the head-chief 
may transfer the woman to someone resident either in one of hi" own "lib-towns or 
else to someone resident in an out due town. Such a woman i" known a" winnivi ke 
pon. 

Formerly an adulteress was sold in the open market, but no one in the tribe 
was allowed to bid for her. If it was one of the head-chief’s women, then both 
offenders were killed in the market place, and their bodies buried on the outskirts of 
the town. 

Illegitimacy. 

An illegitimate child must be cared for by the father, who must also pay a fine 
(tsu nzo) to the head-chief. The mother of an illegitimate child is called mingwi t>u 
ndd mie. The head-chief stated that the Eydjj considered that it was a shameful 
thing for a child to be born before the parents were mairied. 

Images in a Woman's Hut. 

A woman will not sleep in a hut in which there are figures of human form in 
wood or mud. The child’s tnbop may p ;iibe it to be born in a form similar to that 
of the image. The interpreter said that the m'bop would argue : "If you are fond 
of these things then I Mill make pic kin like it.' 


Heath and Burial. 

When a person is believed to be dying, the relatives are called in and all gather 
round the bedside. When it is considered that lie is about to die the body is placed 
on one side, anti the nearest relative strokes the ejelids to keep them closed. In 
order to ascertain whether the man i< dead, hi" body is placed on its back by his 
nearest relatives. One of them then holds his wrist and ankle until they feel 
cold." Another places a hand over the region of the heart to note whether it has 
stopped beating, and the eyes are examined for any movement. When the relatives 
are satisfied that death ( npf *~* ) has taken place, they immediately make preparations 
for the burial. 

The body is stripped of all clothing and washed,. It i" then covered all over with 
a mixture of palm-oil and camwood powder. After this it is attired in the 
deceased's finest raiment. If it is one of the head-chief's attendants, a cap is placed 
on the head. As the ceremonies of washing, anointing and clothing are beina 
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p*ufmme»i. uiit* or other of th*-* relative- addre.-^ th*.* body and -ay^ what b being 
cion*- rr the time, in the preparation for the burial. In almo^r all < a-es burial takes 
place on the day of death. The "rave b duff by men in the yard adjoining the hut. 
Wien it b time for the burial men take the corpse up and carry it out of the hut 
head iuvt. Wry rarely b any kind of covering used. Occasionally the body is 
suppoited bv rope-earrier 1 -. Occasionally a coifin b u-ei L but this b only of recent 
yearn. The Mohammedan custom of using a white cotton shroud is also not unknown, 
but the general practice b to bury the corpse without any covering whatever. The 
graves that I mw were about 4 to 5 feet in depth. If the deceased person had no 
official position in the town there is very little ceremony in connection with the 
burial. The corpse is laid in a reclining position, and sometimes the face is so 
adjusted that it is made to look at the opposite end of the grave. In some instances 
the body is laid down flat on its bark, so that the face is looking upwards. The 
actual placing of the corpse in the grave is done by men. As far as could be 
ascertained, there was no special orientation, but in some cases the head is placed 
to the east. After the body has been put in position, all the relatives are called 
to see it. They sprinkle camwood powder over it. saving as they do so that it is for 
the benefit of the ghost of the deceased. 

The grave is then filled in by men, the earth being stamped down by their feet. 
Xo mound b left and nothing is placed on the top of the grave. It is, therefore, 
very difficult to determine where the graves of the Eyap are. Once buried a body 
is never exhumed, unless the whole town migrates. The remains of most of the 
former head-chiefs of the Eyap w^ere carried from their original home on the eastern 
side of the Xun river and were re-interred at the place wdiere the present village of 
Bati is situated : and when the Eyap proceeded to Bagam some of these remains 
could not be found. Hence in the ceremonies in connection with the ancestral 
cult visits are paid to some burial huts in which there are no remains. 


Death of a Head-chief. 

The body of a head-chief is prepared for burial by all of his immediate 
attendants (mfnpei). The routine followed is the same as when, one of his subjects 
is dying until his body is washed and anointed. It is then robed in his finest 
ceremonial clothing, including a chief's cap [cuo fon) ornamented with porcupine 
quills (nlsuo "(f'p). which is placed on the head and secured by means of a copper 
cap pin. 

The bodv b then placed in a sitting position in a large cane chair : the elbows 
are elevated to a position level with the shoulders : the hands are placed on top of 
one another and drawn in towards the chin. In the left a chief's brass tobacco pipe 
(kuupfot 0 is fastened : and in the right a carved buffalo-liorn drinking-cup. The 
knees are drawn widely apart, and in this position are tied to the chair. The body 
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G .sprinkled with camwood powder and then taken to the sacred instrument hut 
(rifJajj/'fjO") by ail of the attendants when no one is about. 

The burial of a head-chief does not take place on the day of death, but on the 
one following. After the body has been pi iced in the sacred instrument hut, the 
attendants assemble outside hG compound and call out ” wojo pit " (a signal that 
all fires must be put out. because the head-chief is dead). This is the first official 
notification to the townspeople that their head-chief has died. A* soon as his 
women hear this call, they clap their hands and commence to Avail. Clasping their 
hands behind their necks, they roll about on the ground. Then they smear their 
bodies with ashes, crying out continually ** irtnnd t/ei." Later on in the day the body 
is removed from the sacred instrument hut and taken to a spot on the izdn foh . 
just in front of the burial hut of tbe attendant. AAiiose ghost is supposed to attend 
to the wants of the former head-chiefs of the Eydp. Here it is placed m such a 
position that everybody can see it. It remains here for a very short time only, and 
is then taken to the place of burial by all the attendants. 

All the former head-chiefs of the Eydp have been buried not far from the izdit 
fon : and all the burial huts are near each other. 

The actual grave is prepared beforehand by attendants. Xo other person is 
allowed to take part in the burial ceremony of a head-chief. The body, still seated 
in the cane chair, is lowered into the grav^e by the five senior attendants. When 
Fon Eva. the father of the present head-chief of the Eydp . died, he was buried by the 
five senior personal attendants. J hva tin nzjiu Fo men so. De man Kria* Taa feri . and 
Nde ta mfotl . From the latter the details of the ceremony were obtained. 

After the body had been placed in position in the grave a clay tube was placed 
in position, one end resting on the top of the head, and the other reaching to the 
le\ r el of the ground. 

The body was then well covered AAuth a sprinkling of camwood powder : whistles 
made from the tips of antelopes' and goats' horns were then sounded, and the earth 
was shovelled in. Guns A\ere also fired as this was being done. A hut was built 
over the grave as soon as the body was buried, in such a way that the grave was 
in the south-eastern corner. An inverted clay bowl was then placed o\^er the tube 
opening just referred to, and the attendants left the hut. One of the townsmen 
was appointed as an attendant to look after the hut : and it was his duty to keep it 
clean and to make all the preparations for the zcpon ceremony. 1 The late head- 
chief's attendants took it in turn to sleep near this hut for a period of about two 
months. A short time after the burial a goat was slaughtered over the grave, and the 
blood was allowed to flow down the tube and was sprinkled about the place where the 
inverted pot usually lay. The liver of the animal was chopped up finely, mixed 
with palm-oil and then dropped down the tube. Afterwards koko-yams, dried 
fish, salt and palm-wine AA’ere put down the tube and around its mouth. As this 

1 The first of a series of ceremonies in connection with the ancestral cult. 
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was beinjjc done, tlie ghost of the heart-chief wa> a^ked to use ail hL influence to 
make the crops produce plentifully and the women to hear children. 

The newly-elected head-chief, whose identity was as yet unknown to the towns- 
people, sent a supply of food for the use of the attendants who had keen on duty 
at the burial ceremony. When he had been informed that the ceremony wa^ 
completed, he ordered these men to go to the izit/1 foii and announce the election of 
the new head -chief. 

During the period of mourning the attendants smeared their bodies with ashes, 
which were not washed off until it was over. This period lasted about a month, 
and a group of the townspeople attended outride the late head-chief’s compound to 
wail. For the first week or so the wailing was to be beard during the dav and night. 

Burial of the Head-chief * Grandmother. 

This woman died on the 18th of October. 1917. and I was permitted to view 
part of the burial ceremony. After death had taken place, her body was washed 
and sprinkled all over with camwood powder. It was then attired in several native 
cloths (nz t e ci) by some of the head-chiefs women. After this had been done a very 
large fire was made in the centre of the hut. which is not very far from the 
head-chief's quarters. All the relatives then entered the hut and sat down in 
complete silence. Later on the same evening the body was placed in a rough wooden 
shell (nib.it). and the whole was afterwards covered with a large native-made cloth 
(nd^e midp). The next day the body was carried in the shell by some of the 
head-chief’s attendants to the compound of one of her nephews, who is called Tan 
feri. As only the children of the head-chief are allowed to be buried in his compound, 
all other relatives must be buried elsewhere. 

About three o'clock in the afternoon the body was taken to a grave alreadv 
prepared in Tan fen's compound, and the interment took place in the usual manner. 
As the earth was being shovelled into the grave, the head-chief, who was accompanied 
by his attendants, blew loudly on a horn whistle ( ue * ncr). At the same time, all tin* 
women present called out in a high shrill manner (>/onli). The men sang their 
chant (b~>p) of " Ifco-cu-co-co." This lasted for about five minutes, and the order 
was then given to fill the grave right up to the surface level of the ground. As 
this was being done, the head-chief blew repeatedly on his horn wliistle. When the 
earth had been levelled off. he then stamped on top of the grave, first with the right 
and then with the left foot. Immediately afterwards he left for his own compound 
accompanied by his attendants. All the women and several of the men remained 
to wail beside the graveside. Palm-wine was distributed by the deceased's nephew 
to all of them, and was drunk from the open palms or else from horn drinking- cups. 
After the ceremony was over, the head-chief appointed another of his women to 
act in the place of the deceased, and to perform any duties which had been under- 
taken by her. 
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Banal tf <.,,, nf tl» lit ml -r]m f\ CiddiJrrn. 

One of iii** le*ad-chief > ^om dieu whilst I wa** in Bagam. and I was allowed 
To witne^ a pair ot the ceremony. The body was prepared for burial in the usual 
na\ . and tlie a< tu.d huiial Took plare near the head-chiefs quarter> in a verv similar 
manner to that which ha^ just been described for the head-chiefs grandmother. 

Before the interment took place a number of the head-chief's attendants 
assembled m one of the huts to the north of his living quarter*. Some of them 
played a small humming instrument called the ay cl. After great difficulty I was 
able to secure one of them. It consists of a small hollow reed, which is covered 
at one end by a piece of the membrane of a bat A wing (Fig. 1 a). This is fastened by 
means of beeswax to one end of the reed. It is played by placing the open end in 
the mouth and ringing into it. Other men danced inside the liut and clashed their 
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> word -knives together. Every person m the hut was chanting with the exception 
of the uyd players. Outside the hut a man wearing a headdress decorated with 
cowry shells and with rattles around his ankles was dancing. In his right hand he 
carried three spears which he continually nourished. 

This ceremony lasted well into the night, and the performers then returned to 
their quarters. 

Banal of ont' of the Head-chief '* Attendant*. 

This ceremony is the same as for the ordinary townspeople, except that at the 
graveside a goat is slaughtered. The blood is allowed to flow- over the ground 
above the grave,, and near its sides. What happened to the flesh could not be 
ascertained. 
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Boned uj S foils of M* whir? of the Eyaj* Tribe a_j,n wo a Mu ah art at Ba n n^>n. 

One of my duties while I wd" stationed at Bagam v>a- to recover the skull" ot 
certain of the head-chiefs attendant- who had been nmrderefl bv tlw "lib-chief 
of Bamesso. After some difficulty these were recovered and handed over to the 
head-chief. In nearly every ca>e lie said he was able to identify them by me am 
of the condition and deformation of the teeth. After he had taken them to his 
quarters they were handed over to their relatives for burial. Preparations for their 
interment were made the same day ; <ounds of wailing were heard from all quarters 
of the town. 

Towards evening the interment took place in various compounds, and friends 
from all parts of the town participated in the burial ceremony. The actual burial 
did not differ materially from those that have been already described, with the 
exception that a great number of guns were fired as the earth was being shovelled 
in. Also the murdered men s clothing wa> buried with the skulls. The wailing 
commenced as soon as the grave was filled in, and lasted for three days. 

In the evening the head-chief sent me a message to say that there was to be 
a dance at one of the graves. Here there were a number of the townspeople 
assembled : the women were sitting on the ground as they wailed. After the 
arrival of the head-chief, a dance was commenced in the cleared space in front of 
the huts. The dance was a circular one in which the performers moved in an 
anti-clockwise direction. The steps were very simple, the first being taken with 
the right foot, and then the left was brought up parallel with it. As they moved 
round the men sang : occasionally one or more would run into the middle of the 
ring and flourish his weapons, or else discharge a gun. Outside the ring a small 
group of men made mimic warfare with a great flourishing of spears and clashing of 
sword-knives. Sometimes the head-chief would lead a chant in which all the good 
qualtities of the deceased were extolled, and the rest of the dancers would respond 
in chorus. 

This dance lasted well into the night, and it was early morning before the players 
dispersed to their homes. 

Banal of a Person who hut> Coannittcrt Suicide. 

On the death of her husband a wife will sometimes commit suicide ( tuinifni kart 
me) by hanging. The head-chief informed me that in all cases the bodies of persons 
who had committed suicide were not buried in the compound-, but on the outskirts 
of the town. 


Commemorative Ceremonies for the Dead. 

X(je nfjOh. 

Ihh is a dance which is held at the grave of a relative Mjinr time after burial. 
Alter assembling at one of the compounds, a procewon is formed which, makes its 
way through the main roads of the town. The central figure is the A///C hqt hijnn . 
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Tin*- is a man who w clothed in a lionth script garment made from a nanve- 

made < loth decorated verv liberal] v with eowrv ^lielN. He is attended bv a numbei 
of other men. who are garbed in a vaiiety of eu^tumi*". Some wear a rough covering 
nf leaves (F>ttfs xp.). and others wear a network body cloth, with a cloth loin cloth. 
As thev move about they sing and dance. The instruments played include a drum 
( if r 'p i~n<- a basket rattle {nthn >i<f r 'p) and a rasp instrument of ra[>hia palm 

branch with notched sides. The lattei (L’ttgo) is played bv running a piece of wood or 
iron up and down these notches, producing a stridulant sound. When the burial place 
is reached these players sing and dance for a w hile, and then return to their compounds. 

The same night a party of men go through the streets x winging a hull-roarer 
(Fig. 1 b). This is called ny* 1 nniii d,o . and I was informed that no woman is allowed 
to see it. They must go into the hush if they hear it near at hand. It is plaved 
by certain men from one compound and no one ebe is supposed to use it. 

S zrnt 

One market day a party of men were seen attired in a manner somewhat similar 
to those who took part in the »ge ngOn ceremony. They were engaged in dancing 
in the centre of the market place before all the assembled townspeople. They 
performed all manner of absurd dances and postured in all sorts of ways. The 
object of this, so I was informed, was to make the people laugh. 

About three o'clock in the afternoon another party of men and bovs came down 
the main thoroughfare. They were dressed in the same manner : and in all their 
action there was a gross exaggeration. Some of the men had bunches of leaves 
(c>tn tfolcnn) suspended from their waist-cords. Their bodies were smeared with ashes 
and their faces with charcoal. As in some other ceremonies performed bv the 
Eyap . these players walked in a peculiar stilted manner, sometimes breaking into a 
run in order to make spear play, or clash the sword-knife with that of another 
performer. All other people on the road had to move to the side as the hand passed : 
and women ran into the budi as soon as they saw it. 

This particular ceremony was to commemorate the death of one of the head- 
chief’s sons, and that was the reason that small boys participated in the ceremonv. 

Wailixu. 

The place of wailing for the dead is close to the hut in which the body of the 
deceased is hung. The relatives and friends of both sexes sit down on the ground 
and cry out k ' TTco-oj-oj-co /yw if it is a woman who has died. Tears (ntse 

mii) are forced to flow by squeezing the eves very tightly together, and in a short 
time they flow down the cheeks making furrow's on the ashes which had been smeared 
on the face at the time the deceased died. Soon after the wailing commences some 
of the mourners rise and form a circle. They then walk round slowly in an anti- 
clockwise direction. The hands are placed on the shoulders of the person in front. 
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Ctrewona's of the Eyap Trioc . Central Cameroon. 

One uf tlie men or women will call out the virtue's of the deceased and all the others 
will respond in chorus. There seem- t ■» he no doubt that in the majority of cases 
the grief is real and not a turned. 

Signs of Movrnixg. 

After the death of a relative all the members of the family -have their heads 
by means of a locally-made razor (lent to). Allies are then -mearecl all over the 
body, and they are not washed off until after the burial. 

As signs of mourning, cowry shells are sewn to a part of the clothing ; the 
women wear a waist-cord (~ei ico>), and the ends which hang down at the back are 
ornamented with a number of cowry shells. Both men and women carry a small 
patterned grass bag (pi) as a sign of recent bereavement. 
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Research Committee for the ArchTAojicA Exp 1 o ration of Derbyshire Cares. 

(Royal Anthropological Institute and British Association.) 

Report Xo. 2. 

EXPLORATION OF HARBOROUGH CAVE, BRASSIXGTOX. 

[With Plate XXII.] 

By A. Leslie Armstrong, F.S.I., F.S.A. (Scot.). 

With a Report on the Animal Remains by J. Wilfrid Jacks ox, 3I.Sc.. F.Ct.S., 
Assistant-Keeper of the Manchester Museum. 

This cave, known locally as the Giant's Cave/ 5 is situated at an altitude of about 
1.200 feet O.D. on the south-west face of Harborough Rocks, a series of rugged 
crags of Dolomitic* Limestone lying three-quarters of a mile due north of Brassington 
and three miles W.X.W. of 3Virksworth (Ord. 3Iap 1-inch scale. Sheet HI). 

Previous Excavations. 

A portion of the cave was examined in 1907 by 3Ir. Storrs Fox. 31. A., F.Z.S.. 
of Bakewell, and described in the Proceeding a. Soc. of Anti q., II, S. XXII. p. 129. 
Two definite layer* of occupation were determined, the lowest (" First Floor ") 
lying immediately upon the yellow sand forming the substratum of the cave, and 
is stated to have yielded only a few flints and fragments of rude pottery. 

The upper (termed '* Second Floor *), consisting of from 12 to 18 indies of burnt 
stones, earth, and charcoal, was rich in relics, and yielded iron weapons, gold rings, 
brooches, including four of bronze, one being a magnificent example with coral, 
which is fully described and discussed by 3Ir. Reginald A. Smith, F.S.A. Bone 
needles, awls, spindle whorls, and a weaving comb were recovered, also a few 
evidences of occupation in Roman time*. 

The bulk of the finds were referred to the early Iron Age, a few to the Bronze 
Age. or possibly late Neolithic times, the sole traces of an early occupation being a 
quartzite hammer stone and a perforated hycena tooth, the latter considered to 
belong to a palaeolithic stratum. 

The Recext Excavations. 

Several preliminary examinations of the unexplored portion of the cave having 
been made in 1920-21. definite excavation^ were undertaken bv three members of 
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r lie Cave Committee in September. 1922. with the object of supplementing Hr. Fox's 
work and. in particular, searching the lower stratum of the cave for further evidences 
of Palaeolithic occupation. 

The cave consist- ot a rectangular chamber approximately 20 feet by 30 feet 
by 9 feet in height, with a lofty entrance at the south-west corner, evidently 
much enlarged in comparatively recent times. (PL XXII (1).) 

Like most Derbyshire caves it owes its origin to water action and seems to have 
been originally a portion of one of the huge " pot holes “ characteristic* of limestone 
areas. 

In this instance the roof of the wide bell bottom of the pot appears to have 
fallen in and resulted m the formation of a chamber higher up the funnel. The 
funnel being on the north side very near the face of the cliff, and the rock much 
fissured, the formation of the chamber tore away a portion of the cliff face and 
thus revealed the presence of the cave. 

Xo remains were found which suggest that the cave was ever the den of wild 
beasts. Probably zt was difficult of access and not completely exposed before the 
close of Xeolithic times, and the earliest occupants were hunters who used it only 
a- an occasional camping place. 

They must have found the floor a chaos of great limestone slabs fallen from the 
roof. The funnel of the old pot hole would form an outlet for the smoke, and the 
< ave, being comparatively dry, though badly lighted, would offer a desirable and 
-afe retreat. 

About the fourth or third century b.c. it appears to have become a place of 
permanent habitation. AVith infinite labour tons of loose stone, etc., were carried 
into the cave, the inequalities of the floor filled up, and the level raised to that of 
the great central >labs of fallen limestone. In places this artificial platform was 
2 feet thick. Probably it was at this time that the entrance was enlarged to about 
its present size — 1 feet by 7 feet — not a difficult operation, on account of the natural 
fissures in the rock. (PL XXII (1).) 

Description or the Layers. 

The area dealt with in 1922 included an important section of this levelled area, 
termed Layer 3. Immediately inside and for some distance outside the entrance, 
the floor was found to be paved with slabs of stone, some of which measured 
21 inches by 18 inches by 9 inches. This paving extended 4 feet wide on the inside 
as far as the fallen roof blocks, rendering the floor practically level therewith. (Plan, 
Fig. 1 at A section ; Fig. 2, area A.) 

Examination of the central area of the cave proved that what appeared to be two 
large fallen roof blocks were in reality five, the interstices of which had been filled in 
with slabs, loose rubble and sand, closely packed and levelled (PL XXII (2) ). The 
removal of this filling led to the recovery of several interesting relics throwing light 
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upon the period during which the work was done. Fox. speaking of his examina- 
tion of the X.E. corner, refers to certain levelling operations having taken place 
there,, and suggests that at least some of this was attributable to the people who 
trod his Second Floor, a fact which the recent work has established. 

The materials used in the levelling of the floor were such as the immediate 
vicinity of the cave would afford. Fragments of limestone, >andy humus, and 
yellow dolomitic sand. Opposite the entrance, at "A on plan (Fig. 1, and Fig. 2, 
Area A), the thickness was S to 14 inches, measured from the surface of the 
paving downwards, the paving being covered bv a layer of stiff black clayey 
humus, containing ashes, charcoal, recent remains, and, near the bottom, sherds 
of Romano-British and Iron Age pottery. The interstices of the paving blocks 
contained red clay, fragmentary animal bones and teeth, sherds of pottery, bone 
tools and numerous bones of frogs and small mammals. 

The filling occupying the spaces separating the fallen slab* in the centre of the 
cave (Cl and C2 on plan) averaged IS inches in thickness and consisted mainly of 
small angular rubble, sand, and red clay : very black in the upper portion and full 
of charcoal, bone splinters, teeth and fragments of pottery. (PI. XXII (2).) This 
layer extended westwards (" B ** on plan), but towards the wall had been cut 
through and partly removed during the earlier excavations. 

Human remain^, principally of the hands and feet, vertebra, teeth and frag- 
mentary portiom of skull, were found throughout every area examined. Some of 
these boiler dtowed clear traces of fire and a sensational theory of cannibalism 
might have been built thereon, but as the work proceeded it became evident that 
the remains had been imported into the cave in the levelling material, and that 
they probably represent ancient burials di>turbed in obtaining it. This accounts for 
the absence of large bones. which would naturally be rejected. 

Sir Arthur Keith has pointed out that some of the bones indicate that the 
individual^ represented differed from rheumatoid arthritic 

This paved and levelled area, termed Layer 3 (The ** Second Floor “ of Fox) 
formed, when undisturbed, a clearly defined stratum, and served to differentiate 
the relics contained in the layer beneath. The latter, termed Layer 2 (Fh>t Floor 
of Fox), was a well-marked though thin layer, varying from I to 4 inches in thickness, 
occurring over limited areas, indicative of occupation at intervals perhaps widelv 
separated in point of time. It consisted of the dolomitic sand comprising the 
substratum of the cave, discoloured by charcoal and wood ashes and was burnt 
to a brick red where fires had been lighted. It yielded flint flakes and scrapers, 
coarse hand-made pottery and bone tools, together with fragmentary bones and 
teeth of domestic animals and deer. 

Layer 1. 

This represents the substratum of the cave, consisting of verv compact 
dolomitic sand, light yellow in colour, and apparently introduced by water. 
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enclosing a jumble of massive slab- and angular fragments o± dolomite tightly 
wedged together, the whole evidently derived from the roof by -uccexive collapse 
of the horizontal beds lying between two main joints running due north and ^outli. 

The la} ex t\a- carefully examined to a depth of 12 inches over the whole area 
explored and yielded -canty but important remain- of earlv occupation. At "E 
on the plan (Fig. 1) an excavation *5 feet by 3 feet was made, with comideiable 
difficulty, to a total depth of 3 feet 0 inches, but proved absolutely barren 
beneath the fir.-t 12 inches and revealed no indication of occupation, animal or 
human. 

The upper portion of Layer 1 contained numerous fragments of highlv 
mineralised animal bone-, teeth of pig (probably derived from Laver 2). and at a 



riG. 3 . GROOA ED AND PERFORATED SANDSTONE SLAB, THICK 

FOR MANUFACTURE OF BONE PINS, &C. LAYER 3 . 

depth of 8 inches at (1) on plan, fragmentary bones and part of a jaw. containing 
teeth, of Reindeer (Rang if er tarandus). 

Whilst it is possible that these may have been introduced by water action, the 
appearance of the bones does not support that view and suggests fracture bv human 
agency. 1 This is rendered more probable by the discovery in the same layer of 
bone tools and of two split quartzite implements of the type found in considerable 
numbers in Creswell Caves. The largest (Fig. 4) is a scraper, oval in shape. 3 inches 
by 2 1 inches, with edges chipped and showing signs of use. the smaller is a 
triangular quartzite flake slightly trimmed. 

In the report of Fox's excavation- a hyaena tooth, pierced for suspension, and a 
quartzite hammer stone, are described by Mr. Reginald A. Smith, who states that 

1 See accompanying Report on the Animal Remain-, by .J. Wilfrid Jackson. 
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the former ** must belong to a palaeolithic stratum, and was perforated for use as a 
pendant, perhaps by a contemporary of the animal in this country.'* The hammer- 
stone. he savs. " resembles specimens from known palaeolithic sites.'' Taken in 
conjunction with recent discoveries, we appear to have conclusive e vide in e of a 
temporary occupation of the cave in palaeolithic times, and consequently of man s 
presence in that period further to the north-east than has hitherto been recorded 
in Derbvshire. The evidence is further strengthened by certain rude bone 
implements of a tvpe not previously recorded, which have been termed " marrow 
scoops 5J (Fig. 5). These occurred on. or near, the top of Layer i (one or two being 
on the same horizon as Fig. 4), but were at first assigned to Layer 2. The bone, 
however, of which the implements are composed is in colour, mineralisation, smooth- 
ness and polish comparable only with the reindeer jaw and splinter- of bone 



contained in Layer 1 and entirely different from those properly belonging to 1 Layer 2. 
It seems probable that they are more correctly referable to the period of the early 
occupation, a view which is supported by the discovery of precisely -imila r 
implements in the late pakeolithic stratum of Mother Grundy's Parlour." Cre-well. 
explored by this Committee a few months later. The implements ( on.-ist of fragments 
of hone split longitudinally, and having one end triangular, which is generally 
blackened by use. The blackening i- -uch as would result from frequent contact 
with hot fatty matter, and the form an effective one for removing marrow from 
a split bone. 

1vl:u<’s ip.om L.n k u 2. 

The find- here were not nunu-ruu-. mid. in view of the casual occupation which 
the layer represents, are mo-t likelv v idely -operated in point of time. Burnt stone-, 
bones split and partly burnt, and tooth of animal- occurred throughout the laver. 
vet. L.m. 2e 
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One or two human teeth, much worn, were also found. The only datable object 
is a -mall fragment of *’ Beaker “ pottery. Other.-, of coar-e hand-made ware, 
bear a pattern which seems to resemble that of Xeolitliie pottery from Peterborough. 

( PL XXII (3) a to c.) Sherds of coarse domestic ware are probably of Bronze Age date . 

Flint I w jjlt uttnfs were represented by two round scraper-, flake.- of flint and 
of ltivv chert, the latter of local origin, and such a< can be found in jsitn within a 
mile oft he cave. The flint is mostly of the grey ckaleedonie variety, so freely 
imported into Derbyshire in prehistoric times. the actual source of (trigin of which 
ran only be conjectured. Two broken implement- from near tin* bottom of the 



nr;. — bonk Toor-, teemed ** maerow -coops," from layer 1. 

laver are pieces of long blades, and bear a thick porceleanous patina. As the 
remainder of the flints are only faintly flecked with patina, these pieces are 
di-tinctive. and a- thev differ equally in the quality of workmanship they probably 
belong to the period of Layer 1. 

Bonn Foul*. — A -mall pricker. '1 inches long. Fig. 7, formed out of a splinter of 
bone bv rubbing down to a sharp point upon a stone, occurred at (4) on plan. A 
similar tool, but only partly shaped, was found a few feet distant. 

Bt on > . — A thin plate of bronze, much corroded and about 2 inch square 
ore mred at (5) on plan. 

Relic s from Layer 3. 

Tim layer was more productive, especially in pottery. Burnt stones and 
animal remaim were abundant. The presence of human bones has already been 
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referred to. A feature of the layer wa* the frequency of pebbles of quartzite, 
ranging in size from an acorn to a lemon. All are imported, and must have been 
carried to the cave from the valley, where they occur abundantly in isolated patches 
of Triassic (?) *and-. 

Their purpose is not evident, though some at least appear to have done duty 
as pounder-, and a few a- pot boiler*. The presence on living-sites of the late 
Bronze Age. or earlv Iron Age. of pebble* of thi- nature foreign to the *ite has been 
noticed elsewhere. 1 but no satisfactory explanation has *o far been given. Over 
100 were found in Layer 0. and of the-e onlv five bore sign* of use. Xumbers are 
to be seen in the debris from the earlier excavation at the back of the cave. 

Flint . — Only a few rough flake-. 

Bone . — A piercer, or pin. l\ inches long, rubbed down and polished (Fig. fj). 
The fine stride of the rubbing process are clearly visible and are such as the slabs 



of gritstone found, and described below (Fig. d). would produce. A groove, deep 
enough to secure a thread, encircles the implement near the head. Found at 
(6) on plan. 

A rectangular object of bone. 1 inch by 2 inch by A inch thick may represent 
a counter used in a primitive game. It resemble* half of a modern domino (Fig. 8) 
and was found 8 inches deep m the crevice at C 2 on plan (Fig. 1 ). It is damaged 
by fire at one end. the remainder of the surface i- polished and the edge- neatly 
rounded. The upper face bear* four " ring and dot -pot-, arranged on the diameters 
and has been roughlv -cored aero— diagunallv. 

A piece of split bone. 1 inch wide. *awn at one end and with two abortive saw 
cut* acros- the width. The cut* appear to have been produced bv a metal tool, 
and the groove i* -X- inch wide. 

1 Armstrong. P r<><\ P.S.E.A.. vol. in, Pt. IV., p. 549. Also found on Traprain Law. 
.Scotland 


2 E 2 
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Stone . — Several hammer stones, j>ounders and rubbers, of the usual form, 
were recovered, also four rectangular pieces of smooth grained red sandstone, each 
about 24 inches by 24 inches by 14 inches, which had done duty as whetstones. 
These originally formed one dab. but had received different degrees of use after 
cutting up. 

The most interesting find in stone is a small rectangular piece of red sandstone. 
i inch thick, perforated at one end. and with patches of the surface on both ''ides 
rubbed and grooved (Fig. 3). 

This is evidently an implement u>ed in the manufacture of bone pins. 1 so manv 
fine examples of which were foimd by Fox in the same layer. The perforation has 



Flo. 9. BRONZE HAND PIN. LAYER 3. ( 1 . i 

been produced by pecking with a pointed metal tool, and most lv from one side (that 
illustrated). It is of hour-glass section inch wide on one face. 4 inch on the other, 
and measures f- inch in the necking, which is rubbed smooth and slightly grooved, 
by contact with the pins. It was found 0 inches deep at (7) on the east side. 

Another similar but unperforated piece of stone is deeply grooved on one side. 
Gla?s. — At (8) on plan, lo inches deep, a cylindrical bead of dark-blue glass, 
opalescent on its sui faces, was found, ami also a globular piece of similar gins-, 
the size of a pea. which may have formed a setting to a brooch or ring. 

Bro/tzf'.- -Tim most important find for dating purposes was made by i)r. It. V. 
Fawll in one of the preliminary examinations of the cave, and consists of a hand-pin 
of a rare, though well-known, type (Fig. 0). The shaft, which is broken, is of round 
wire thickening out at the neck and gradually becoming of lozenge section, which 

L Ludovie M. Mann. "Perforated 8tone^ of Unknown Use.’’ Gl/syjtr Arch. 

A X.>. 4 Vol. vi., Pt. I., VII 1. 
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continue- around the head of the pin, and is enriched with ornament in 
short incised lines, regularly spaced. The patination is dark green and the 
weight is 10 grammes. 

This is practically identical with an example from the Hammersmith pile- 
dwelling figured bv Hr. Reginald A. Smith. F.S.A.. in his paper upon the “ Evolution 
of the Hand Pin in Great Britain and Ireland.** 1 and referred to the fourth-third 
century b.c. The author -tates that from the British evidence alone this type of 
pin ** can with some confidence be assigned to that part of the Early Iron Age known 
as La Tene I. whether executed in bronze or iron wire.** 

The pin was found in a cavity of the central block. G inches deep, at (9) on plan 
in the filling and near the base of it. It therefore serves to date with some precision 
both the period of the levelling up of the cave floor and also the rare bronze brooch, 
set with coral, found by Mr. Fox. 2 which from its general character was assigned bv 
Mr. Reginald Smith to the La Tene period. 

Associated with the hand-pin were a few fragments of thin bronze plate too 
much corroded to be determined. 

At Cl on plan, at a depth of 8 inches, was found what appears to be a portion 
of a dagger sheath of thin bronze, broken at the tip, much corroded, and devoid of 
any ornament. 

Iron . — A few pieces were recovered, chieflv naib or of unrecognisable form. 


Pottery. 

Layer 3 was particularly rich in pottery. Excluding sherds from the ba^e and 
from the surface of the layer, ^even different wares were found in association with 
the La Tene I hand-pin. which may reasonably be considered as contemporarv in 
date. The pieces are mere fragments, but include examples of rims and base^, and 
fall into two main group-. 

Group 1 is the well-known polished black ware of the period and includes a sherd 
bearing the faintly traced trellis pattern, an ornamental feature which continues 
on black wares down to late Romano-British times. Three varietie> are represented 
(a, b. c) and four types of rim. All are hand moulded. 

('/) Polished black exterior, red on inside and in section. Paste of fine texture 
and thin. Rim slightly curved outward. (Fig. in (1).) 

(b) Polished on exterior, grey-black inside and out. Paste thin, hard and 
contains more grit than (a). Rim formed by incipient bead on exterior. 
Grey in section. TrellL ornament. (Fig. 10 (2), PL XXII (3) /.) 

1 R. A. Smith in Opnscvla archcenlngiot O'Viri dienta (1913), p. 281. tig. 2c.; 

c-f. Pror. Soc, Antiq.. xx., p. 34 o. 

- Pr,c. Sue. Antiq.. xxii. 142. tig. 19. 
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(c) Dull black unpolished ware. Thick, coarse, hard paste containing spar and 
grit. Black outride and bears linger prints. Grey inside and section. 
Two types of rim. one unmoulded but thinned out and flattened on top 
(Fig. 10 (3)). and the other with bead on external face (Fig. 10 (4), 
PI. XXII (3) 

Group 2 . — Coarse domestic pottery, vessels of large diameter, hand-moulded, 
and with finger prints and streaks on surfaces. Well burnt. Four varieties 
represented, including a rim and base. (Fig. 10 (5).) 



ilG. ]0. — >£CTlOXS or rOTTERV. LAYERS 3 AND 4. 


(a) Polished brown ware, in texture and paste resembles the polished black 
(a) ware, colour probably due to different treatment in the burning 
2 >rocess. 

{h) A coarse moderately thick ware, brown to red outside, black inside and 
in section. Contains large quantity of grit in small grains. 

(c) Coarse partially polished ware, brown in colour outside and in. Thinner 
and finer quality of paste than (6). Grit not conspicuous. Rim concave, 
formed by thinning out abruptly from inside face. (Fig. 10 (o).) 

(r/) A thick, coarse ware, part of very large pot. Cream to white outside, grey 
inside, surface smooth, paste black in centre, fine and almost free from 
grit. 

Group 34 — Ornamental pottery of four types (PL XXII (3) ). both being hand 
moulded, red in colour and of paste resembling Group 2 (a). All the fragments 

1 This Group, particularly («) and (b), recalls Neolithic examples trom Peterborough, moie 
especially Mr. Leech s Group 6 («), Antiq. JnL, vol. 2, 226, Fig. 6. 
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were derived from crevices of the great floor slabs, or from the junction of Layer 3 
with Layer 2. and may rightly belong to the latter. 

(а) Is a partially polished ware with four concentric cord impression- and a 

chevron band over, formed by the impression of a narrow oval-shaped 
implement with a denticulated edge. Black medium paste, no large 
grit, pale red on outride. (PL XXII (3) c and //).) 

(б) Is less refined in design, the ornament more freely applied, and such as a 

pointed bone tool would produce. (PL XXII (3) a.) 

(c) and (tl) are thin wares resembling (</) bearing irregular parallel cold 
impressions. (PI. XXII (3) h and r.) 

A Mingle fragment of polished black ware, part of a well-formed rim of a shapely 
vessel, was found in a crevice between two of the paving slabs in the doorway. It 
is of finer finish and better paste than anv of the other pottery, and i- either part 
of an imported vessel or rightly belongs to Layer L (Fig. lo (d).) 

Miscellaneous Finds. 

Lager 3 and the lower portion of Layer 1 yielded numerous pieces of red oxide 
of iron, in pieces the size of a penny up to that of a Brazil nut. and in the former 
layer a piece of smelted lead weighing If oz. was recovered. 

Lagtr I. — This formed the surface layer, and had been in pla< e- disturbed in 
previous excavations, or entirely removed. The thickness wa- i to t> inches, and 
the contents ranged in date from Romano-British to modern. Several fragments of 
good Roman pottery and Romano -British ware- were recovered (Fig. 10 (7. i>. 9) ). 
also iron clout -headed nails and two large pieces of a hand millstone, of Mill-tone 
Grit. Roman in type. Mcdkeval pottery, and a knife haft of the same date, also 
fragments of glass and recent pottery, iron implement-. etc., were found, none of 
which call for special mention. 

A report on the animal remains and -hells, by Mr. J. Wilfrid Jack-on. M.Sc.. 
F.G.S.. is appended. 

The sincere thanks of the Committee is tendered to Me— r-. Swann. Ratclifle A 
Co., of Matlock, for permitting thi- exploration of the cave and for their a— i-tance 
to the members who carried it out, also to Mr. E. T. Lingwood for making the 
drawings of Figs. 1 ? i>, 7. 8. 9. 
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EEPORT OX THE AXDIAL EEMAIXS FOUXD AT HARBOROUGH 

CAVE. DERBYSHIRE. 

By J. Wilfrid Jackson, M.Se.. F.G.S. 

( A 5 5 1 st n nt-Kee pe r of the Manchester J Ivseam). 

The animal remains found during the investigations of Harborough Cave in 
September. 1922. fall into two groups. One group consists entirely of domestic 
species comprising the Celtic ox. sheep, hor^e, and pig. Remains of these animals 
were found in association with the various objects described above by Mr. A. Leslie 
Armstrong. They belong to forms usually associated together in Prehistoric and 
Romano-British refuse heaps, etc. 

The second group consists of the following wild species : Wild boar, roebuck 
and reindeer. The^e all come from a lower level (Layer 1) and belong to an earlier 
period than the first groupj. As in the first group, some of the bones, especially 
of the reindeer, have been split in the characteristic manner for the extraction of 
the marrow, or for the manufacture of bone implements. This (together with 
associated split quartzites) suggests that the cave was used for habitation or 
temporary shelter at some remote period. 

In addition to the above two groups, I have examined a number of bones in 
the possession of Dr. R. V. Fa veil, of Sheffield. These were acquired from 
Mr. Storrs Fox. of Bakewell, and were obtained during the latter's investigation of 
the same cave from 1907 onwards. This collection contains an addition to the list 
in the form of the dog. 

The following list of species contains some details of the various limb-bones, 
lower jaws, and teeth, and comparisons are made with similar remains found in 
other excavations which I have had the privilege of examining and reporting upon. 
The most important of these are the Glastonbury Lake Village (Somerset), 1 and the 
All Cannings Cross Village (Wilts). 2 Both these are of the Prehistoric Iron Age. 
the latter being somewhat earlier than the former. 

At the end of this report a few remarks are given on some fragment arv human 
remains found in the cave : aho on Mollu^can remain*. 

The Domestic Animals. 

Dwfr (Can is fa mil inrl *). — The dog is represented by portion.^ of lower and upper 
jaws, and by one or two limb-bones. Few measurements are obtainable owing to 
the fragmentary condition of the remains. They are. however, all quite typical 

1 Tkf ClaAonburg Laic Wlnyr, vol. li, 1917. 

1 The Earbj Iron Age Inhabited Site at AU Canning- Cro-* Farm, Wiltshire, 1923. bv 
M. E. Cunnirurton (Mr*. B. H. < Tinninirton ) (" inport on the Animal lb-main*," by J. Wilfrid 
Jac k^on ). 
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of the larger hones and jaws found at the Glastonbury Lake Village, and at All 
Cannings Cross, Wilts. The type of dog in all three places seems to he that of the 
Stone Age sheep-dog (Haushuncl de s Stei natters) of Rutimeyer. 1 One of the 
Harborough hones (a tibia) is of interest from the fact that it has been broken dining 
life and has re -united by overlap. 

Celtic Ox (Bo* Ion gif tons ). — Most of the bones belong to this animal. The 
1907 collection comprises one or two limb-bones, a right ramus of the lower jaw. 
two incisors and two upper milk-molars in a fragment of jaw. Tho>e found in 
1922 con&ist of fragmentary bones, lower jaw. several upper and lower teeth 
(including milk), and the basal portion of a rather large horn-core. The latter is 
probably that of a male animal ; the diameters of the core at its base are 74 \ 45 mm. 
A few only of the limb-bones are capable of measurement, the majority having been 
*plit in the usual way to obtain the marrow. The remains agree generally with those 
horn Glastonbury and All Canning* Cross, and are all of the small Celtic Ox 
type. 

Sheep (Ovis aties ). — A few sheep remains were found during the 1922 excava- 
tions. Tlie<e consist chiefly of skull fragments, lower jaws, teeth, and a few limb- 
bone-. The remains, on the whole, are not sufficient for conclusions to be based 
upon them. They strongly suggest the race met with at All Cannings Cross and the 
Swiss Lake Dwellings, viz., Studer's Sheep (Ovis aries studen), a type represented 
to-day by the almost deer-like sheep of Soav Is., near St. Kilda. The same type 
was present at Glastonbury, together with the goat-horned or Turbary ** race 
(Oris fines pabfsfris of Rutimeyer). 

Horse (E<pio s rabollu *). — -The remains of this animal are too few for the 
discrimination of breed. In the 1907 collection there is only one lower incbor. and 
in the 1922 series one lower and one upper molar. 

Pig (Sax serofa). — Only a few remains referable to this animal were found during 
the 1922 diggings, but in the 1907 collection there are several lower jaws, loose teeth, 
and erne scapula. Some of the jaws belong to young animals, and all are female. 
They are badly broken and but few complete measurements are obtainable. In 
general build they appear to belong to the *' Torfschwein *' of Rutimeyer (Sfts serofa 
jkdu*tris)r The same type occurred in *ome number* at Glastonbury and All 
Cannings Cro**. 


Wild Animal^. 

V ild Boar (Sas serofa fetus ). — A solitary fragment — the upper part of a radius 
— penis to be referable to the wild rather than the domestic variety. It was found 
with reindeer-bones at a lower level in the cave (i.e. Layer 1). 

1 Rutimeyer. Die Fan mi <h:r Pfahlbnutea . IstU. pp. 1 17-1 IS. text-ti^. 

- Rutimeyer, op. cit .. p. 3:}. PI. I. Fiss. 1-3. etc. 
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Roebuck (Capaolus caprea ). — A caleaneum. an astragalus, and a toe-bone 
are referable to this species. Like the last, they come from a lower level than the 
domestic forms. 

Reindeer (Rang if er tarn ml us ). — Two fragments of lower jaw* with teeth, 
together with broken limb-bones, definitely belong to this animal. The splitting of < 

the bones seems to suggest that this was done by man for the purpose of extracting 
the marrow, or for making bone implements All the fragments are highly 
mineralised. 

Human Remains. 

IIan. — In various part* of the cave scattered human remains were found during 
the 1922 excavations. These consisted of fragments of a humerus and of dculb. 
as well as teeth and bone* of hands and feet. In the 1907 collection there are 
fragments of a humenu and a fibula. It is not possible to assign any definite date 
to the*e. 

Hole use an Remains. 

The following species were met with in the upper soil of the cave : — 

Yitrea cellar in (4). Helix hortensis (com.). 

Pijraniidtda rot undo fn (1). H. arbustoruw (1). 

Hggromia hispida (2). H. lopicida (3). 

Helix ncmoralis (com.). 
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THE ABABDA. 

[AVith Plate XX1ILJ 
By G. AY. Murray. 

The Ababda inhabit the Eastern Desert of Egypt from the Sudan frontier to north 
of the Qena-Quseir road, and colonies of them also exht along tlm edge of the 
Nile Valiev cultivation from as far north as Assiut to as far south as Korobko. 
An offshoot, the Meleik-ab. is settled in the Sudan in and near Berber : while a 
tribe, possibly of common origin, the Kavahla. po>^e*se> in Kordofan a subsection 
called Ababda. 

The tribe derived prosperity in the past from the large carrying trade between 
Korosko and Abu Haxned. which the construction of the railway line lias done 
away with ; while the cutting of the Suez Canal, whiih allowed Black Sea wheat 
to compete with Egyptian in the Arabian market, had the effect of great I v 
diminishing the grain traffic on the Qena-Quseir road, which the Ababda diaiv 
with the fellahin. The former pilgrim traffic on this road is now a ho a thing of 
the past. Some compensation has been afforded the Ababda by the growth of 
the mining industry in Egypt, which folds employment for their camel* and sum* 
hundreds of their young men. 

In late mediaeval times the routes from Qu> to Berenice and Aidliab may have 
been in their hands, and we may suppose them always to have been a more 
sophisticated race than the rest of the Beja are even to-day. Most of them, ^ome 
thousands, live on the edge of the < ultivation and only go into the desert, if at all. 
when their camels are hired. 

In the time of Bruce. 1765. and the Comte de Xoe. ISO I, they ranged up to 
the southern Qena-Quseir road, where they lived in a state of perpetual petty 
warfare with the Atawna. a tribe of true Arabs. Nowadays the 'At awn a have 
vanished from the desert, and the Hamito-Semitic boundary might be drawn with 
a fair approach to accuracy from Qena to the Red Sea coa>t in Lat. *J7 X.. a gain 
of about 60 miles in a centurv. Makrizi records the Beli, an Arab tribe still found 
on the outskirts of the Egyptian cultivation, as inha bita ting the deserts now 
possessed by the Ababda. and we may suppose thh process of gradually pushing 
out the Arab invaders to have been going on for some centuries. 

Like most nomad tribes, they are a confederation of families with common 
nterests rather than of common origin, and neither history nor tradition help* 
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ib very far towards ascertaining their true descent. All the tribes of the northern 
Sudan are anxious to claim kin>hip with the Arabs of the Conquest, and there is 
little doubt that the ruling families at least were once Arab. Traces exist here 
and there of Arab organisation. c rj. the raids of the Ahabda and the Ja’alin used 
to be conducted by a professional soldier, tlie aq>d. paid from the booty and not by 
the sheikh. 1 

Of these tribes we know little but what Makrizi has to tell us.- 

Quoting Masa’udi. writing about A.r>. 9 IT he records the settlement of the 
E abia Arabs in the Eastern Desert of Egypt, in the neighbourhood of the gold 
mines in the Wadi Alaqi. and also near Aidhab. He declares that the Eabia took 
in marriage tlie daughters of the Beja. and also gave their daughters to the Beja, 
in marriage. But there is some confusion in our author’s mind as to who the Beja 
were, for he states that the Hadareb were the only Beja who had embraced Islam 
(and so presumably the only ones to aspire to the hands of the Rabia young ladies) 
while the ink del Beja of the interior adored an idol. 

Xow Hadar-eb. as pointed out by MacMichael 3 is only a Beja name for the 
Hadarma. emigrants from Hadramaut in Southern Arabia, who had at an early 
date settled in and round Suakin. There is also a Hadrami colony at Lith on the 
Arabian coast opposite Suakin, while others have wandered as far afield as the 
Thatch East Indies. Such merchant adventurers as the Hadarma no doubt played 
a prominent part in this early Arab " gold rush.” 

It seems probable enough that the conquering Eabia, Juhayna. and other 
Arabs took wives from the Beja. as they did from the Xubians, and thereby, owing 
to the matrilineal system of succession in vogue among the Ha mites, acquired 
control of the various tribes. To this period we may perhaps date the eponymous 
ancestor Abad, whose tomb is still shown in the Wadi Abad not far from Edfu. 
The Ababda of Sliendi told Burekhardt a century ago that they were descended 
from one Selman of the Beni Hilal. 4 but I have heard from them more recently 
that the father of Abad was Zuhavr ibn el Awwam. also claimed as ancestor by the 
Kawahla. 5 

At the present day the desert Ababda intermarry commonly with the Bisharin. 
and those settled in the Xile Valley with the fellahin. and. according to Burekhardt, 
with the Kenus Barabra. 6 Possibly the^e Xile Ababda also intermarry witli Arab 
tribes long settled among the fellahin, as, for instance, the ‘Aleiqat, though I have 
no information on this point : but, in twelve years’ experience among them, I have 
yet to encounter or hear of a case of intermarriage between the Ababda and Arab 

1 Burekhardt, Xotcs on the Bedouins and 1 Yahahys, vul. i, p. 299. 

2 Translation by U. Bouriant, Cairo. 1895. 

3 MacMichael, H. A., A History of the Arab* in th ► *8 '•‘don. vol. i, p. 949. 

4 Travel? in X/tbia, p. 34 5. 

5 MacMichael. op. cit . , p. 324. 

'* Traieh in X'lhirr, p. 145. 
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tribes in which, the desert Arab traditions still live, such as Ma'aza. Juhaymi and 
Beli. 1 2 

This absence of intermarriage would seem to indicate that the true Arab- look 
on the Ababda as non- Arab, and it has in any case resulted in the swamping of 
whatever Arab racial characteristics once existed in the tribe by the Hamitie. At 
the present day the slender and graceful Ababda of the hill> strongly resemble the 
Bisharin. while those of the Nile Valley are often sturdier. Here a type which is 
common throughout the Northern Sudan is often met with. 

Another circumstance that strongly distinguishes the Ababda from the tine 
Arabs is that the desert sections of the tribe still wear the dine a or shock head-dre-s 
of hair with a large wooden hairpin, plentifully besmeared with mutton-fat. as do 
the other Beja, the Bhharin. Hadendawa. Amarar. and Beni ‘Amr. This custom 
is dying out, but in their traditions of wars with the Arab* of the north, often raiders 
from Sinai, the Ababda are always described a> wearing the dineo. 1 They tell how, 
in the last great battle between the Atawna and the Ababda in the time of Sheildi 
Abdulla el Derazi, perhaps one hundred years ago, an Arab raiding party was cut off 
as it retreated across the Qena-Qu>eir road northwards and perished to a man below 
the slopes of Jebel Mi'tig. A young Abadi had slain an Arab with a fine kefi'ja and 
Siqal, and mockingly donned the "poll. While In* was admiring his appearance in 
the unwonted headgear, he wa^ run through with a '•pear by another Abadi. who 
had only just come up. The unfortunate jester, unable to .^peak. tore off the 
ktfii/a . and the late-comer stood aghast that he had slain a comrade. Long years 
before that Rueisliid. an oq>d of the Tiaha who U"ed to i a i< L north to Tadmor and 
south to Quseir. was accosted by one of hi" wive". '* Bring me an Abadi* s head 
when next you go raiding! I want to >*•«» the dir^v ! " " Y will do better than 

that." he replied : ” I will bring you a live one ! Fittv of their spears will not 
pierce my tub ! 

Pierce it they did. however, and Rueishid lie** buried near tin* well that bears 
his name, three hundred niile< from the Tiaha marches. 

The dinva was formerly worn by the Shaioia 3 and the Bara bra. 4 but it i- unknown 
to the true Arab*. The near Qena look on the Ababda p.mukiug in 

some degree of the nature of jift*. and say that an Abadi when followed up into the 
desert vanhhes from sight after going >0 or 3uo yard". They can 1>rmg moving 

1 The MVaza occupy the deceit t»» the immelmte noith of the Ababda, while the 
two otliei tribes have not long abandoned the deceit for the edge of the cultivation, and 
-"till maintain communication with the cavat tribes of their name on the Arabian -ide 
of the lied Sea. 

2 Burton and Wilkinson, who travelled in 1S22-2:J. cle-cribe the Ababda a- weanng " lone 
bu"hv hair like the XubianO and currying -}-ear.- with which they trails lived even the mountain 
sheep. The Malaza wore tin ban-, and < arrh d no -peai-. MS. r/b.'/os. fJntidt M>( 

3 Hopkins O. A., TrivtU in Elki* j/.V/. lllu-tiation. p 22S. 

i Waddiruton and Hanbmv. FJl>> t ,< /, frontispiece 
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object < to a standstill, when at a considerable distance from them : and their glance 
is said to be very dangerous 

Xur do Abadi twins turn into eats at night as the fellah twins (and those of 
the Bara bra) do. When asked slowly. *' Enta Abadi — wala Muslim { " {"Are you 
an Abadi — or a Moslem ? "). the incautious shockhead is often caught by answering 
" Abadi ” too quickly : and great i" the laughter at hi> thus revealing ]u> ignorance 
of a religion which knows no nationality. Thi" *’ catch “ must date back to the 
time" when the tribe had jU"t been converted : perhaps not >r> distant. I have 
"Oinetimes thought that the unusual prevalence of name" of the Prophet and his 
immediate relation" showed iurther evidence of fairly recent conversion. Almost 
every Abadi bears one of the three names — Muhammad. Aly. or Hasan. These 
names are very rarely heard among the Arab tribes of Sinai. Unlike their Beja 
neighbour." to the south, tile Ababda speak Arabic : but it i< a dialect strongly 
marked by contact with To-Bedauye. and containing many Bedauve words. 
Transposition of consonants, a Hamitic rather than a Semitic symptom, often 
occurs : thus they say ” ghardaq " (A itraria retusa ), *' ha war (H*jrax). for 
* ' gharqa d.” * ‘ wa br . * ‘ 

Many of the Ababda customs resemble those of the Kababisli as described 
by Professor Seligman. 1 For instance, a man avoids his mother-in-law by not 
speaking to. touching, or eating in her presence. A very few avoid this prohibition 
by paying a line of about :30 piastres to the mother-in-law. The mother-in-law's 
sister is not avoided in the same way. The father-in-law may be saluted by name 
by his ^on-in-law. but otherwise he is avoided, and though his daughter- in-law 
may speak to him. ^he does not eat in his presence. A woman does not avoid her 
mother-in-law. 

The following relatives may not be addressed by name by an Abadi : father’s 
brother, father's sister, mother’s brother, father's father, mother's father. Further, 
among the Ababda of the hills a wife may not address her husband, nor a husband 
his wife, by name. 

The best marriage a man can make is that with his father's brother's daughter, 
a" among the Arabs, and he pays less for her than for another woman. 

After marriage a bride remain" with her own people a year or so that the first 
child nicy be born among them. She then joins her husbands people. 

A man refers to the division of the clan to which his mother belongs as lahma , 
and that of his father as ' asl or 'mJa. This latter division is helped when a sum of 
bluod-money ha^ to be raised, but thh h not the case with the lahma. 

Practice varies very much in Egypt regards the proper persons to milk the 
herds. Among the Ababda and Bisharin men do all the milking, among the 
Barabra (Kenus) the women do it, while among the Arabs the men milk the cameh 
and the women the goats. Among the Ababda, among the Bisharin. milk may 

1 V. ( r and i>. Z. Seligman. ** The KababUh,’’ Hnfrard African Sta «//€*. vul. ii. 
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only be received into a wicker vessel, and it may be boiled. When a man has 
milked an animal he may not immediately drink the milk, but must wait till someone 
else has drunk of it first. They say this custom i" more strictly observed by the 
Bisharin. but they will go to some inconvenience when travelling alone and wait 
hours for a chance stranger to turn up before milking their camels. 

The Ababda. unlike the Arabs, will not kill or eat the sand grouse or the desert 
partridge (Amnio perdr is heyt) : while only Qireij-ab (and few of them) regard the 
spinv-tailed lizard (Uromastis) as edible. Some Arabs eat this reptile. 

When a horned viper (Cerastes) is killed, its corpse is buried in the sand with 
'-even camel-droppings beside it. Unless this is done God has to send an angel 
to guard the grave (to prevent its coming to life again () for an uncertain period. 

They use the gazelle trap, common in the Sudan, consisting of a circle with 
bamboo or wooden spikes projecting towards the centre (like a wheel with spokes 
but no hub), into which the animal can put its foot, but is unable to withdraw it. 
Jehely. a Muzeina Arab from Sinai, expressed surprise and delight on seeing this 
contrivance, which he declared to be unknown to the Arabs. Its u<e in Egypt 
dates back to the very earliest dynastic times. 

The Ababda do not live in camel-hair tents as do their Arab neighbours, but 
prefer huts made of matting resembling those of the Bisharin. 1 * 

They use the long shepherd's crook, maliarakt. ’ for pulling down the topmost 
branches of the acacias, as do the Bisharin and Amarar. Some of these sticks are 
well over 20 feet long. 

Steatite- is found in many places, notably near the ancient emerald mine$ of 
Sikait, at Rod el Baram in Wadi Beza. and at the point where a northern diversion 

of the main Quft-Quseir road crosses the watershed. The articles manufactured 

\ 

are tobacco-pipes, bullet -moulds, and shallow dishes resembling those figured \ by 

Proiessor Whittemore in JJh/o voL xii. o. 65. I have also seen tov camels, s£j<4 

' - *• '? 

to have been made by children. The Ababda have a primitive form of still. b\it 
brew nothing stronger than a sort of unguent for dressing the sores on their camel^. 

Penfield, 3 a former United States Consul-General in Egvnt. describes what hA 
calB a " courage-dance." witnessed at Aswan about 1896. Eight unmarried vouths \ 
danced round a £ * sheikh from the End Sea " armed with a courbash or hide whip. 
With this he lashed any youth wlio^e attention he caught wandering. This 
continued till all the bovs were well thrashed, when eight fresh victims took their 
places. Any youth flinching was held to he disgraced, and unable to marry at the 
next LI d Kebtr. Penfield mentions one case of thi". 

1 C. G. Selignian, Man, vol. xv. p. 17. 

Steatite is also found in the Sinai lYnui-ula. near the Gulf of Aqaba, where the Muzeina 
Arabs cmard the secrets of the outcrop" and the methods of pipe manufacture from the other 
tribe". 

Penfield. F. C., Present-day Egypt (New York. 1912), pp. 351-57. 
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Sabah, a Sinai Arab of the Aleiqat tribe, declared that he had seen a similar 
custom among the Juhayna near Wej-h. where the youths danced round a girl 
armed with a sword. She laid on with the flat or the edge as she felt inclined, and 
some of them got hurt. Sabah, however, was not a youth whose statements could 
be relied on implicitly. 

Like many other tribes, the Ababda comprise, besides the original >toc*k. 
offshoots and remnants of broken nations which no longer exist separately. Thm 
the Ababda living north of the Qena-Quseir road, in the recently-acquired territory 
we have spoken of, are mostly Kimeil-ab, an offshoot from a southern Beja otock. 
and Qireij-ab, fish-eaters (and. therefore, despised folk), whose ancestor *' drifted 
across from Arabia on a log." Other remnants are Hamej. el Anqar-ab. and 
Heteimiya ; these latter outcasts, as they are in Arabia. The Ababda Heteimiya 
follow the customs of the Ababda : those attached to the Maaza the customs of 
the Arabs. 

Although an annual festival takes place at the tomb of the tribal ancestor. 
Abaci, in the Wadi Abad not far from Edfu, yet this ceremony is quite eclipsed by 
the celebration of the Td el Keblr at the tomb of Shadli, the reputed inventor of 
coffee, in the Wadi el Sheikh. This is the event of the year to both the Ababda 
and the Bisharin. Shadli is said to have died at this spot on his way to Morocco, 
after performing the pilgrimage. 

The present ruling family of the Ashabab Ababda are descended from Jubran. 

whq flourished at the end of the eighteenth century. Before his time. Bruce 

inefltions. as chief of the tribe in 1765. Xirnr, with a son Ibrahim. My authority, 

Taha, a great-great-grandson of Jubran, thought that Ximr was from the Meleikab- 

and*th a t he was executed by the government, and Jubran appointed in his place. 

But? he was not very sure of this. Jubran had three sons : Hasan I.. who succeeded 

hi#u Huseyn and Omar. Of these, Omar was killed by the : At awn a. and his death 

rerengecl on their sheikh by Huseyn. ” He decoyed the sheikh to his house bv 

i#ean< of a girl, murdered him. and drank his blood ! * To Hasan I. succeeded hu 

^011 Ibrahim, and his grandson Abdalla el Derazi. Abdalla reigned 45 year*, and 

'died about 40 vears ago. His son. Hasan II.. I take to be the sheikh described bv 

/ c 

/ Lady Duff Gordon in her " Last Letters from Egypt " as living at Luxor in 1864. 
Hawaii II. wa> followed by Mustafa (a grandson of Hasan I. by a <on Tbeid) : and 
Mustafa by his son Bishir. Bishir turned the dervishes out of Hainiur and On^at 
in 1888. and later won a notable victory over one of their raiding parties at Meha. 
In 1806. the Ababda friendlies, mostly Meleikab. reoccupied Berber some dav> 
before the Anglo -Egyptian army, BLhir was succeeded by lib brother Alv. who 
survived till 1015. One of Alyb twelve sons, Hasan III., is the present >heikh 
(PL XXIII, 2). 
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NOTES ON THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF AUSTRALIAN TRIBES. 1 

Bv A. Radoliffe Bkowx. 

Part II. 

The Wop ai box Tribe. 

The Wofjaibot* tribe, named from its negative. it\>,jai . formerly occupied a portion 
of New South Wale> between the Lachlan River and the Darling River. The 
boundaries of the tribe are shown approximately in the Map included in the first 
part of these notes. 1 It was adjoined by the Bikini / i. Kuniu . Weihcan. and Wirwl'uri 
tribes, and the small tribes of the Murray River and Murrumbiclgee. 

The tribe had the usual system of division into hordes, each owning and occupying 
its own territory, called its yurumba. The boundaries of each yurumba were well 
known to all in the neighbourhood. At the meetings of the hordes for the purpose 
of initiating the young men, the men of each horde, as they made their entry on 
to the ceremonial ground, used to shout out the names of the more important spots 
of their own territory. Apparently there were no distinctive names for the hordes. 

Within the tribe — which was, like all Australian tribes, a language group and 
little or nothing more — there were names for the inhabitants of different districts. 
Those who lived on the Bogan River were called MY aryudi. those around Cobar and 
Mulga Creek were called Kay drama . and those around Ivanhoe Bihirgela. 

The Wupaibon had the dual division with descent in the female line, the two 
divisions being named Kilpupara and Mnkapiira (or Makwapara). Howitt (p. 108) 
gives the names as Ngielbumurra and Mukumurra. The difference is probably due 
to local differences of dialect. There is no exception to the rule that a child belongs 
to the same division as the mother. 

The Makapara division is subdivided into two sections with the names Kabi 
(feminine KabLa) and Mari (feminine Masa). and the Kilpupara is similarly 
divided into Ipai (feminine Ipusa) and Kiimbu (feminine Bu^a). The section to 
which a child belongs is determined by the section of the mother. The children 
of a Kabisa woman are Mari and Masa, those of a Mas a are Kabi and Kabisa, and 
similarly with the other two sections. In a word, a child belongs to the same 
division (moiety) of the tribe as the mother and to the alternating section. 

Each of the two moieties (Kilpupara and Makiipara) is divided into a number 
of totemic clans, each having a special relation to one species of natural object 
which is its totem, or, as the natives say, its ziyga. A child belongs to the clan 

1 See Journ. Boy. Anthrop. Inst., vol. slviii, p. 222. 
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of his or her mother. The only clans that are represented in the part of the tribe 
with which I am acquainted are as follows : — 


Kilpu/jdra. 
turn , brown snake. 
tvira, padimelan. 
i/uri, emu. 
luli, monitor lizard. 
hj n i, frilled lizard. 
k u raga i . opossum . 
ivintba , bony bream. 
yujdr. mallee hen. 
wiria hir. bower bird. 


Mcikd.jdra. 
karu. bandicoot. 
maraud, kangaroo. 

> iga rb ila. e chi* lna . 
meri, dingo. 

bilba, a kind of bandicoot or rat. 
ivirbara , duck. 
yd.jjj, carpet snake. 


These totemic clans, besides being classified as Makapara and Kilpupara. are 
also classified into two divisions named l)arawan and Jluambuan. The Muambinin 
division includes all the animals having fur, as the bandicoot, kangaroo, dingo, 
opossum, padimelan. The ]) lira wan division includes all animals having scales, 
the snakes, the lizards, and fish. The birds are some of them l)arawiin and some 
Muambuan. but I could not discover any principle of division. The emu is l)arawan. 
Xot only the totems, but all animals are thus classified. Men and women belong 
to the division of their totem. 

Within these divisions — which, of course, do not correspond in any way with 
the moieties Kilpupara and 3Likapara — the karu (bandicoot) is the head of the 
Muambuan division, and the fjiru (brown snake) is the head of the l)arawan. This 
is according to the statement of a man of the bandicoot clan, and it is possible that 
men of other clans might give different statements. 

Eacli totemic clan, including all the men and women of the clan and all the 
animals of the totem species, is subdivided into what may be called ’* blood ” 
divisions. There are two of these, with the names Gwaigiilir (thin or quick blood) 
and Gwaimanzan (thick or slow blood). The Gwaigiilir division is sometimes spoken 
of by the name Wipgu, which refers to the top of a tree, and Gwaimanzan is some- 
times denoted by the names TLakulu and Xarai. both of which are said to mean 
the butt or lower portion of a tree. Tim native explanation of these terms i> that 
some persons have thin or active blood that flows freely when they are cut. while 
others have sluggish or thick blood that does not flow so freely, and that animals 
are similar in this respect to human beings, there being animals in each species 
with thin and others with thick blood. The bark at the butt or lower portion of 
a tree is thicker than that of the upper portion, and the natives regard the sap of 
the upper portion as flowing freely, and therefore as corresponding to the thin 
active blood of Gwaigiilir. while the lower part corresponds to the sluggish blood 
of Gwaimanzan. Thus while every man and every kangaroo is either Gwaigiilir 
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or Gwaimanzan. but cannot be both. everv tree B Gwaigalir above and Gwaimanzan 

-3 - 

below. There is a rule that G to be observed when a number of persons sit down 
in the shade of a tree, that those of Gwaigalir shall sit in the shade of the upper 
portion of the tree, and those of Gwaimanzan shall sit in the shade cast by the 
butt. If vou come across a kangaroo fitting in the shade of the upper portion of 
a tree, it is a proof that that particular animal E Gwaigalir. whereas if it is in the 
shade of the butt it will be Gwaimanzan. 

r\ 

The children of a Gwaigalir woman oi any totem are Gwaigalir. and tho^e of 
a Gwaimanzan are Gwaimanzan. 

The terms of relationship of the Wbgaibon tribe are given in the following 
list : — 

Kdga or kdga/nbo -AJ. sed by a younger man in speaking of or to an elder, being 
applied in the form kdga to an elder brother and to a father's brother's son and a 
mother's sister's son if older than the speaker, and in the form kdgamba to a father's 
father, father's father's brother, mother's mother's brother, etc. 

Kahuna i (sometimes pronounced kdlmai ). — The reciprocal of kdga and kdgamba , 
and therefore always applied by an older man to a younger, as to his younger 
brother, father’s brother's son. mother's sister's son, son's son, brother's son’s son, 
sivter’s daughter’s son, etc. 

Katf . — “ Elder sister." Applied by a man to women older than himself, 
including his own sisters, father's brother's daughters, mother’s sister's daughters, etc. 
The reciprocal is kahuna i. 

Mimi . — Applied by a man to his mother's mother and her sisters. 

Puri or pdriga . — £ ' AAmnger sister.” Applied only to women younger than the 
speaker, including his sisters, father's brother's daughters, mother's sister's daughters. 

Kani . — A term used reciprocally between mother's brother and sister's son. 
The Younger of the two calls the elder kanimba and is called kani/ja by the elder. 

Knni . — The term applied by a man to his own mother and her Asters. There 
are two derivative forms — kunimba, applied to wonien older than the speaker, 
and kuni/ja or kunhjara , applied to those younger. 

Vtcurn or wdrudi . — A woman calls her own son icdritdi. If a woman is kunimba 
to a man he is u'drudi to her. and similarly a man is v:dru to his kuni tiara. 

Ka pain la . — Applied by a man to his sister's daughter. The reciprocal is kani 
or kammba . 

Jjulunal . — A term sometimes used by a man to denote his Aster's son and 
daughter. It is possibh not a true \\7>paibon word. 

Baba . — Applied by a man to his own father, his father's brothers, his father's 
father's brother's sons, the husbands of his mother's sisters and others. 

Bdbuna. — Applied to a man younger than the speaker who stands to him in 
the same relation as a baba \ for example, a father’s father’s brother's son. 
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Bdrian . — -The reciprocal of baba and bdbnna. applied by a man to his own *on, 
his brother’s son, wife’s sister’s son, etc. 

Bdrian f j a — The feminine of bdrian . applied by a man to his own daughter, 
his brother's daughter, etc. 

Kami or karnian . — Applied by a man to his own father's sister and to the sister 
of any baba or bdbuna. If the woman is older than the speaker the form kamianba 
is used ; if she is younger he may call her kamianya . 

T Tanddian . — Applied by a man to his wife's mother and to the mother of any 
woman he may marry. A man's mother's mother's brother's daughter i* his 
wan damn. 

Banda ian .—Applied to the brother of a icanddian. be., to a wife - mother's 
brother, or to a mother's mother's brother's son. 

l)fuin (sometimes pronounced gnpdn ). — Applied by a man to the sons and 
daughters of his icanddian , i.e.. to his wife, wife's sister, brother'- wife, and in general 
any woman he might marry, and to the brothers of all these. 

Jjudn/jiri . — Used by a woman to her brother's wife. 

Kiunan . — Applied to a father's sister's son and mother's brother'- son. In 
speaking of a younger man the form human.// a is used. 

Mama, mamu/fara . — Father's >ister's daughter and mother'* brother's daughter, 
or the daughter of any kani or of any kdmi. Mama is used of an older or senior 
relative, and mamajara for one younger or junior. 

Kdriga , gdnujai, said, fi I'd/ara .- — In the use of these terms there seems to be 
some confusion due to the mixture of languages in recent times. It is impo**ible 
to speak with assurance on such a matter, but I believe the truth to be that the 
terms sad a and sal'at/ara were formerly used on the Bogan River in that part of 
the tribe which adjoins the Weil wan, while kdriga and ynnuyai were used with 
exactly similar meanings in that part of the tribe known as Kaparama. to which 
my two chief informants belonged. A man calls his mother's father, or his father s 
mother's brother aa I'd or kdriga, and the husband of any mi mi (” mother's mother ") 
is also scid'a or kdriga. The reciprocal of ^ad‘a is >ad'ayara. and that of kdriga is 
ijannjjai, and these terms are consequently applied by a man to his daughter's 
children, etc. 

The above list contains all the terms commonly used by men to denote their 
various relative*. As I found no woman who could serve as an informant. I did not 
record the terms used by women. 

The relationship system of the Wopaibon is an example of what I have called 
in those notes Type II. In essential features it is similar to the systems of the 
Aranda and Dieri tribes which we may take as typical of Type II. 

In normal systems of Type II the rule of marriage is that a man may only 
marry a woman who stands to him in a relation equivalent to that of mother's 
mother s brother s daughter's daughter. This is the rule of the Wopaibon tribe. 
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as may be seen from the list of terms. A man's mother's mother's brother's daughter 
is his wandaian . and it is the daughter of his ivandaian that is his proper wife. The 
natives state the rule in a somewhat different way by saying that if two women 
are mama to one another then the son of one may marry the daughter of the other. 
The following diagram illustrates this statement : — 

A < brother and sister- > B 

(’ < mama > D 

X < yuan > Y 

A and B are lister and brother to one another, and their daughters C and D are 
therefore mama to one another. The children of C and D are therefore yuan and 
may intermarry. If X is male then D is his ivandaian. It is obvious from the 
diagram that a man marries his second cousin, either his mother's mother's brothers 
daughter s daughter, or his mother's father's sister's daughter's daughter. This is 
the ordinary marriage rule of all normal systems of Type II. 

Compared with other normal systems of Type II, there are a few interesting 
features. The fir^t is the absence of the u>ual term for father's father and son's son, 
these relatives being clarified in the Wbpaibon with elder and younger brothers. 
Owing to the confusion that there was between the terms ai lajjara . J:driga 7 

janiifjoi . I was unable to work out the system in full, and I am unable to state 
definitely whether or not the system possesses the feature that exists in so many 
examples of Type II by which the same term is applied to a mother's mother's 
brother and to a mothei > mother s brother's son s <on. 

It now remains to show what is the relation of the system of relationship to 
the sections and clans. It is too late now to -tudy the local organization of these 
tribes, as it was destroyed many vears ago by the coming of the white man. and 
it is therefore impossible to find out for certain whether the horde was or was not 
a clan. i.e.. whether it consisted in all instances of persons related to one another 
in one direct line, or whether it might include persons of more than one line of 
descent. What hints I could gather pointed to its having been a clan. i.e.. containing 
only men who were kdgamba . baba . kdga , kalumai , or bdrian to one another. It is, 
of course, obvious that with descent of the totem in the female line each horde 
contained members of several different totemic clans. 

It will simplify the exposition of a complicated matter to take a particular 
individual and consider his relations to other members of the tribe, and it is most 
suitable to select for this purpose my chief informant. He belonged to the bandicoot 
clan, and therefore to the Makapiira moiety, and was of the Kabi section and the 
Gwaigalir blood. His mother was therefore Makapiira, Masa. bandicoot, Gwaigalir. 
His father was Kilpupara, Kambu, emu, Gwaigalir. 
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Our selected individual being Kabi. bandicoot, he called any Kabi (male) 
bandicoot older than himself kdgamba (" elder brother ''). and any Kabi bandicoot 
younger than himself he calls kdhnnai (‘‘ younger brother "). Any Kabila (female) 
bandicoot older than himself he calK either mimi (*’ mother's mother *') or katei 
(" elder sister ”), and any Kcibha bandicoot younger than himself is hw pari or 
puriya (" younger sifter"). The question whether a particular woman is hi>> 
mimi or his hath can only be settled by examination of the actual individual, 
?>.. genealogical, relation between them. His own mother's mother and her sisters 
are his mimi. The daughters of his own mother's sisters are his hit 4. 

Mv informant told me that he would apply these terms kdcja. kabimai , mi mi. 
hath. and pun to all Kabi and Kabha. no matter to what totem clan they might 
belong : but. as the point is one of the greatest importance, this bare statement 
is not to be accepted without some supporting evidence, and unfortunately I was 
not able in the time at my disposal and with the informants available to obtain 
such evidence, so that this very important matter must be left undecided. 

Mv informant s mother's section is Mari-Masa. Any Mari bandicoot older than 
himself i> his kiun or kdnimba ('’mother's brother’*), and any Mari bandicoot 
younger than himself is his kanija (“ Aster s son ). Any Ma^a bandicoot older than 
himself is his kiwi (” mother ). and any Ma<a bandicoot younger than himself is his 
kunitja or k unit/ am ("mother .s younger sister ) or his kapaimla ("sifter s daughter \ 

My informant s father was Kambu. emu. Gwaigalir. My informant called 
him baba ("father") and applied the same term to all Kambu. emu, 
Gwaigalir older than himself, while those younger than himself he called baba mi. 
These men all called him bnfiau (" son "). He calls all Bu;a. emu. Gwaigalir older 
than himself htuunn or b.tmiunba (" father's sister "). while those younger than 
himself aie hi- kann'in nn. In general he applied the same terms (bdbu and kdnwtn) 
to manv Kambu and Busa. emu, Gwaimanzan ; but in this blood division of the 

rv 

emu clan there were >01110 women who were not his kdnaan but hh m/ add am 
(" wife's mother ”), and whose brothers would therefore be not baba but banddian 
to him. Those emu men and women who lived in his own part of the t ountry v ere 
all closely related to him. whether they were of the Gwaigalir or the Gwaimanzan 
blood, and it would only be an emu woman from a distant part t\ho could be his 
wanddiau. and she must be Gwaimanzan and not Gwaigalir. Hvery Biwi emu 
Gwaigalir, no matter from how distant a country she might come, would be his 
kata inn. 

Turning now to Ipai and Ipasa emu. my informant calls all Ipai emu of the 
Gwaigalir blood human or human ytu or else kdruja or yami/joi (or the apparent 
equivalents ,s a hi and mi < la yarn). So far as I could determine, kdrtga (or urhi) is 
the proper term for his father’s mother's brother, and human for his father s sister s 
son. There is. however, a vagueness in the application of the>e terms, my 
informants applying all three terms kdriga. human, and > ad'a to the same relative. 
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Tliis vagueness may. of course, be due simply to a failure on my part fully to 
understand the system, but I think it was more than this. There remain two 
possibilities, either that my informants were themselves a little muddled, possibly 
bv the fact that they were using terms from different tribes or different languages, 
or else that this vagueness in the application of these terms was a feature of the 
system in its original form. 

Mv informant calls all Ipasa emu Gwaigalir mama or mama yard according as 
they are older or younger than himself. Thus his own father's mother and his 
father's sister's daughters older than himself are his mama. 

In the other blood division (Gwaimanzan) of the emu clan most of the Ipai 
men are hdrigo . Inman . or gauu/,ai to my informant : but there might be some men 
in this blood division whom he would call yuan or ,juanclii. being the sons of his 
uandainn. The sisters of these men would also be his tjuan. and he might marry 
them. 

Thus with regard to his father's clan (emu) my informant might not marry 
any Bus a. either Gwaigalir or Gwaimanzan : but, if the individual relationship 
allowed it. he might marry an Ipasa emu Gwaimanzan without breach of the tribal 
law. He might not marry an Ipasa emu Gwaigalir, i.e.. a woman of the same 
blood division of the clan as his father, although she is of the section into which 
he may marry. 

Mv informant'^ relation to the padimclan clan seems to have been exactly 
similar to his relation to the emu clan, though I did not trace out the individual 
relationships bv which this had come about. He calls — 

Kambu padimelan Gwaigalir. bdha or bdbvna. 

Gwaimanzan bdha or baba mi or bar inn or bdnddiaa. 

Bus'i Gwaigalir, hdmiun. 

Gwaimanzan. ha mint* or uandainn. 

Ipai Gwaigalir. hdnga. human or /janu/jai. 

Gwaimanzan. hariga . human . gamiijai or n nan. 

I pas a Gwaigiilir. mama. 

Gwaimanzan, mama or yuan. 

Thus, if he sought a wife from the padimelan clan it could only be one of the Ipasa 
section and Gwaimanzan blood. 

With regard to the ncimba (bony bream) clan. I believe that the position of my 
informant was the same as that in which he stood to the emu and padimelan clans, 
but I could not determine this with certainty. What is quite certain is that he 
could only marry an Ipasa of this clan and not a Busa. The doubt is whether he 
might only marry Ipasa namba Gwaimanzan, or whether he might also niarrv 
Ipasa namba Gwaigalir. 
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With regard to the opossum, mallee hen, brown snake. and nionitor lizard 
dans the position of my informant was quite different. In all these clans he could 
only marry Bu^a and might not marry Ipasa. In them the Kambu men are his 
kanga, human . yannyai, or yuan, and the Busa women are his mama or yuan. 
while the Ipai men are his baba . bdrian. or banddian , and the Ipa<a women are his 
hdmian and ivanddian. The position of the sections in these clans is therefore 
exactly the reverse of that of the sections in the emu. padimelan and bream 
clans. 

It must not be supposed, however, that he may marry any Bus a of the-e 
clans. He may only marry his yuan. the daughter of his wanddian. and may not 
marry his mama or mama yarn . the daughter of his honian. It is through gene a log if al 
relationships that it is determined which women are his him Ian and which hi** 
uandciia/t. Exactly what part is played by the blood divisions in tracing out these 
relationships f was unable to determine in detail. 

My informant, then, a Kabi bandicoot, might marry an Ipa>a of the emu. 
bream or padimelan clans, or a Busa of the brown snake, monitor lizard, opossum, 
mallee hen. and frilled lizard clans. I was not able to determine the proper marriages 
for other clans. Howitt (p. 211) gives an account of the marriage rules of the 
Wojaibon tribe, communicated to him by A. L. P. Cameron. From tin* 
information there given. I have compiled the table below, which shows the rules 
for intermarriage between pairs of clans : — 


Ipai intermarries* 

with. Kabi. 

Ipai intermat lies 

m itli Mari. 

Kambu 

Man. 

Kambu 

Kabo 

opossum 

kangaroo 


f bandicoot 

emu 

f black duc k 

Mild duck 
h bandicoot 

upos-um 

emu 

black duel 
fyvild duck 

kangaroo 

mallee lieu 

/black duck 
/wild duck 

mallee hen 

/ kangaivx > 
/bandicoot 


It will be seen that the proper marriages of bandicoot with emu. mallee hen 
and opo>Mim. as stated bv my informant, are the same as those given in the 
table. 

It is unfortunately now too late to obtain satisfactory information about the 
totemie ritual of this tribe. At the Burbdn , or initiation ceremonies, dances were 
formerly performed, each having some connection with some species of animal. 
I was told that when the animal was a totem the dance might only be performed 
by the men of the totemie clan. 
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There was no prohibition in this tribe against killing or eating the totemic 
animal. A man might eat his own totem just as freely as any otlwr 
animal. 

The Wopaibon had what have been called sex-totems. They believed in a 
special connection of some kind between the men of the tribe and the bat (pafaibal 
or pat/nhaln) and similarly between the women and the night owl (ual). The men 
would be very angry if the women killed a bat. and the women would be similarly 
offended if a man killed an owl. 

Besides the clan totems and the sex-totems there are in this tribe, as in others 
ot the same region, what I shall call personal totems. But while every individual 
belongs to a clan and therefore has a clan totem, only a certain number of men 
and women have personal totems. The personal totem is called germa and is 
some species of animal. A man or woman will in no circumstances kill or eat his 
or her gent -a. The possession of a personal totem enables the possessor to perform 
magic, and every medicine man (ivirigan) therefore has one or more personal totems. 
I was not able to obtain information as to the way in which the personal totem is 
acquired, as thi" is a secret matter known only to the medicine men. The more 
personal totems a tririgan has the more powerful is he in magic both good and 
evil. 


XOTE OX THE IpAMBAR TRIBE OR SUB-TRIBE. 

If the map published with the first part of the*e notes is compared with the 
map of the tribes of Xew South Wales published by Dr. John Fraser in his 
Aborigines of Xeir South Wales. 1892. it will be noticed that the Wopaibon tribe 
is not shown on the latter, their territory being shown by Fraser as divided between 
the tribes he names Wira-dhari. Ra-kan-ji and Gai-amba. The two first-named 
tribes are those I call Wiraduri and Bakandi. The third name, Ifiambar, is the 
subject of this note. 

Fraser's map mark" as belonging to the " Gaiamba " tribe a small part of the 
Wopaibon territory and the whole of the country of the Weilwan tribe. On p. 36 
of the work quoted Fraser mentions the " Xgaiamba " tribe, speaking of "the 
Xgaiamba black" .... who speak the Wailwan dialect." It is therefore 
clear Fraser uses the name Gaiamba or Xgaiamba to denote the tribe that I call 
Weilwan. this benur. I believe, the true tribal name formed from the negative 
ire it or tra il. 

Mv own enquiries seemed to show that the name Ijiambar (as my informants 
pronounced it) is the name of a part of the Weilwan tribe living on the Bogan 
River and adjoining the Wop a i bon. I was told that the negative in Ijiambar 
is ireil. This information was given not only by one of my Wopaibon 
informants, but also by a Mura war i and by a young man who called himself 
Ijiambar. 
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Mr. P. H. Mathews, in his Ethnological Notes on the Aboriginal Tribes of New 
South Wales an<1 Y/cfot in. writes of a tribe which he calls Xgeumba. and states that 
it formerly occupied the country from Brewarrina on the Darling Biver southerly 
up the Bogan almost to Xyngan. He distinguishes it from the Wail wan tribe and 
also from the ’* Wongaibon ** tribe. On turning to the vocabulary given by 
Mr. Mathews, we rind that the word for " no '* in this supposed tribe is 
'* vongai " (v'ujfu) which would make the Diambar a division of the Wdgaibon 
tribe. 

From the statements of my informants I feel sure that Fraser was right, and 
that the Ijiambar are really a local division of the AVeilwan. At any rate, the evidence 
is all against the existence of a separate Diambar tribe. 

Air. Ala thews gives an accoimt of the social organization of the Ijiambar about 
which it is necessary to make a few remarks. He states that the community is 
divided into two ” primary phratries " called “ Xgurrawun and *' AIumbunA 
with their feminine equivalents ” Xgurrawunga ** and “ Alumbunga.” " The 
Xgurrawun phratrv is again divided into two sections called Ipai and Kumbo. 
and the Alumbun phratrv into two, called Kubbi and Alurri." These names are 
those I have spelt Tjarawan and Aluambuan : but Air. Alathews gives them as 
the names of the two moieties, which, in the AVdqaibon tribe, are named Kilpupara 
and Ahikapara. It is possible, perhaps, that tlie AVeilwan have the same 
names for moieties that the AVopaibon have for divisions of a quite different 
character, but I think it is quite improbable. And as the information given 
by Air. Alathews cannot with any certainty be ascribed either to the AVeilwan 
or to the AAApaibon. it is impossible to make any use of it. It is possible 
that Air. Alathews met with the names Tjarawan and Aluanibuan. and drew 
the conclusion that they were the name" of phratries as he calls them. t.e.. of 
moieties. 

This is. perhaps, a suitable place to point out that it was to Air. Alathews that 
we owed our first knowledge of the blood divisions, which he described in the account 
of the Xgeumba tribe referred to above. It is to be regretted that he did not make 
a more thorough ^tiuly of the subject by means of genealogies. and -n provide us 
with the means of judging the part that these divisions play in tin* system of 
organization of the tribes in which they occur. 


The AIvrawari Tribe. 

The Alurawari tribe formerly occupied a stretch of count rv to tin* north-west 
of the Culgoa River. 

The tribe had the same form of local organization as the AVopaibon tribe, being 
divided into hordes with descent in the male line each horde owning and occupying 
a “ run ’’ or territory known as the nuig* of the horde. 
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There were name- for the inhabitants of different district-. Those living in 
the back country away from the Culgoa River were called Kapkargari, while those 
on the Culgoa itself were the T)andugari. These local divisions of the tribe 
(sub-tribes) probably -poke different dialect- of the Murawari language. 

The tribe wa- divided into four -tot ion- with the name* Ipai (feminine Ipasa), 
Kiibi (feminine Kiibisa). Miiri or Marivi (feminine Ma-a). and Kambo (feminine 
Bu*a). The section of a child i- determined by that of its mother in accordance 
with the following tabic : — 


Tim children of Ipa*a are Kiimbo and Bu*a. 

Kabi*a .. Man and Ma*a. 

Ma*a .. Kiibi and Kabila. 

Bu*a .. I]>ai and Ipa*a. 

Although the name- of the -ection- are the -a me as tlio-e of the Wbpaibon, 
yet the sections of the same name are not regarded a- equivalent when it is a 
quc-tion of marriage or relation-hip between member* of the two tribe-. For 
instance, a Kiimbu man of the Wogaibon tribe i* regarded as Kiibi in the Murawari 
tribe, and inver-ely a Wbpaibon Kiibi i* regarded a- being Kambo in Murawari. 
The equivalent cia— e- are thus 


Wd'jcubon. 

31 urmnn* . 

Ipai 

equivalent to Mari. 

Kiibi 

Kambo 

Mari 

Ipai. 

Kiimbu 

Kiibi. 


Mr. R. H. Mathews state* that the Murawari had name* for a dual division 
of the tribe, the " Ghana " division comprising the two sections Kiibi and Mari, 
and the Merugali " division comprising Kambo and Ipai. In the course of mv 
enquiries I did not come across these names, and at the time I did not remember 
that Mr. Mathews had recorded them, and so made no effort to verifv hi* 
statement. 

Each of the two moieties of the tribe — Miiri- Kiibi and Ipai-Kambo (or (firana 
and Merugali. if Mr. Mathews’ information is correct) — is divided into a number of 
totemie clans with descent in the female line. The totem of my chief informant 
(an Ipai) was l- ala (kangaroo), and that of another of my informants (a Mari) was 
kogai (opossum). Other Murawari clans were daqoain (padimelan) and bird 
(eaglehawk). A man's totem is called his u;i<b. i.e.. his '* meat." 
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V ithin each totemic clan there is a division according to blood. Some of the 
members of each clan are Gilya-goain. while the others are Bindi-goain. The 
former term means light or thin blood, and corresponds to the Gwaigalir of the 
Wopaibon and other tribes ; the second means thick or dark blood, and corresponds 
to Gwaimanzan. A child belongs to the same blood division as his mother. 
Air. R. H. Mathews lias described the blood divisions of the Murawari tribe, but he 
gives the names as " Magulu ** (sluggish blood) and Bumbiia," (swift blood). These 
names belong properly. I believe, to the Baderi tribe. 

There is the same association between the Gilya-goain and the shade of the 
top of the tree, and between Bindi-goain and the shade of the butt that has already 
been noticed in connection with the blood divisions of the Wopaibon. 

The totemic animals, and. perhaps, all animals, are classified into two divisions 
named Giga and Mandain. corresponding to the l)arawan and Muambuim of the 
W<>paibon. All animals laving hair or wool are Mandain. such as the kangaroo, 
opossum, etc., while snake*, lizards, and fishes are Giga. Some of the birds are 
Maintain, as the crow and the galah, while others — for example, the eagleliawk 
and the black cockatoo — are Giga. The bat is Mandain ; the common fly is Giga. 

The system of relationship of the Murawari is somewhat similar to that of the 
Wopaibon. We may begin by considering the relatives of a man's own section, 
taking for the purpose a man of the Ipai section. The men of his own section who 
are older than himself are all boicen or bouxn-boicea to him, and he is m non to them. 
The term boicen is applied in the first instance to an elder brother and to such 
relatives as a father's brother's son or a mother \ sifter's son if older than the speaker. 
The doubled form is applied in the first instance to a father's father and to his 
brothers, and is u*ed in addressing a man considerably older than the speaker. 
The term niacin is applied to a younger brother, to a father's brother's son. and to 
a son's son or brother's son's son. 

An Ipai calls all I pa* a either baba or hnriara . according a- they are older or 
younger than himself. For a grandparent the form babada (reciprocal maun dig a) 
is used instead of the simple baba (reciprocal mucin). This is the general rule, but 
1 believe that a special term mamma i* also applied to a mother's mother and her 
sisters. The term baba is applied to an older sister and to the relatives usually 
classified with older sifter in Australian systems. The term far turn is applied to 
younger sisters. 

Our Ipai calls allKambo hi* fat . i, thus applying this term to his mother's brothers, 
his wife’s father, his sister's sons and his daughter's husband. If the man i* markedly 
older than the speaker the doubled form far.i-lca.i is used, and a man con- 
siderably younger than the speaker is called hv.ijara. Ipai calls Busa, who 
are the sisters of his had. either faiia or fai.ama. The term faiia is applied in 
the first instance to mother and mother's sister, and the term kuiama to sister's 
daughter. 
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The above description gives ail the terms tliat are commonly used by a man in 
addressing or referring to the relatives of his own moiety of the tribe. It may be 
useful to repeat the terms in the form of a list : — 


bowen-boicen , father's father. 
botren. elder brother. 
in min . younger brother. 
baba . elder Aster. 
kwiara . younger sister. 


kaii or kazi-kaz i. mother's brother. 
kazi or kazi>jara, Aster's son. 
kaia. mother. 
kuzama . sister’s daughter. 


Tinning now to the relatives in the father's moiety, the system i> more complicated 
and more difficult to describe. It will be convenient to take each of the native terms 
in turn and explain its application. 

J)amain-y amain. — This term is applied to a mother's father and his brothers 
the reciprocal being jatnnin-nern, which is applied by a man to his daughter's son 
and brother's daughter's son. 

Pazag . — Applied by a man to his own father and his father's brothers. 

Kuzara. — Reciprocal of yazaj . applied by a man to his sons and his brother's 
sons. 

Mugi or rnugi-mugi . — Applied by a man to his father's sister. The doubled 
form is used of a woman considerably older than the speaker. 

Kundi-kundi. — A man applies this term to some of the women who are baba 
or kwirua to his father, but not to his own father's sister. His kundi-kundi are his 
mothers-in-law, the women whose daughters he might marry. 

Karnurdain. — Reciprocal of kundi-kundi. and therefore applied b\ a woman 
to her daughter's husband or to any man whom her daughter might mam. A man 
applies the term karmcalain to the brother of his kundi-kundi . i.e.. to his wife’s 
mother's brother. 

Kiri,/. — A man applies this term to the sons of his kundi-kundi . and therefore 
to his wife's brother and to las siAer's husband. 

X aba. — This is the term by which a man denotes the daughter of his kundi-kundi. 
i.e.. a woman whom he might marry. 

/ /a main. — A man applies this term to the sons of Ids “ father's siAer " (his mugi). 
To a man considerably younger than himself he will use the form tjamaiu-nera. 

Xabu or nabu-nabu. — Thi> term is applied to the daughters of a mugi {" father's 
sister "). A man may not marry his nabu. 

From the above account it appears that the Murawari system is of Tvpe II, 
but is not as fully developed as the more typical systems such as the Aranda. In 
particular a remarkable feature is the apparent absence of any term for wife’s father 
as distinguished from mother's brother. It is very difficult to be quite certain that 
there is no such term, but I did not find one in spite of enquiries. 
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In a man's own moiety it would seem tli.it he only recognizes one line of descent, 
the father's father not being distinguished from the mother's mother*^ brother. 
This line of descent is shown in the following table : — 


1 

Babada (or Min a //at) 

| 

Bow ex- Bowev 

(Mother's mother) 

(Mother * mother'* brother) 

j 

Kaia 

Ivazi-Kaze 

(Mother) 

i 

i 

(Mother's bi other) 

L . 

Baba or Ii a: tarn 

l 

Bowen or Mean 

(Sister) 

i 

( Brother) 

. I 

Ktr x a/t«a 

KAZI1)ARA 

(Sister*^ daughter) 

! 

(Sister's *on) 


Kiviara MuaX 


In the moiety to which his father belongs a man recognizes two lines of descent, 
to one of which his father belongs, while it is from the other alone that he may 
take a wife. This is illustrated in the following table : — 


1 

Murji 

(Father's sister) 

l 

Pazaj 

(Father) 

Ktirtdi-knndt 
(Wife's mother) (Wife' 

IvAR LAVA LAIN 

s mother's brother) 

. I 

A abu 

l 

i 

1) AMAIN 

X // ba 

1 

j 

Kirh) 

1 

Kundi-kundi 

K VRT AY A LAIN 

Kn'nira 

(Daughter) 

Ivrz.VKA 

(Soil) 



Jjanta t />- in / a 
(Daughter‘s daughter) 

1)amain-xera 
( D a u gl iter's >on) 


I believe that the above table faithfully represents the Mura war i system, but 
it was impossible for me, with the few informant < at my disposal, to make absolutelv 
certain of all the details. In particular. I am not Mire what term would be used 
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for the father's mother, and if the same term would also be applied to the wife's 
mother's mother. It seemed that one term, tj amain- g a main. \va> used for both 
these relatives, but I was not able to satisfy myself on the point. 

The important distinction is between the father'* sisters, whose daughters aiv 
nut marriageable, and those women who are a man's kundi-kundi and who-e 
daughters he may marry. The question as to whether a particular woman is tnugi 
or kundi-kundi to a particular man is settled by considering the actual individual 
relationship. In such matters the totem clan of the two individuals has aho r<* 
be taken into account, and also the blood division of each. 

As may be seen from the table, the children of a man's mugi are his nabu and 
ijamain (father's sister's son and daughter), while the children of his kundi-kuad * 
are his uitba and kirin . A man marries one of the women he calls nuba. 

The children of a nuba are kitiara , this being the term a man applies to bl- 
own and his brother's children. The children of his nabu are. I believe, hi* 
kundi-kiindi and karmvalain . This is a most important feature, and would seem 
to imply that a man may marry his own father's sister's daughter's daughter's 
daughter. When we consider this feature of the system we see that although at 
first sight it looks as if there w^ere two lines of descent in the father's moiety, yet 
there is really only one line of descent divided into twice the number of generations 
that we should expect to find. The table must then be rearranged as follows : — 


CO 

I 

1) AMAIN -I) AMAIN 

(Father's mother's brother) 

Mugi 

Pazai) 

(Father's sister) 

l 

(Father) 

l 

A abu 

I) AMAIN 

(Father's sister's daughter) 

(Father's sister's son) 

! 

Kundi-kundi 

I 

Karuwalain 

(Wife's mother) 

(Wife's mother's brother) 

X uba 

Knar) 

(Brother's wife) 

1 

(Wife's brother) 

r 1 

Kuxira 

Kuzara 

(Daughter) 

l 

(Son) 

j 

Ijamain-nera 

IJamain-nera 

(Daughter's daughter) 

(Daughter’s son) 
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It is possible that the mother's mother's brother's wife is called nnhn or nabu-nabit, 
but of this I could not be sure. 1 2 

The regulation of marriage in the Muxawari tribe is by relationship, and by 
that alone, as it is in all other Australian tribes about which we have full information. 
A man may marry any woman who is his nubn. and may not marry any other. Thus 
an Ipai cannot marry any Ipa?a or Busa, for these two sections do not include any 
women who are n"ba to him. He is not. however, confined to one of the other 
two sections but may marry into either of them. Some of the women who are 
miba to him are Ma-a. but others are Kiibisa. It is quite likely there is here a sy>tem 
similar to that of the AYbpaibon tribe, by which a man marries differently into 
different totem clans, but unfortunately I could not determine this. Further. I was 
not able to discover exactly the part played by the blood divisions in the system 
of relationship and the regulation of marriage. 

It is now too late to obtain any extensive information about the former totemic 
beliefs and practices of this tribe. A man or woman may freely eat of the totemic 
animal, anti indeed a man calls his totem his ivi I'i , this word being apparently the 
common word in this language for *’ meat " or flesh food. 

The only totemic ritual about which I could obtain any information at all was 
that constituted by certain ceremonies, each connected with one of the totemic 
species, which were formerly performed at the meetings for the initiation of young 
men. At such meetings there were performed sacred dances or corroborrees (not 
to be seen by women or the uninitiated) connected with animals such as the kangaroo, 
the opossum, the eaglehawk. etc. I was told that when the animal with which the 
dance was connected was a totem of one of the clans only the men of that particular 
clan would take part in it. If any man who did not belong to the opo<>um clan, 
for instance, should try to dance the opossum dance the men of that totem would 
be very angry with him. and there would probably be a fight. Such sacred animal 
dances were called, I believe, to>jba. It is now impossible to obtain information 
about their peculiar features or about their meaning. 

1 This peculiar leature of many systems of Type II is of the greatest impoitance for a proper 
understanding of the type, and unfortunately has been inadequately studied. It makes the 
system very difficult to determine exactly without the aid of very extensive genealogies, which 
are not easily obtained Irom tribes that have been for s^me time under whit" inhucive. I feel 
fairly certain in my own mind that the same feature exists in the \Vt>naibuii .system, an 1 that 
I should have been able to demonstrate it if I could have made out the exact u-es of the terms 
sad a , harija. and human in that tribe. But as I was not able to demonstrate it to my own 
satisfaction, I omitted any reference to it from my account. In a work on the Australian tribes 
that I am now preparing I shall deal fully with this and other peculiarities of Type II. Meanwhile 
it is to be hoped that any ethnologist working in the held m Australia will pay particular attention 
to this point, which seems to be sometimes overlooked. For comparison with another system 
showing the same feature, on the other suit' of the continent, the reader may refer to that of the 
Marduziuiera tribe described m this Journal, vol. xliii, p. 1S1. 

2 G 
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In connection with the initiation ceremonies, and probably connected with 
these dances, there were songs of a sacred character (not to be heard by women) 
relating to different species of animals. A man might know and sing the song of 
an animal that was not his totem, but he was expected to know the song of his 
own totem. 

A >acred >omr of the kangaroo (formerly Ming at the meetings for initiation) 
u as a* follows 

Kani/nba hula binun-buzun . 

Bakunai gucli. 

This brief refrain was repeated over and over again an indefinite number of 
times. The meaning of the song can only be discovered by reference to the myth 
with which it is connected. The legend to which this particular song refers is one 
that relates how. at a spot on the Xarran River, Bakunai divided the black fellows 
into groups, giving each group a totem and sending them off in different directions. 

I was unfortunately unable to hear the detailed story. 

Besides the sacred songs mentioned above, there were songs of a non-saered 
character (or which might, at any rate, be heard by women), also connected with 
animals of different species. Of these songs a man would always know the song 
of his own totem animal, but he might know and sing the songs of other animals 
as well. A clever *' man (/.<?. a man powerful in magic) could sing the song of a 
particular animal in such a way that he could draw all the animals of that species 
away from the neighbouring countries into his own country. Such a clever man 
might sing the kangaroo, and the kangaroos would come from all directions into his 
hunting ground. 

As an example of this kind of song, I give below the opossum song sung to me 
by a man of the opossum totem. In order that the song may be understood it is 
necessary to give first of all the legend to which it refers. 

There is a spot in the country of the Baderi tribe, known by the name of 
BuVpaih . which is famous in legend as being the place where, in the early da vs of 
the world, many of the ancestors were turned into animals, giving rise to those 
species which still exist. At Bui' pain certain stones are pointed out which were once 
men and women, for while some of the ancestors became animals others were turned 
into stone. 

The first source of all the trouble was Kiwi (native cat). Kiwi lived in the 
camp of his uncle (mother's brother) Bind'elain (bat). One day Bind’elain was out 
searching for wild honey with his nephew, when Kiwi made an excuse ami returned 
to the camp where the two wives of Binddain were awaiting the return of their 
husband, and there he lay with the two women. Xow Binlelain was a man skilled 
in magic, and he knew that his nephew was doing wrong. So he returned towards 
his camp to take vengeance on Kiwi and on his unfaithful wives. Xear the camp 
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he found a bee s nest, and lie cut three holes in the tree in which it was contained, 
and then he called to his wives and to Kiwi to come and take the honey. "When 
they came he pointed out to them the holes he had cut, and all three of them drew 
near and put each an arm into one of the holes. Then by the power of his magic 
BuvMain caused the holes to become smaller, imprisoning by their arms the three 
guilty ones. Plis two wive* he killed, but Kiwi succeeded in freeing himself and 
fled. 

When he had killed his two wives. Bin Main cut off small pieces of their skin 
and tied them in his beard. Xow the sifters of the dead women came to visit their 
sisters, and they came to the camp and could not find their sifters : but they saw 
the pieces of skin hanging in the beard of their brother-in-law and recognized them. 
In haste they returned to their mother, telling her of what they had seen and of 
how her daughters were certainly dead, dain by their husband, who now carried 
in his beard the dreadful trophies of hi* vengeance. When the brothers of the two 
dead women heard of what had befallen their sisters they vowed vengeance and 
declared that Bin lelain must be killed. 

Xow about this time there was a great meeting at Bui path at which all the 
ancestors came together, and there was singing and dancing for many days and 
nights. BinMain was there, of course, and his brothers-in-law sought for an 
opportunity to slay him and so avenge the murder of their sisters. But Bin Main, 
being powerful in the exercise of magic, knew' their thoughts, and was wary, 
keeping his spears and shield ever with him. even when lie *at to witness a 
dance. 

Then those who sought the death of Bin Ida in took counsel together, and they 
agreed that if they could make BinMain laugh he might forget his watchfulness 
and they, being ready for the moment when it came, might kill him. One after 
another the ancestors danced before Bin Main, grotesquely painted, striving with 
every absurditv of posture and movement to make him lose himself in laughter ; 
but not one might succeed. Then came Dircin (black cockatoo with red tail), who 
bedaubed his rum]) with red paint, and postured and danced before Bin Mam. 
and when he turned his rump to him, all daubed with red as it was. and moved 
it up and down and from side to dde. then Bui lehtin no longer could keep from 
laughing. He laughed long, and in hi* laughter he forgot his danger and his 
weapons, and he rolled from Ade to side. The men who had waited for their 
opportunity W'ere waiting still, and when they saw him thus at their mercy they 
seized him and threw him on the fire. 

It would seem that Bin Main, burnt in the fire, became a bat. and that there 
followed a great fight in which manv of the ancestors were turned to ."tone while 
others became animals of different kinds, the ancestors of the animals of those 
species at the present day. In the course of the fight many of the ancestors were 
burnt with the fire, and the animals of to-day still show the marks of those burn". 


2 o 2 
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There wa^ probably muck more of the legend originally, but the above will 
^uttice to explain in some degree the song of the opossum. The opossum and his 
wife are supposed to be walking away from Btd'p'iin after the events related above, 
returning to their own country. They have been burnt in the fire and are »ore. 
The ^ong con-hts of a number of short phrases, which are repeated an indefinite 
number of times. It begins thus : — 

pitta hjuti yalina Bti 'jjulb yala. 

Foot burnt we two Bulpain at. 

Dina mabor jjalina. 

Foot better we two. 

I Ya la-ila d*na mabor . 

Walking foot better. 

Wa hi-ila daron-daron. 

Walking the hollow tree. 

The song continues with the constant repetition of these phrases, often returning 
to the beginning, and with new phrases introduced at each fresh repetition. Some 
of these phrases are : — 

Me kill hi, catching lice. 

lj ami rant a , we must stop and rest. 

Gambanfara wa ht-ila , tired (or sore) in the leg walking. 

Kunta mo r a wa 'a-ila, walking along at night. 

Baba ray a. the flower of the Gidyea (the food of the opossum). 

Each of these phrases constitutes, as it were, a ver>e or line of the song, which, in 
this way, by the constant repetition of old phrases and the steady introduction of 
new, can be continued as long as the singer likes. 

In addition to the clan totemism, this tribe, like others of the same region of 
Australia, has a system of personal totems. The personal totem is called in Murawari 
ijerbain. Only men and women wdio are skilled in magic have personal totems, 
and their magical skill depends on the possession of the totem. One of my 
informants had as his yerbain the porcupine (kayara), lizard (banna). and carpet 
snake ( kamul ). A medicine man is believed to keep within his bodv an animal 
of the species that is his personal totem, and to be able to produce it at will and 
send it to work magic (either good or evil) upon others. The fat paunch of one 
sorcerer w r as mentioned to me as evidence of the possession by him of powerful 
totems which he kept therein. Women may possess personal totems and work 
magic by their means. I met with one woman who had several totems, one of 
them being the water-rat. 

A man or woman may on no account kill or eat his or her personal totem. 
If any person kills an animal of a species that is the yerbain of a medicine man 
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who is in the camp he will be careful to cook it a long way from the camp for fear 
of offending the sorcerer and his totem. 
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XOTE ON THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF TRIBES OF XEW SOUTH WALES. 

The social organization of the tribes of the Murray-Darling basin presents 
certain peculiar features, a fuller knowledge of which is very desirable for any 
theoretical discussion of the more important problems of Australian sociology. 
My visit to the Wbpaibon and Murawari tribes was undertaken in the hope that 
I should be able to supply the missing information. I was only partly successful, 
and have not since been, and shall not in the future be, able to make a second trip 
and complete the work. I did. however, succeed in adding something to our 
knowledge of these tribes. 

In the first place, it is now clear that two at least of the tribes of this region 
possess relationship systems of Type II similar in important respects to those of 
western, central, and northern Australia, and this makes it probable that the other 
tribes of the region have systems of the same type. However obscure some of 
the features of the regulation of marriage in these tribes may still remain, we now 
know that the fundamental basis of the system is the same as that of the Aranda, 
Dieri and Marduzunera tribes. That this was so had been stated on several 
occasions by Mr. R. H. Mathews, but his statement was inadequate because it was 
not backed up by a knowledge of the system of relationship. 

With regard to the blood divisions. I have been able to demonstrate one 
important, possibly the most important, function. Wherever there is a relationship 
system of Type II marriage becomes difficult to arrange owing to the excessive 
limitations imposed by the system. In different parts of Australia we find attempts 
to get over this difficulty by modifying the system in some way or other. In the 
W npaibon tribe another difficulty i* caused by the nature of the totemic clan. How 
this comes about can be readily explained. There is a tendency, easily perceived in 
some Australian tribes, and probably present in all. to maintain the unity of the 
clan as a part of the system of relationship bv means of a rule that if an individual 
stands in a close relation to one member of the clan, then that must determine his 
relation to all the members of the clan. This tendency can be seen at work in the 
system of the Yaralde tribe already described in these note*. In that tribe we 
find localized totemic clans with male de&eent. In a man's own clan all the men 
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are ” father father/' ** father," ** brother.*' £; son," or son's son " to him. In 
his mother's clan all the men stand in one or other of these relations to his mother, 
and since the relation of a man to his own mother is a very close one, he is directly 
related to the whole clan and applies the same term to all the men or all the women 
of that clan of one generation. He treats in the same way the clans of his own 
father's mother, his mother's mother, and also those of his father's father's mother 
and his mother's father's mother. Beyond this limit there is a difference, and the 
man does not stand in a definite relationship to the clan as a whole, but reckons 
his relationships to different individuals of the clan. If there were not a limit 
>omewhere then marriage would become altogether impossible, or. if a man wa> 
still permitted to marry his mother's mother's brother's daughter's daughter, would 
be extremely difficult. 

In the AVdpaibon tribe we have totemic clans with female descent. There is 
aho some evidence that each horde constituted a local clan with male descent, 
but not totemic. The number of totemic clans seems to have been verv small. 
Howitt's informant only discovered nine, and I have only been able to add a few 
to his list. Consequently the clans, or some of them, were very large, and the size 
of the clans was increased by the fact that the clan system was inter-tribal, extending 
through a number of tribes, some of which, such as the Kamilarai and Wirad'uri. 
occupied ven large area^ of country. That is to say a man was able to claim clan 
relationship with men of other tribes coming from a countrv far distant from his 
own. and speaking a different language. 

If we now follow out the results of the tendency to fix the relationship of an 
individual to a whole clan on the basis of a close relation to one individual of 
the clan, we see that this would act as a very serious restriction on marriage, which 
it would not do if there were a large number of smaller clans. 

Xow the blood division removes this restriction to some extent bv splitting 
each clan into two parts, and confining what we may call clan relationship to one 
of the parts. Thus the Wbpaibon man whose father was of the Gwaigalir blood of 
the emu clan thereby found himself in a fixed and definite relationship to all emu 
Gwaigalir men and women from no matter how distant a part of the countrv thev 
might come. But with regard to emu Gwaimiinzan, there was no general relationship. 
Those in his own part of the country were apparently related to him through the 
system of local clans, but those in more distant parts were related to him only 
through individual relationships traceable through genealogical connections. 80 
that while he might not marry any emu Gwaigiilir, and could not marry emu 
Gw'aimanzan of his own part of the country (through the local relationship), he 
might marry emu Gwaimiinzan from a more distant part, always provided that the 
individual relationship was such as to permit it. 

Thus, so far from adding a new restriction upon marriage, the system of blood 
divisions actually serves to avoid certain restrictions that would otherwise exist. 
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It would be unsafe to conclude that this is the only function of the blood divisions, 
but it is certainly one of its functions in the Wogaibon tribe, and I think we are 
justified in concluding that it R probably one of its functions in the other tribes 
in which it exists. 

I was unable to determine the social functions (if they have any) of the divisions 
named I)arawan and lluambuan in Wopaibon, and Giga and Mandain in Murawari. 
It was clear to me that they could only be studied satisfactorily in the mythology 
of the tribes, which it is now. I fear, too late to recover. They are very evidently 
an essential part of the elaborate system of classification of natural species which 
exists in these tribes as in so many others of Australia. Such systems of classification 
are extremely difficult to study, requiring ample time and patience, involving as 
they do enquiries into natural history and into mythology, and very frequently into 
language also. The influence of these divisions on the social life would clearly be 
through the totem clans, and would have to be sought probably in the ceremonial 
which is no longer in existence. The genealogies that I collected did not serve to 
throw any light on this matter. 

Turning now to the problems relating to the four sections and their inter- 
marriage, I have been able to establish the important fact that in the Wupaibon 
tribe the sections are not at all the same thing as they are in some Australian tribes, 
where thev are divisions of the whole tribe, but are divisions of the totem clan, 
and with relation to the system of relationship the section of a certain name in one 
clan is not equivalent to the section of the same name in another clan. We have 
a similar feature in many parts with regard to two neighbouring tribes, the sections 
in one tribe not being equivalent to the sections of the same name in the other. 

I have found numerous instances of this in extern Australia, and the A\6paibon 
and Murawari tribes afford another example. 

There is, therefore, no general rule in the Wdpaiboii tribe regulating marriages 
between the sections. A man may marry his yuan wherever she is to be found. 
If he belongs to the Kabi section of the bandicoot clan, then in the padimelan clan 
his yuan are all Ipasa, but in the opossum clan his yuan are Busa. He may marry 
either or both of these without his marriage being in any sense " anomalous. “ 

In a note in Man, vol. xvi, 1916, 98. Mr. R. C. E. Long has put forward an 
interesting hypothesis as to how the peculiar system of marriages in the Wbpaibon 
and Wiraduri tribes, as recorded by Howitt, may have come about, his suggestion 
being that the section names may have been introduced into these tribes from two 
different directions at about the same time. The explanation seems to me quite 
plausible, but I am not able to find any definite evidence in favour of its reality. 
The information I collected about the sections and the totemic clans and their 
connection with the system of relationship is not, however, by any means complete, 
and I think we must be very cautious in the importance we attach to hypotheses 
based on incomplete information. They are useful, chiefly, for directing research 
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in the field, and there they may be of very great value. Mr. Long makes no attempt 
to explain the so-called anomalous " marriage- of the Kamilarai. which were 
recorded long ago by Ridley, and since they are also a matter of the inter-marriages 
of certain totem clans it would seem likely that they are due to the sime causes as 
the " anomalous “ marriages of the AYopaibon. 

In comparing the tribes of this part of Australia with others there are certain 
distinguishing feature- which mud be kept in mind in any attempt to understand 
or explain their social system. The first is the great relative importance and 
independence of the totemic clans. A second is the freedom of communication 
that apparently characterized the whole of the eastern half of the Murray-Darling 
basin. One indication of this is the great extent of such large tribes as the AYiradiiri 
and the Kamilarai. which may be seen by comparing the area occupied by these 
two tribes on the map in the first part of these notes with the areas occupied by 
the tribes on the lower Murray River. There are other indications that point the 
same way. Connected with this is the extent to which in this region the totemic 
system has become an inter-tribal organization. It would seem probable that the 
peculiarities of the social system of these tribes are to a great extent due to the 
attempt to adjust over a wide area an organization that must certainlv (if we are 
to judge by other parts of the continent) have presented many local differences. 


Errata in Part I. 

As I was unable to correct the proofs of the first part of these notes, I append 
a list of errors that escaped notice : — 

Page 224, line 9, after distinguish, add ”in Australia.** 

225, line 4 from bottom, read Lake Alexandria.” 

., 231. line 13, for ’* Siwurinderar ’* read *’ Liwurinderar.” 

232, lines 6. 7. and 13, the words ” brothers and sifters ” should be between 
inverted commas. 

,, 235. line 22, the words " brothers and -isters ” should be between inverted 

commas. 

,, 236. line 9. for with the ” read “ with other.” 

237. lines 2 and 3 from bottom, the words ** brothers and sisters ” should 
be between inverted commas. 

237, lines 14 and 13, the words ’* brothers and sisters ” should be between 
inverted commas. 
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Page 242, line 6 from bottom, for ** hlrilbali " read '* b/nl bali 

243, line 5 from bottom,, for ” Waragnbip ** read '* imratjalup 

244. line 25, read (" markilabj = two brothers together ”). 

246, lines 10. 11. and 12 from bottom,, read ’* l)aiyau. Xanait. Yirau.** 

247. lines 23 and 24 and lines 32 and 33, page 248. line 6, and page 249. 

lines 12 to 14, should be in small type. 

250. line 4 from bottom, read ” Mdli-)ncif.' 7 

251. line 17. read “ Lungundararn. 

252. line 19. for (“ Korn *') read ('* horn ”). 
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THE RELATIONSHIP SYSTEMS OF THE AYAXGOXDE AND WAHEXGA 

TRIBES, NY AS ALAND. 

By Meredith Saxdersox. M.R.C.S.. F.R.G.S. 

I. — The Waxgoxde. 

1. The AYangonde are a Bantu tribe inhabiting that part of Central Africa 
adjacent to the north-west shores of Lake Xyasa. They are a somewhat primitive 
people, as yet little contaminated by European civilization ; they are intensely 
conservative and their customs differ from those of neighbouring tribes. As a 
result of this conservatism their system of relationship still bears, in its nomenclature, 
evidence of its evolution from exogamy in its most primitive form, and of all Xyasa - 
land tribes the AATmgonde have probably been least influenced by contact with others. 
In recent history they were victimized from time to time both by Arab slavers and by 
the Angoni. but neither appear to have left any trace of their domination. It should 
be mentioned, however, that the chieftainship was usurped some 10 (0 generations 
ago by an adventurer who. according to tradition, came from the north-west 
(towards Tanganyika) and whose descendants still form the ruling caste. It may 
be that some new customs were introduced at this time, though this is denied by 
the descendants of the old nobility, who still retain a large share of influence in 
tribal council. 

2. Definition >\ — Ilumbu = ” brother ” 1 * to ” sister.** or sister ” to brother.” 
A man calls his elder " brother ” wl'ubnvangn : a younger one nung'nna : the same 
terms are used by a woman for her ” sisters.” All children of uncles and aunt' 1 are 
regarded as brothers ” and " sisters,” including those of maternal uncle and of 
paternal aunt ; those of father’s elder ” brother,'* of mother's elder sister,' : and 
of mother's brother.” are called U'afotbt, irrespective of age. 

The term immyito is often used, irrespective of sex. as alternative for 4 ‘ brother ” 
or .Aster : its real meaning is rather ** kinsman." and it may also be used for 
any relative or connection except the age-classes immediately above or below that 
of the speaker (e.g.. father or son), as it implies a degree of intimacy not permitted 
with those degrees. 1 Yanojitn means s: my *’ (lit. *' our ”) “ kinsman ” ; the second 
and third persons are icannjinn and ivnnvjao respectively : there is no singular 
form. 

1 The um_‘ of in verterl commas with English terms of relationship indicates that they Tire 

used in the full c Unificatory sense. 
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Mwixaxgu (“ my compeer “ — other fornix, tmcimiko. “ thy ” or *' one’s compeer.” 
h» iv make, htivuntn. nnvinino, normao. ” his.” ” our. “ vour. * ” their compeer : 
plural, xvina ngu . etc.). This term is used much a> uxniigifo. but its meaning is slightly 
different, as it definitely implies equality, and may be applied to a companion as 
opposed to a relative. When coupled to a term of relationship it has the meaning 
of “ fellow, e.g .. nkast-nnrimwju. “ my fellow-wife ” : or it indicates an absence of 
formality in intercourse with that degree of relationship. Thus tewisHkolo-tnivinattf/n 
is always used in preference to navisakuht by itself, and indicates that a grandson 
treated as a '‘brother.” a younger “brother.” but an equal. 

Xdamu is used by a man for men only and by a woman for women only. Of 
a man the term includes the husbands of his “ listers ” and the “ brothers ” of all 
women who are his ivakosi . A woman's ndtuno are the wives of her “ brothers *’ 
and the "sister- of any man whom die oath n/h/n/t . (See nhtsi and 
“•Jo me.) 

Xkogro (“ thy or “ one's nko-') is the husband of a daughter, or the parent, 
male or female, of a wife or husband. Seeing that a grand-daughter h called nka*i. 
it is possible that a man formerly married the daughter of his daughter, and called 
the husband of his daughter nkogho as a potential father-in-law. 1 If this be so. it 
would suggest that marriage with a son's daughter was not permitted. a< the term 
nkogho may be u<ed for either a man or a woman, and a son's wife is always called 
nkatitwana . never nkogho. The me of the term nkasi for the daughter of a son may 
have arisen subsequently, by analogy, after marriage with a daughter's daughter 
had fallen into desuetude. A senior nkogho (e.g.. parent of wife) is usually addressed 
as Tata or Yotea. and a son-in-law as navanango. 

MwisuKrur = any grand-relation, male or female : it includes grandfather 
and grandmother, grandson and grand-daugliter. A male novisakahi is called 
ovvuiangu by a man and ndutne bv a woman : a female inivisuknbt is called nkosi 
by a man and novitwogu by a woman. (See a ho para. 3 (4) below.) 

Xyexya (rf. the ChiHenga word t/gtnge- “far”) is a great grand-relation, 
male or female, senior or junior. 

Xkatixkati similarly is a great-great-grand-relation of any kind. 

Xkasi includes wife of a “ brother.” uterine or otherwise : female irisuknbf, 
including wives of " grandsons ” and of “grandfathers.” but excluding “ grand- 
daughters ” of wife : all “ sisters “ of a wife : daughters of a wife's “ brothers *' ; 
wives of “ grandsons “ by marriage, and the “ grandmothers ” of a wife : wife of 
maternal uncle : and. of course, own wife. 

Similarly Xdcme includes husband of a ” sister ” : male a'isnbdu including 
husbands of “ grand-daughters “ and of “grandmothers”; all “brothers” of a 
husband : sons of all “ sisters “ of a husband : husband of father's *■ sister ” : 

1 Mrs. Sehgman called to my notice a -Tmilai po.-.-sihility among the WaVao, and I am 
indebted to her for the sun crest ion. 
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husbands of " grand-daughters ’* by marriage (but not ” grandsons ** by marriage) : 
the " grandfather " of a husband : and own husband. 

Tata includes own father, his “ brothers ** and “ sisters," and the husband 
of father's " sister " ; also husband of mother's sister. By courtesy the term is 
used for all " fathers " of a wife or husband (instead of nkoyho). or to any superior 
in station or age, whether related or not. 

Yhva (mother) includes own mother, her “ brothers ** and “ listers *' the 
wives of the father's “ brothers '* and the wives of a woman's maternal uncle. The 
term may also be used for the mothers of a wife or husband, or as a mere term of 
respect. 

These terms (Tata and Yuwa) are used only in speaking of one's own fathers 
or mothers, the possessive adjective. ” my " or ” our." being invariably omitted. 
For other person*. the old Bantu words Wise and Xyixa are substituted : e.g.. gbno. 
incise , wcisewice. au'isao (” thy.** “his." “your." “their father "), plurals aivatata. 
awauso. aivaicise . etc. (” my " or “ our." “ thy," “ his fathers." etc.). So unyoko . 
angina . unyutennce, vnyinaivo (“thy." “his." “your." “their mother "), plurals 
uicaginva . < ucanyoko , aicanyina , etc. (“ my or “ our. ” thv." “ his mother "). 

Mwaxa = son or daughter, including, of course, those of “ brothers v and 
“ sisters." and of wife. 

Xk am wax a. obviously derived from nkazi ica on can a (“ wife of a son "), may 
be used by either a man or a woman for that degree of relationship. 

Mweghaxisi (= mu-eglm-na-uswe . “ marry with us." from kictyha. “ to marry ") 
or Kitwasi ( = Ki-ticala-na-usice. “ marry with us." from kuticala, “ to marry "). 
The former is said to be a Kinyakyusa w^ord. 1 now' in general use. and the latter the 
old Ki ago ntle w~ord ; either may be used to denote a paramour of one's wife, and as 
a result the term mninangn is usually added wdien referring to a husband of the 
speaker's potential wife, which is its special meaning, in order to deprive it of any 
suggestion of offence. 

Xkasi-Mwtxaxgt (” my fellow- wife ") is the corresponding term used bv a 
woman for the wife of a potential husband, but it is not generallv used among the 
potential wives of a man. as such. The actual wives of a man. however, refer to 
each other by means of this term, and to their husband's potential wives. 

Xasexue denotes a father's sister of either a man or a woman, and reciprocally 
a “ brother's " child of a woman. It probably has reference to the right of marriage 
possessed by a man with the daughter of his wife's ” brother." (See para. 3 (3) 
below'.) 

Mwipwa includes motherV brother and sister's son or daughter of a man. 
and mother's brother of a woman. A woman calls her sister's son tain we. (See 
para. 3 (C) below.) 

1 The Wanyakvusa are a tribe racially allied to the Wankonde, and inhabiting neighbouring 
territory. 
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Mwiko is very nearly a translation of the word tuba, and may be used either 
of things or of forbidden degrees of relationship. 

*3. The following points are noteworthy : — 

(1) The wife of a ” brother/* whether older or younger, uterine or not. is called 

by the sane* term ( n \ a- a wife. I am inf* »rmed that *exua 1 intercourse, 
though not countenanced, is not uncommon, and such cases are apt to 
be treated leniently Should they come to (native) court. This might 
be regarded as evidence of former ” group marriage^/* but it should 
be noted that a man's first heir i- hi> brother, who succeeds to the wives 
in common with the rest of the " property/ ? 

The same term (ndiune) is used by a woman for the brothers " 
of her husband as for the husband himself, and their wives are wafotsi- 
irinabe ( = “ her fellow-wives 

(2) The ” si>ter* " of a wife are also called nkasi. The husband of the eldest 

of a family has a prior right to marry her uterine sister^. and a semi- 
right to her other ** sister?* " : Mich marriages are very common. Any 
man who marries a woman to whom another has a prior right becomes 
hiivegltaniai (or kit art si) to the ousted one. (See Definitions.) Reciprocally 
a woman calls her " sister's r * husband nda„ie. even after her marriage 
to another. 

(3) A man has the right to marry the daughter of his wife's “ brother " as 

among the Thonga. 1 and the wife of the wife's “ brother * r is called 
bkoylo (^ee Definitions) : the son of the wife’s “ brother " is often 
called mJmnH instead of nucu)>a. There is a special term for a father's 
sister, which is reciprocally u>ed by a woman for her “ brother's " 
daughter : the term vkasi-nnviiuuhju ( = “ my fellow-wife v ) does not 
appear to be used by her unless and until her husband actually marries 
the girl. This special term is bosenye. and it can hardly be mere coin- 
cidence that it so closely resembles the Xandi term senyet for father's 
sister 2 (na- being a common Bantu prefix, usually honorific, and. on 
the other hand, the terminal -t merely formative). 

A woman calls the soil of her husband's ** sister " mbmie. (See 
para. (G) below.) 

(4) All 44 grand-daughters." except those by marriage, are called nlcasi. but 

marriage has never been allowed within living memory ; the husband of 
these “grand-daughters " are called nmcyhanisi (kitivasi), A “ grandson " 
is not called ndarnu but (nncLsiiknln) mivinabya l — " my compeer ") ; 

1 B. Z. Seligman, ‘ k The relationship systems of the Xandi, Masai and Thonga. M>in, 
April, 1917, 46 (quoting Jun*>d). 

- Sefigman, lor. rif.. quoting Hollis, “ The Xandi." 
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his wife is called nkasi. like the wife of a '‘brother/* not »koyho. Thb 
appear* to be the result of the law that a man may have to marry hi- 
“grandmothers/* (See para, 3.) 

Similarly a woman call- lier " grandson ndann\ and hi*? wife 
ithi*i-tniviiiant)H. 

Xo dG emotion G made between the otGprmg of a '* -on “ and that 
of a " daughter/* either by a man or a woman. 

** Grand-daughters ** by marriage are not called a hast by a man. nor 
are " grandsons " by marriage called ndinne by a woman : the term 
/// o:is>ikulu-H'}i'iito ngn is used in either case. It is of interest to note, 
however, that the wives and husbands of these relations are called bicasi 
and ndume respectively, which is evidently a relic of the period when 
the whole tribe was divided into two cla^e 5 . marriageable and unmar- 
nageable : >ince a *' grandchild ** by marriage belonged to the latter 
class, his or her spouse mu>t be included in the former. 

.3) All " grandmothers “ are termed alrtsi. except perhaps the sisters of the 
paternal grandfather : ,-omc say that these should be classed as “ sister.** 
as the sister of one's tttichffwga (grandfather), because ekasi would not 
be polite to the nasenge of one's father. Others deny this and include 
all grandmothers as nkasi. and it is doubtful whether the objection is 
not modern. The same applies to the " grandmothers ** of a wife. 

A man often has to marry his “ giandmothers " on the death of lii- 
“ grandfather/ 5 though if the latter were a chief or a rich man the heir 
would probably marry them as part of the property. The rule appears 
to be that it is the duty of any man to marry his “ grandmothers "if 
they are destitute. 

A woman calls all her *’ grandfathers ** ndarne. though actual 
marriage is not permitted. It is difficult to say whether this is due to 
analogy with the relationship of a man to his " grandmother/’ or G 
the corollary of that to his “ grand-daughter." Since marriage with a 
*• ^rand-daughter " is not uncommon in other tribes, it may be that it 
was oiiginallv the reason for a woman calling her grandfather ndtonc 
among the AVangonde. but that the per&Gtence of the terminology 
after -ueh a marriage came to be regarded as incestuous is partly due 
to analogy. 

As a result of the similarity of relationship between grandparents 
and grandchildren the same term mrisnhih* is used for both. There 
was formerly a special term for grandparents (mbaya), but it is now 
obsolete. 

(b) Tin* relationship between mother's brother " and ‘/Aster V ? son is peculiar, 
m that the term is used reciprocally (nnnpiea). man calls the wife of hi- 
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maternal uncle nkasi . ami she calls him ndume . As a lister’s son comes very 
low down in the table of succession, this cannot be due to their prospective 
relationship should the maternal uncle die. and it may be that the 
relationship of husband’s sister's son is (or was) regarded as analogous 
to that of wife’s brother’s daughter. On the other hand, if the father 
of X exercises his right to marry his wife's brother’s daughter, this girl, 
from being the " sister “ of X. becomes his ** mother.'* and her mother 
(the wife of X’s maternal uncle) becomes his *' grandmother " and 
therefore his nkasi. 

(7) Cross-cousins are classed as ** brothers and ” sisters." and all fh>t coudiu* 

are. therefore, unmarriageable. 

(8) It is of interest to note that a kind of marriage by capture is still in vogue 

among the Wangonde. It may be performed either with or without 
the consent of the woman, but, except in the case of a woman to whom 
the man has a right by relationship, her father's sanction is necessary, 
and at least part of the dowry must be paid beforehand : usually, the 
woman is aware that the marriage has been proposed. 

The bridegroom, assisted by some friends, either lies in wait for 
the woman, on the way to the water-supply for instance, or decoys her 
out of the village by means of a spurious message, and carries her off 
to his home. Her relatives would be bound in honour to rescue her if 
the bridegroom were so maladroit a^ to make it impossible for them 
to affect ignorance of the abduction. It is said that the marriage is 
sometimes consummated by force with the assistance of the companions 
of the bridegroom : in anv case, a small present to the girl personally 
is necessarv before consummation. 

4. Successio ?), — The order of succession is liable to modification if the legal 
heir is considered unsuitable for anv reason. The relationships are put in the following 
order of precedence : — 

(1) Younger brother by ^ame father and mother. 

(2) Younger brother by same father and different mother. 

(3) Any younger " brother." 

Note . — It would be considered infra dig. for an elder " brother " to 
take the name of his junior, so that, although he has a prior right to the 
property, he would appoint a younger ** brother " to the name. In such 
a case he may choose which of the “ wives " of the deceased he likes, in 
addition to the cattle. 

(4) Eldest surviving son (own begetting). 

(5) Eldest soil of elder brother (by the same father). 

(6) Eldest son of younger brother (by the same father). 
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(7) Eldest nor [pirn, i.e .. eldest soil of eldest sister. 

(8) Eldest son of a younger sister. 

(9) Eldest grandson of the father's elder brother. 

(10) Eldest grandson of the father's younger brother. 

(11) Eldest grandson of the father's sister. 

(1*2) Eldest grandson of the mother's sister. 

(13) Eldest grandson of the mother’s brother. 

(14) Eldest grandson of the eldest brother by the same mother (not father). 

(15) Eldest son of own son or daughter. 

(10) Eldest grandson of a younger brother. 

(17) Eldest grandson of a sister. 

5. All nkogho must be feared/ 5 i.e., avoided on all occasions : a woman must 
cover her head if unavoidably in their presence. These rules do not differ 
greatly from those found in other parts of the world, except that a man's 
*’ fear " of his wife’s mother is greatly lessened after the birth of a child to the couple. 
They have to be much more strictly observed by a woman than by a man. 

II. — The AVahenga. 

1. The term AA/aHenga is somewhat loosely applied to a group of Bantu peoples 
living to the south of the AVangonde, and is often used as synonvmous with AVaTum- 
buka. AVakamanga. and AAkiPoka. It is adopted here for convenience, though 
properly only applicable to those living in the valley of the S. Rukuru River, often 
called the Henga A’alley : the word henga means chief ” in some Bantu languages, 
but the valley h said to have been named after a chief who settled in it. 

The information detailed here as to relationships has been derived from natives 
whose birthplace is the Xkhamanga plains to the north of the S. Rukuru River and 
west of the “ Henga Ahxlley." but as far as lias been ascertained it applies equallv 
to the rest of the group. These people prefer to be called Wakamanga, and they 
have a tradition that their forefathers came from the East across the Lake (Nvasa) : 
they are now. however, so mixed bv inter-marriage with the other small groups 
mentioned above that the practice of including them all under the term AVaHenga 
has been followed here. 

2. Definitions — AIdumbu = brother ’* to £ * sister, ” or dster ’’ to “ brother/’ 
An elder ‘'brother” is Mkclu, a younger one Mnung’cna, of a man : the same 
terms are used by a woman of her “ sisters/’ The children of the father's elder 
brother are called AVakclu irrespective of age, as also those of the mother’s elder 
sister. 

Mwanamnyane (** my fellow-child/* other forms A 1 wan a mn yin u, AIwanamn- 
yakEj etc., your Ids fellow-child ). This term is often used as equivalent 
to “ brother ” or sister ” by either a man or a woman. 
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5Ixyaxe (“ my companion " or “ comj ecr “ : other form- Mxyako. Hxyake, 
Mxyitu. Mvxixu. Mxyav. o. “til y.” “hi-.” “our/* “your.** “their companion." 
or “ compeer ). Thi- ti j rm niyv he cither hy it-elf or -uifixed to various terms 

<4* relationship: alone* it mean- merely “a companion." wit] tout much reference 
to seniority either in rank or ?oe, except that it would not he u-ed by a junior to a 
-enior. In conjunction with of relation-hip it d« linirelv implies equalitv 

and absence of formality m inter* our.-e : with reference to one of the -am** generation 
as the speaker it indicates community of relationship, c.a.. />. lonJi-ntnyatt*:. ” my 
fellow-wife * : u-ed <>t one belonging to the ■second generation above or below that 
of the speaker, it imphe- that tho-** cla--e- are regarded a- equals. 

Mlamu is the wife or husband of a “ brother " or " -ister ** or the “ brother " 
or “ sister " of a wiie or hu-band : it therefore convey- no indi* ation of sex. whether 
the speaker be man or woman. "When used by a man of a woman, however, it i- 
equivalent to wife, and a male ndamu of a woman is her potential husband. 

Mkwexi is used exclusively for the husband of a daughter : it is the reciprocal 
term for tataofoai or *tnh f nny<h'a (q.v.). 

Tat a war a and Mawayyara are evidently short for tain v:a mraara and mania 
va hivyara respectively, meaning “ fat lie r (or ‘mother*) of a potential or actual 
wife or husband.** The Angoni u*e the terms Wawazara and Mama-zara for the 
same relationships, and the Wasisya (a branch of the Atomra) call both father and 
son-in-law )nJ:ic< ni. The word Tata is used by tlie W aTumbuka divi-ion of the 
Henga group in preference to Dada. but there is a good deal of variation among 
the WaHenga in general. The word znra in ChiXgoni means “ bear " or “ beget.” 
and it would appear that tluAVallenga have adopted the word from them, but. without 
understanding its etymology, have treated it a.- if it were an adjective (u-ara) and 
substituted their own adjectival prefix n-, making ryara : there is no verb hi-vyara 
in ChiHenga. 

It would seem probable, therefore, that formerly the Wa Henga u-ed tlie term 
inhiveni reciproc-allv for “ father-in-law " and “ son-in-law.” and that they have 
lost their original word for t ross-cou>in. 1 

The term tatacynw i- u-ed only for relatives by marriage, and includes father 
of wife, hh “ brother- " and tlie hu-baivls of his “ si-ter-." wife's mother's " brothers.” 
and the husbands of wife*.- mother*:- " .-i-ter-." 

Mamaryara include- mother of wife, her “ si- tern ” and the wive.- of her 
“ brothers." wife's father'- “ >i-ter> " and the wives of wife's father's “ brothers." 
Also the wife of any “ brother “ of A*- wife is called maniarynurt. a- the potential 
mother of a woman whom lie has a right to marry, and tlie wife of the son of A s 
wife's “ brother " as the wife of a potential wife’s brother, and therefore the potential 
mother of a wife — the extent of tin* process h limited only hy “ man's allotted >pan.” 

1 The ChiTonga word for “ cro-s-cou>in ” is the -ame as the ChiVao msltcaai. The Wasisya 
use the same word as the WaHenga, mryarn. 

2 f[ 
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Tile wife of A s wife s m xyirei is often called ma n>a eya ra bv analogy. but A cannot 
marry her daughter, and the relationship A mure t orre* tlv mnn'oU. a* Inn* luubaiul 
had the right to many Ah wife : A calls her children his children. 

Mvyara i" .t i ro'-^-eoU'dn. male or female (me fafa*ya,a. above). 

Mzukulu = grandchild. 

A grand-daughter is called n>aa'oli y‘ wife t. and her husband najmio~i-nn> yui*e . 
but marriage between a man and hi* grand-daughter is not nermitted. A woman 
calls her grandson mfan a. ami hh wile n^mnli n>anyai>e. A man calls his grandson's 
wife tmnrolL like tire AA’angonde. 

A great-grandcluld is called. Mutlnlt/-Chie>i (chivu = “ grey hair and a great- 
great-grandchild is Mzukulu-Xyexye (nyenye = “ distant "j. A great-great- 
grandchild is always picked up with its back towards one. because its very existence 
implies that one has lived quite long enough, and a direct look fioni it would be 
fatal. 

Sekulu = grandfather, and Bur a = grandmother ; both are usually given 
the honorific plural prefix A\ a-. A grandmother A called tt*mvoU a< among the 
AVangonde. but marriage is not allowed. 

The ternm f’Kivr and Xyexye arc used with 'daib*. as with tHiukaht. for great 
and great-grea t -grandpa rent. 

Muwoli includes female cros^-couAns and those ot wife, all “ grand-daugliters " 
and those of wife, wives of “ grandsons." including those of wife's “ grandsons." all 
grandmothers and those of wife, all " sisters " of w'lfe. all wives of “ brothers." 
the daughters of wife's ” brothers." and the wife of maternal uncle. Of these, the 
true relationship is mlamii of all except grand-relation*, cross-cousin*, and wife's 
” brothers " daughter. 

Similarly, Mtoiu (“ husband") includes male cross-cousins and those of husband, 
all 4 ' grandsons " and those of husband, husbands of ” grand-daughters." all grand- 
fathers and those of husbands, all *’ brothers " of husband, all husbands of ” sifters " 
the sons of husband's '* sifters." and the husband of father's “ sister*." 

Dada (“father." dialectically Tata) — own father and hm “brothers*’ and 
" sisters," the husband of a man's father's “ sister," and the husband of mother's 
“ sister." 

Mama (“ mother ") includes own mother, her “ brothers " and ” sisters," the 
wife of father's " brother," and the wife of a woman's maternal uncle. 

Tata and Mama are also used indiscriminately as terms of respect, but Dada 
always retains its specific meaning. 

As in Kyangonde the terms dada (fata) and tax turn mean always “ mv *’ (“ our ") 
“ father " or “ motlier," the possessive adjective being omitted. Fur other person* 
the following forms are used *. — iceuiyoko* iccutyuia. ivctuytututiivc. axuafttutico, “ thy, ’ 
hi*, 5 “ vour/’ £ ' their mother." 1 Yntraso, icawiae. H'aH't.sotnre, tvmriten'o, “ thv," 
*’ his, your." " their father." 
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5Iu an a =- son or daughter. including tho=e of " brother- " and " -i-tcr- " 
\\Al a< of cm —i uu-m-. .uni tin* -a me relation- of wife or Lu-hand. 

5Ikaaiwaxa would appear to have been boriowed from the Kvangonde Xhnn- 
innut = - ohtzl ira mid i- u-ed for the -ame relation-hip- — -on'- wife. The 

ChiTonga word i- h>k>in <ko,,,i. and it is po.—ifrlc. f'luTonga being much more clo-elv 
allied to ChiHenga than KyaiiLoi.de. that tlLe oiiginal ChiHenga word wa- similar, 
the U of trlnnumrfi having become A by association with tlm AYangomle. The 
origin of tlm word //' 7 ;?o/oo/,a/ h m>t obvieii-. the ChiTonga word for wim D-mg the 
same as the (.’hi He 112a 1 t/t n tf'o! > ). 

Mzomozi mean< literallv “ an adulterer." but. with the word n*f*i*h*t to deprive 
it of offence, i- u-ed to denote one who ha- married A s potential wife. It- etymology 
is obscure : the AVa-isya u-e it only in it- literal sense. the hu-band of a potential 
wife being called mbyrozf tlie ChiTonga word. 

YIuwoli-Mxyax e (** mv fellow-wife ") i- u-ed by a woman to denote the wife 
of her potential husband, and the potential wives of her hu-band. 

Waxkhazi — the father*- -i-ter of either a man or a woman. A woman calls 
her brother’s daughter (not son) Msexuezyana (from Jcuzavjezf/ano. “ to build near 
each other *'). becau-e she i- tiie natural wife of that womans husband. 

Mupwa — the child of a man'- si- ter “ (s^e para. (fi) above). 

YIbujgha = anv woman whom a man acquire- a right to marry by virtue of 
marriage. It includes all " si-ter- ** of hi- wife, her female iraryayn. and the daughters 
of her “ brother-.'* 

3. It will be seen at one*- that there is a stiong family resemblance between 
this relationship -ystem and that of the 4\ang< aide : — 

(1) As with die Wangoncle. the same term (ttvovnll) is u*ed for own wife and 

for the wife of a ** brother, and a woman calls the “ brotliers of her 
husband ntfnwa — the -ame term being used for husband — their wives 
being tniu oU-irnmfa] k (_ ( --“her fellow-wives ). 

( 2 ) 80 with a wife's “ si-ter-. thev are also called tPHtcnh. and -hould one of 

them marry another lie i- called ui'jnrov . a term equi\alent to kitH'tisi 
or inH’f A v, oman uses the same term (n\fun>H) for lier husband 

ami the husband- of her “ si-ters. 

(3) A man has the right to marry the daughter of hi- wife s “ brother : he 

therefore calls her nnnroL and her mother wnnuo'tf^rn (-ee Definitions). 
The son of a wife - “ brother i- called mlanai instead of nora,Hi. and 
hi- wife D lomnnnjura . be(*ause she is tlie wife of a potential wile s 
" brother '* : if. however, marriage with the wife's “ brother’s ” daughter 
fails to materialize for anv rea-on. both slie and her “ brother mav 
be called and tlie wife of the latter 

Father's “sister" is called ininkfaizi. the reciprocal term for a woman's 
brother's " daughter being m^chj<zijonn. 

2 h 2 
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(4} A- among the Wungonde. any ** grand-damrhter " and the wife of any 
*' grandson *’ are called by the same term a- a wife (nnnroh). Tile 
Term mvdnla is in common u>e m add re.--. often together with the 
word nn^jat>c ( — " my compeer “) : the lm-band of a *' grand-damditer 
i- < allt d fttZfif/fOzi-if' by a man and by a woman. A 

woman < all" her ” arand-on and Ili^ wife /cm/vd t-nt infiitt*' 

( = ” my fellow- wife “). Xo distinction i- made between the children 
of a -on and tho-e or a daughter. nor. unlike the Wamronde. between 
uwn " graiid-childrcn " and tho-e t a wife. aLitiLum* Lawc^-ii a man 
and hi- " gm lid-da uuhtcr- " 1 - unknown. 

(5) All " grandmothers.** and tho-e of a wife, are called including the 

wive- ol ’’grandfather-/' Similarly, a woman call- h«*i ” gran [fathers '* 
and tho-e of her hu-banu A "grandfather " l- termed .vfc/dm 

more often i'/h/a'/*' [honorin'* plural j : a ’’ grandmother “ b'^/n or 
0 C.b 11 ijn . 

(6) A maternal uncle is called hinntnlitn”. ( “ " male mother “) and hi- wife 

whin* u or i/finroh. The child of a "sifter i- called tm/pint. A male 
hojptra has special privileges and is regarded as an equal : he may sit 
on the same mat as his htfumhime and eat with him. while all other 
*’ children of the n»n nnduitn' call him dtnht, and their wive.- are " afraid 
of him. 

Though the relationship is really mhxmu:tuw ( = wife oi a -on), the wife ot 
a htupira is frequently addre--ed a- " hon»; oli inmed as if she were the 
wife of a " brother/' 

A female t/mp/ca. on tire otlier hand, is treated as a daughter and her husband 
is called ALkayeni, like the husbands of all " daughter-. Only a man 
calls the children of hi- -ister - -on nmpiru : a woman call- them her 
chib Iren. 

(7) I/nlike the Wangonde. tlie WaHenga differentiate between " cousins/* 

Cross-cou-ins are called Wavt/cnr/ (-in g. Mnjam)* women being regarded l 
as wives, and addressed as such. A man lias a prior right to hi- female 
varijaid. marriage with those of the mother's side being preferred. 
Latterly, however. po--ibly owing to association with the Wangonde 
the WaHenga tend to prefer to marry the offspring of the more di-rant ly 
related ’’ sisters " of the father, or ” brothers *' of the mother, rather 
than the daughters of the father^ uterine ,-hter. or of the mother's 
uterine brother. 

(8) The husband of the Wankhazi of A\- wife is his tatneunm. but might be 

called )nzo)n'rZ> mvjunc by virtue of being the potential hu-band of the 
sister of A'.- wife. 
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The husband of a woman’s nyniUiau is her mbum?. lx. die calls him hdnmn, after 
her marriage to another man. be< a urn he is the potential husband of 
her *’ sister." Similarly, a man may call the luisband of his icankhazi, 
ftflanuf. for the same reason. 

f. Succession . — As ainon^ the WangomK the rules of "iicoesdmi are liable to 
modification if the legal heir be considered unsuitable for any reason. The normal 
order of precedence is as follows : — 

(1) Younger (uterine) brother. 

(2) Other " brother- " in order of minority . 

(3) Own son. 

(4) Son of a uterine brother. 

(5) Son of a uterine sister. 

(6) Son of paternal uncle's daughter. 

(7) Son of maternal aunt’s daughter. 

(8) Son’s son. 

(9) Daughter’s son. 

(10) Grandsons of uterine brother. 

(11) Great-grandsons of paternal uncle. 

[Note. — Several table" were prepared by the author to illustrate the 
application of the relationship terms defined in thh paper. These tables are 
available for consultation at the Institute. — Ed.] 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 1923. 

January 23 rJ. 1923. 

Annual General Meeting. (See p. L) 

January 16th, 1923. 

Ordinary Meeting at 50, Great Russell Street. 

Dr. F. C. Shrubsall in tlie Chair. 

The minutes ot the last meeting were read and accepted. 

The election of the following as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was announced : 
Mr. Alexander Low, Mr. G. Alorant, Mr. J, H. B. Murphy. Mrs. B. Z. Seligman, 
Miss Tildesley and Dr. T. AAA lms ley. 

An exhibition of Steatite Heads was made by Mr. W. Addisox. 

The exhibit was discussed by Mr. H. J. Brauxholtz and Mr. F. AY. H. AIigeod. 

Air. F. M . H. Migeod read his paper on 44 The Bedde Group of Tribes of Northern 
Nigeria," illustrated by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by Dr. Shrubsall, Dr. H. S. Hap.risox. Miss Murray, 
Air. Parkyx, Air. Brauxholtz and Aliss AYerxer. and Air. AIigeod replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Air. Addison for his exhibit, and 
to Air. AIigeod for his interesting paper, and the Institute adjourned till January 23rd. 

February 6th. 1923. 

Ordinary Aleeting at 50, Great Russell Street. 

Air. H. J. E. Peake in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Ala j or Owen Rutter read his paper, ” The Natives of British North Borneo/'* 
illustrated by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by Air. Peake, Air. Ray, Air. Brauxholtz, 
Dr. Shrubsall, Air. Parkyx, Col. Shakespear and Alajor Garrett, and Alajor 
Rutter replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Alajor Rutter for his interesting paper, 
and the Institute adjourned till February 20th. 
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Ftbf'ttu'j '20 th. 1926. 

Ordinary Meeting at 50. Great Russell Street. 

Prof. J. L. Myres. Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The minute* of the la»t meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of the following as Ordinary Fellows ot the Institute was announced : 
Lieut. A. E. J. Hunter. Mr. A. B. Matthew*. Mr>. L. M. B. Yoge and Prof. Hutton 
Webster. 

Prof. P. E. Xewberry read his paper oil " The Sed Festival.** 

The paper was di-cuss ed by Dr. E. M. Guest. Miss Murray. Mr. Hornblower. 
Mrs. Ellis. Miss Aitkex and Mhs Rutherford, and Mr. Xewberry replied. 

A hearty vote of thank* was accorded to Prof. Xewberry for his valuable 
and interesting paper, and the Institute adjourned till March 13th. 

March loth. 1923. 

Ordinary Meeting at 50. Great Russell Street. 

Mr. H. J. E. Peake in the Chair. 

The minutes of the la -4 meeting were read and confirmed. 

Miss M. E. Durham read her paper. ” Birdmen and Related Custom- in the 
Balkans.* 5 illustrated by lantern slides and exhibits. 

The paper was discussed by Md> Murray. Mr. S eft ox Junes. Mr. Torbay 
and Mr. Peake. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Miss Durham for her most interesting 
paper, and the Institute adjourned till March 27th. 

Man It 'll flt^ 1923. 

Ordinary Meeting at 50. Great Russell Street. 

Mr. H. J. E. Peake in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election ot the following as Ordinary Fellows of the Imtitute was announced : 
Dr. Cyril Fox. Mr. W. J. Perry and Mr. Canning Suite rn. 

At the re<[ue*t of the lecturer. Prof. Barthold, the Hnx. Secretary read his 
paper. " The Xomads of Central Asia." 

The paper was discussed by Mr. Dudley Buxton. Dr. Shrubsall. Mr. Seftox 
Joxes and Mr. Peake, and the lecturer replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Prof. Barthold for his interesting 
and valuable paper, and the Institute adjourned till April 17th. 

A uni llth. 1923. 

Ordinary Meeting at 50. Great Rm.-ell Street. 

Dr. F. C. Shrubsall in the Chair. 
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The minute* of tile la-A meeting wore read and confirm^/. 

The election of the following a- OrdinaryFell<>w> of the In-titutewas announced : 
Mr. E. J. Bennett. Mr-. F. C. Johnston. Mi*.'? W. C. King and Mr. Bam?. PGharoti. 

Mi-> Tyra de Ivleex read her paper on ’* The Ceremonial Danre* and Magic 
Bite* of the Wand of Bali. Dun h Ea-t Indie*.’* illustrated by lantern >lbhv. 

The paper \va* di-cir— ed by Dr. Shruc*all. Mr. Barnard and Air. Dudley 
Bex toy. and Ali-s de Ivleex replied. 

A hearty vote of thank* wa- accorded to Mi— de Ivleex for an interesting 
paper and the Institute adjourned till May Bt. 


M'nj 1st. 1023. 

Ordinary Meeting at 50. Great Bu->ell Street. 

Mr. H. J. E. Peake in the Chair. 

The minute* of the la-t meeting were read and confirmed. 

Air. V. Gordon* Childe read his paper on The Neolithic Painted Pottery of 
South Eastern Europe." illustrated by lantern slides. 

The paper wa* discussed by Air. Peake. Air. Parkyx and Dr. Harrison, 
and Air. Childe replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Air. Childe for his valuable and 
interesting paper, and the Institute adjourned till May loth. 

May loth . 1923. 

Ordinary Meeting at 50, Great Bussell Street. 

Dr. A. C. Haddox. Past-President. in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of the following as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was 
announced : Air. H. E. J. Biggs. Air. B. H. Ellis. Airs. H. A. Grey and Air. D. Phillip*. 
Air. J. H. P. AIurray read his paper on ” Native Administration in Papua/* 
The paper was discussed by Dr. Haddox. Air. Walker. Air. AV. E. Armstrong. 
Capt. Setox-Karr, Dr. Bushtox Parker. Air. Bay, Air. Parkyx. Air. Brauxholtz. 
Air. Hunt and Air. Kilburx Scott, and Air. AIurray replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Air. AIurray. and the Institute adjourned 
till June 1 2th. 

Jane 12/A, 1923. 

Ordinary Aleeting at 5n. Great Bu-*ell Street. 

Dr. F. C. Shrub*all in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Bev. AV. H. Leembrugger read his paper on " Social Transitions anions the 

© 

Natives of New Georgia. Solomon Islands/’ illustrated by lantern slides and 
specimens. 
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Tlie paper was i by Dr. Shrubsall. dir. Ray. Mr. and Mi'. Sg-re^by 

Routledge and Mr. Parkyx. and Mr. Leembrcgger replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was Recorded to Mr. Leembrygoer. and :he Institute 
a d journed til I J une 1 9tl t . 

VAl>. 1923. 

Special Meeting at do. Great Rinsed Street. 

Mr. H. J. E. Peake in the Chair. 

The meeting being a special one. there was no business to transact. 

Prof. P. G. H. Boswell dealt with the Flint Implements at Foxhail Rc^d. 
Ipswich, from the geological point of view, and Mr. Reid Moir describ-I r\ L < : 
implements found in the various beds. 

The papers were discussed by P^of. Sollas. dir. Siater. dL-s La yard. 
Mr. Berry. Mr. de Barri Crawshay anti dir. Pevee, and Prot. Bosweta an- 1 
Mr. Reid Moir replied. 

A heartv vote ct thanks was accorded to Prof. Boswell and dir. Reid dloiR 
for their interesting and valuable paper*, and the Institute adjourned till June 20rh. 

June 2 6th, 1923. 

Ordinal v dleeting at 50. Great Russell Street. 

dP. H. J. E. Peake, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election ot the following as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was amiuuntvd : 
Prof, C. Brash, dir. V. Gordon Childo. dir. G. A. Gardner. Capt. J. R. WiKon 
Hafienden, dir. G. D. Hornblov.er. dir. James Johnstone. Dr. Andrew A. Kerr, 
dir. F. A. Mitchell Hedges, dir. J. IT. P. Murray. Rev. David Paul. dir. H. Proo&t 
and dP. L. E. Tristram. 

dir. Peake announced that owing to illness dir. de Barri Craws hay was 
unable to be present or to exhibit the Eoliths from South Ash Pit and the Stone 
Implements from dlesopotomia. 

dir. G. dV. Murray exhibited a Chert Implement of unuMial form from Egypt. 

dir. Hazzledine Warrex read liis paper on ;i The Paheolithic SurcesMon of 
Stoke Newington." illustrated bv >pecimens. 

The paper was discussed by dir. Hayward, dir. Parkyx. dir. Schwartz and 
dir. Peake, and dir. Warrex replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to dir. Warrex. and the Institute adjourned 
till July 17th. 

Jnhj Yith. 1923. 

Special Meeting at 50, Great Ru^ell Street. 

Prof. C. G. Sf.i.iomax. President, in the Chair. 
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The meeting being a -peeial one. there va- no bu-ine» to transact. 

I)r. D. E. Derry read his paper on " The Discovery of Fossil Human Bon**- in 
Egypt, possibly of Pleistocene Age." illustrated by lantern slides and the bones 
found by Mr. Guy Bruxtox. 

The paper was di-cus-ed by the President. Sir Fiixders Petrie. Sir Arthur 
Keith. Air. Bruxtox. Prof. J. Cuxxixghym. Mr. Lexxax and Dr. K\Rsax, and 
Dr. Derry replied. 

A hearty vote ot thank- was accorded to Dr. Derry for his \aluable and 
interesting paper, and the Institute adjourned till the autumn. 

Octobc r lb///. 1923. 

Special Meeting at 5b. Great Russell Street. 

Prof. C. G. Seligmax. President, in the Chair. 

The meeting being a special one. there was no business to transact. 

Prof. Newberry read liis paper on the '' Origin of Cultivated riants.” 

The paper was discussed by Dr. Stare. Sir David Pratx. Dr. Brexchley. 
Dr. Brierley. Mr. Ray and Dr Rushton Parker, and Prof. Newberry replied. 

A hearty vote ot thanks was accorded to Prof. Newberry, and the Institute 
adjourned till October 23rd. 

October 23 nh 1923. 

Special Meeting at the Royal Society. Burlington House. 

Prof. C. G. Seligmax. President, in the Chair. 

The meeting being a special one. there was no business to transact. 

Mr. F. A. Mitchell Hedges read his paper on the ** Discovery ot an Unknown 
Race. The Culture of the Chucanaque Indians of Central America,'* illustrated by 
exhibits. 

The paper was discussed by Mr. Clarke. Mr. Beasley, Lieut. -Cob Peacock. 
Mr. Parkyx. Dr. Harrimjx. Mr. McLellax Manx and the President, and 
Mr. Mitchell Hedge- replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the Lecturer, and the Institute 
adjourned till November Oth. 

A oreh*f)< r ♦>///. 1923. 

Ordinary 3Ieeting at 50. Great Ru^ell Street. 

Prof. C. G. Seligmax. President, in the Chair. 

The minute- of the !a-t meeting were read and accepted. 

Miss M. A. Murray described her “ Excavations in Malta." 

The paper was discussed by Mr. Peake. ATr. ( ’hilde.* Mr. Garittt and the 
President, and Miss Murray' replied. 

A hearty vote ot thanks was accorded to Mbs Murray for her valuable paper, 
and the Institute adjourned till November 20th. 
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yove nthe r 20///. 1023. 

Ordinary Meeting at 50. Great Russell Street. 

Prof. C. G. Seligmax, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and continued. 

The election of the following as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was announced : 
Mr. G. Chisholm. Mr. M. E, Clappe. Sir Howard Elplnn>tone, Capt. T. C. Martin, 
Miss E. A. McLean. Prof. Roxhv and Major H. J. Selby. 

Mr. L. H. Dudley Buxtox read hi- paper on the “ Inhabitant- of Inner 
Mongolia.*'* illustrated by lantern slide-. 

The paper was discussed by Mr. H. J. E. Peake and che President, and 
Mr. Buxtox replied . 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Buxtox for hi.- valuable and 
inspiring paper, and the Institute adjourned till November 27th. 


* A net h»ber 27///. 1923. 

Special Meeting at the Royal Society. Burlington House. 

Mr. H. J. E. Peake in the Chair. 

The meeting being a special one. there wa- no bu-ines- to trail-act. 

Dr. E. H. Huxt read his paper on Hyderabad Cairn Burials and Their 
Significance." illustrated by specimens and lantern slides 

Prof. J. L. Myres read extracts from Mr. F. J. Richards’ paper. *’ Note* on 
some Iron Age Graves at Odugattur. North Aroot District. South India, and 
discussed the two papers. 

Questions were asked of Dr. Huxt by Mr. and Mrs. Routlepoe. Mr. Parkyn, 
Sir Charles Bailey and Mr. Peake, to which he replied. 

A heart v vote of thanks was accorded to Dr. Huxt for hi- very in* ere-ting 
and valuable paper, and the Institute adjourned till December J*Ii. 

December 4 tli. 192’k 

Ordinary Meeting at 50. Great Russell Street. 

Prof. C. G. Seligmax, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. Henry Balfour read his paper on " Observations on the Technology of 
the Nagas of Eastern Assam." illustrated by specimens and lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by Dr. Harrison. Capt. Fuller. Mr. Brauxholtz 
and the President, and Mr. Balfour replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Balfour for hi- valuable and 
interesting paper, and the Institute adjourned till December 11th. 
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December 11 th. 1922. 

Ordinary 3Ieeting at oO. Oreat Russell Street. 

I)r. F. C. Shrubsall in the Chair. 

The minute*- of the la-t meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of the following a; Ordinary Fellows oi the Institute was announced : 
3Iiss Victoria Cobh. Mr. J. C. Fliigeh Mr. C4. 3V. Hatched. Mrs. Susan Isaacs. 
Dr. B. Malinowski. Mr. A. S. Parker. 3Iiss Barbara J. Rutherford. 3D. Paul Shuffrey. 
3D. A. C. Sway ne and Mr. 31. D. Thakore. 

3D. G. Hewf.it read hi- paper on ” The Dusun of British Xorth Borneo.*' 

The paper wa* dheuased by 3D. Balfour. 3D. Brauxholtz and 3Ir. Edgell. 
and 3Ir. Hewett replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to 3Ir. Hewett. and the Institute adjourned 
till January Sth, 1924. 
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Notes on Native Customs in the Baniara District 'N.E.D.>, Papua, 

B<tvd oi * J. G. Frazer's Qat & Uons . 

Compiled by A. LI"Tox-Blyth. A""i"taut Roddent MasAtrate. 

1. From Baky on Tawakurmu inlet to Mgkawa on Cape Yog*], the people belong 
to the Ari tribe. TLA tribe 1 - divide 1 into ckm a" ioliuW" : The people ot Gixada 
and Boo A bog a am the Ixobvaxa. and among these occur the to! lowing septs : — 
Bogaboga A Awaxawi. and Gixada d Wai-Irapia. whilst at Mukawa are the Taigi. 

In tornmr dav- the Ari war- bAtnigurhed by their wearing their hail* in 
ringlets. as do the MaisL'xa. further north. and the native^ of the old Koirsi 
(now Northern Division) commonly known as Orakaivas. They also had their 
dAringuAhing ornament" : at the pu-ciit day die majority ct these i people wear 
their hair in what A known a" “ policeman fashion/' and many ot theii ornamental 
customs are dying. 

The women, who cut their hair short, have tattoo marks denoting their trike 
and the wives of chiefs have lines tattooed across the forehead, in the drape or 
chevrons, with the V pointing to the biidge of the nose, and a straight line down 
the centre following the shape of the nose. The wives of lesser people had straight 
lines across the forehead, not chevrons. There was. and is. no tribal tattoo mark 
lor the men. The big sea-liawk known as the Maxvbada is the tribal totem for the 
whole of the Ari tribe, and there A another equally pos^e^ed by the whole tribe, the 
black crow known as the Kisakisa. In the old days every family had its totem . 
the fish known to us as *' Long Tom was one instance, but this A rapidly dying out. 
If a man were to kill the Max dead a. he would lose all his skill as a fighting man and lv 
unable to throw his spear accurately : if a man ate him he would develop very bad 
sores. This doe" not apply to women, who could kill and eat the Maxcbada. 
but if they did no man could ever eat front the same dAh as the woman again. 

They say that Manubada came to them from Goodenough Island, where the 
island people wanted to kill him. and that he is the lather of the Ari tribe. 

2. Regarding the origin of man. information from the present generation has 
got into such a state of hopeless tangle through Mission teaching and old belie! 
that it is impossible to get the younger generation to toll one anything connected. 
The following storv of the origin of chiefs and common people conies from a very 
old man : — 

There wa> first of all an old man and his wife, they had two sons named 
Mar am ar A and Torre r. these sons were well brought up. and soon after 
the mother died the old man died too i now were the sons afraid to bury 
him, as they had seen him do their mother, for they feared to be alone. 
At last. however, the old man began to stink, then the sons took i cu use !. 
and decided they in\i"t bury him, therefore they took up the body. Turror 
by the feet and Maramara by the head, and started to carry him to bury 
him. Now the old man smelt very much, and Tourer who was first diet 
not get so much stink as Maramara who came behind, nevertheless lie kept 
making rude noises and complaining, though Maramara suffered the discom- 
fort in silence : at length the latter addressed his brother a* follows : 

* It is wrong thus to complain of the smell of our father, he was our father. 

“ At length thev arrived at the burial ground, and Terror wished to hurry 
the business and get it finAhed. but the other brother told him. * Xay, he 
is our father, treat him with respect. The old man was buried and they 
returned home, and then Terror became wasteful and cared n«» t for his 
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garden. whii-t Maeamara made a good garden and was a careful man all 
Ins hie. Later, when wives were provided (history does not relate how) 
3 Lira aka \\\n therefore a rich man and prospered, and his father's spirit 
looked Well after him. but ToBrou was poor and did not prosper: now 
all Maramaea's sons are chiefs, and all Tobugu’s sons and their sons are 
poor and common people. 

Hi-torv doe- not relate, and I cannot find out. where the old man and woman 
came from, or where the sons' wives came from. 

3. Some year- ago them was a split in the Ari tribe, due to jealou>v on the part 
ot cert An clan chiefs, and there is now a colony of them at Wai V lux in the Kubiri 
district, of which the chief is Iakwksi. the present village constable, and another 
colony of them at Yarawara in Dogtra Bay. of whom the chief is Texai Iawo : 
the subclan of Kapikapi aLo split, and a branch of them live at Petoputo under 
chief Sigimata. 

The head chief tor war. tor the whole Ari tribe, including these colonies, is 
Kakamara. the present village constable of Booaboga. and Ids influence is 
paramount wherever Ari people are. from Collingwood Bay to Goode nough Bay. 

Kakamara i- the " big name *' of the Ari people : only the ruling t hiei is allowed 
to be so called, and it descend^ with the chieftainship. Much in the same way as 
the old Scotti-h *' The Macintosh of Macintosh/' 

Sexeal Morality axd Marriage. 

Girls are <piite free sexually before marriage, and promiscuous intercourse 
between young people is the rule. The girls do the asking, and they will ask a boy 
to sleep with them, and he will come to their parents' or brothers' house to have 
connection. If a boy goes to a girl who has not asked him. he may have his way 
or may not. but in either ease the girl will shun that boy afterwards and will also 
tell her friends he is no good. 

After marriage the girl is the sole property of the husband, and loose conduct 
must cease : unfaithfulness had one punishment — death, though the wife was often 
let off with being speared sufficiently to allow blood to flow' : as a rule, the injured 
husband would summon all his clan to as.-ist him to punish the adulterer, and this 
led to the constant tribal and clan fights, and also to the above-mentioned splits 
in the clans themselves. 

In the case of visiting friends, however, it is still the general custom to lend ” 
wives to the guest for the night, and in this the wife has no say whatever, wiiether 
die likes the man or not. 

The people say they apyjreciate the Government regulations regarding punishment 
for adultery, but that is hardly true, I think, as they do not consider gaol sufficient. 

A man may not have connection with sister, half-sister, aunt, and first cousin, 
and it i- considered hardly correct in the case of second cousins, though this is winked 
at. (Compare Gwepigwedi where first cousins marry.) The only reason given for 
this is ;; shame/' and that it is s ’ dirty," and the children would have bad skins. 

The majority marry within the tribe, mostly from a different clan, but there 
are many outside marriages. The woman from another tribe is adopted into the 
clan and tribe of her husband, even when his and hers are at w'ar. A man may have 
as many wives as he likes, but polygamy is mainly confined to chiefs. This is a matter 
of being able to pay, rather than anything else. Polyandry is unknown. (Compare 
Gwedigwedi again, wiiere marriage is practically confined to the tribe, and even to 
the clan, reasons given being that w'omen will not w'ork w'ell on strange land, and 
difficulties of inheritance.) Marriages are arranged by the parents, wiien the children 
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a iv vary young. After the two families have -v tried rhi-. tke children. even if 
-till in arm-, are what i- called in Motuan Mahenia. and locally a- Bobeia. vhn j h 
mean-. r< Highly . engaged. and they aiv -poken of. even a- infant-, a- hu-band and 
wife. However, when the children grow uii tliev are nor compelled to ratify thi-. 
and mav -plit and marry eke when*. Wlnm tile mamage i- to be ratified, the buv 
take- the Lfirl to hi- lather's liou-t* and -deep- with her. without touching her. In 
the morning the guT- mother take,- her a wav. only to return later with a large 
bundle of lire wood. The girl "it- on thi- firewood Then the neare-t male relatne 
expounds to the assembled village what a good worker and weeder -he is. and argue- 
about the payment. After he ha- talked lum-elf div. the father of the boy take- 
hi- turn and run- her down all he can. and thi- goes on whilst the articles of payment 
(all agreed upon before bv the wav) are produced, one hv one. and are disparaged 
on the one -ide. and prai-ed on the other. 

At last the gill's relations admit tliev are satisfied, and leave. Then the mother 
take- her to her new home, and lecture- her on her dutie- till nightfall, when -he 
leaves and it i- all over. There i- no dance (,r other ceremony. 

Xo -exual intercourse is permitted the bride and groom till they have planted 
two gardens, and fattened up a pig and sold it (that is to -av. for one year alter 
marriage). Tne pavment take- the form of pigs, arm-hell-, etc., and the value of 
a wife is about five pound.-. If a man touches his wife befme the year i- up. lie 1 - 
jeered at and mocked for being unable to re-train himself. (Compare Gwfduavedi. 
where boy take- girl a wav into bu-h for two nights, before bringing to father - 
hou-e. an 1 where girl is taken to father s hou-e at end of fir-t vear of marriage 
also untouched. When a feast i- given the girl has connection with a man not her 
husband and is then free to the hu-band.) 

The woman has invariably been deflowered before marriage, and in fact they 
prefer such a woman to a virgin. 

lien abstain from cohabitation when : (<i) A hunt has been ordered ; (b) when 
fi-hing ; (c) when making fishing and hunting implements, canoes, etc. : (d) during 
menstruation: (c) from time wife is enceinte to weaning (two year-); (j) when he 
has killed anvone (for a month afterwards) : (<j) when eating, or about to eat. betel 
nut (otherwise hi- mouth will rot). 

Permanent exchange of wive- is carried on. and the women have no say in the 
matter. Thev are ** thrown a wav for bad temper, bad work, and continued 
unfaithfulne-s : a man whose wife i- unfaithful is said to know it. as he swells in the 
belly and penis. 

A willow returns to her father and generally marries again. In this case the 
brother of the dead husband, or nearest relative, arranges wedding and receives 
payment, but the widow - people have no voice. It a widow marries too soon, the 
dead man's relatives will pull down her hou-e and de-troy her garden. Xo such 
thing as marriage, or dedication, to tree-, etc., is practiced. 

Children. 

On the whole, tliev are not de- irons to have children, though tins is due mainly 
to the women, who di-like the pains of childbirth and the attendant troubles of 
nursing. Bovs are much preferred, and girls are looked on only as a nece--ary evil. 
Abortion is iargelv practised, niainlv without the consent of the hu-band. The 
usual method is to take a drug made from the roots of the Kaipoki tree, and the 
leaves of a common vine, which are cooked with coconut and eaten. (Compare 
description given for Xorthern Division.) Another method is to make a stone 
red hot, squeeze the juice from the above on to the stone, whil-t -quatting over 
the resultant steam. (Compare lire method in Xorthern Div -ion.) 
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When the woman 1- iar gone. abortion h brought about by massage. A 
<. iiibAle — woman called Kaipoki. after the tree, and h thought no le'S of on that 
;t< eiimi. Infanticide h common with women who already have < hildrem to enable 
them t*> 'U Ah* young pig' 1 . (Compare Gwedigwedi. where children are looked foi 
with pleamue and infanticide b unknown. They look with horror on <oa't custom 
of burying child with mother it she die? before it b weaned. However, here a man 
ha vine: a daughter will deny her. saying ** someone had my wife “ : of a ton. howevei. 
he will be proud.) 

They «_• -lender that in < »rder to have healthy duldien plenty of good food b 
needed ; they have no other idea of obtaining them save by < opulanon. and do not 
believe a vug hi can have a child under any circuni'tance.'. 

A? so on a." a woman show? signs oi being enceinte (ot. her teats go black;, 
the husband removes to the club-house. She is then dieted, and is not allowed 
oyster? and eiarm. and certain kinds of bananas and fish. After the fifth or sixth 
m mth all v.vik cea-es. and she remains secluded in her husband V house, looked 
aftei by her two mothers. A drink made of the leaves of bread fruit and the Sioba 
tree b given to eaw pains. After the birth die b compelled to wadi daily in hot 
water for a week, and then is no longer deluded. 

Birth Customs. 

There is no ceremony at birth ; the husband goes, however, to his garden, 
and makes a festoon of banana leaver which announces that he has a child. 

The after-birth is made into a parcel and hobted to the top of a tree, where it 
is left to rot : they say if it is buried the child will grow up weak and ailing. 
(Compare Guodenough. where the after-birth is mixed with food and eaten, to ensure 
strong children in the future.) 

When the woman is no longer sec luded the husband returns home, but he b 
not allowed to handle the child till it b big enough to be carried easily without 
danger on the hip. 

The grandfather on the maternal side always chooses the name, which is always 
that of a relation or friend, and all men bear the father's name too. (Compare 
Gwedigwedl where mother chooses name, which is after some event or thing: 
for instance, local constable Ire-Arurua gets the name Ire from being prematurely 
born in a sugar-cane patch. Ire being Gwedigwedi for sugar cane, whilst Arurua 
is his familv name. Abo compare Gwedigwedi. enceinte woman secluded in special 
house in the bush till after the birth.) 

There no ceremony akin to baptism, and no godfathers save the grandfather 
aforesaid, and the maternal uncle, who is considered the child’s nearest relative 
and guardian. When the baby’s hair is to be cut for first time, the parents give 
large present' of food to above two people, and when it is done the hair is buried 
by the mother at the loot of a banana tree in the garden, and the fruit of that tree 
belongs to those two. 

On coming out of 'eclusion the mother takes ashes from her fire, and plat e- 
them on all cro"-iuads from her village. This is to stop the baby when it grows uj_ 
from loaner it' wav. and to give it the ** bump of locality A 

"Relations, etc. 

Before » hildren come to puberty no clothes are worn at all. Alien a boy b 
getting near puberty families meet and arrange — another family have a girl coming 
on. and they are approached and arrangement made for a combined feast. The 
maternal uncles decorate the children and they are given their dance ornaments, 
and a dance b then arranged. The boy is told during the dance to take the girl 
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and have connection with her : the dauee lasts all night, and whilst the people 
dance outside the boy "has the girl in his parents* house. In the mom mg the 
hoy is given hi- maim Kara-ili and the girl her rami. Their 110-e- aie -lit tor 
ornament-. and ear piercing made ; tile boy s hair i- then allowed to grow, and botli 
-exe- wear tor the tir-t time the leggings and arm-band- of plaited material. Thi- 
connection has no effect on luture marriage, and has nothing to do witli it — it 1- 
merely initiation. The dance may la-t several days, and advantage is taken of it 
to initiate all children who can be. However long the dance ia-ts the two children 
only copulate once. Thi- is called Iaeata. and all boys initiated are < ailed Iarata. 
Circumcision 1- not practi-ed. 

Menstruation i- explained by saying that the moon has monthly < onnc<*tion 
with all women, and small girls are held up to the moon, and told that the moon 
will have them first and afterwards their husbands. It is called ►Sixnvio At' ru. and 
the woman is secluded except for daily bath in sea. Police will not touch a woman 
in the state, even to arrest, unless an officer is there. 

Xo man will speak fir.-t to hi- father-in-law or mother-in-law. though it addiv— ed 
he will answer. He will not walk straight up to them, and will not stand immediately 
m front of them. The same marks of respect are shown to rhief-. and it a man 
meets one while carrying his spear on his shoulder, he will lower it to the " trail : 
if they meet on the roacl he will sit down till the other has pa-sed and will then 
rise. Their description is " all the same your police salute you.’* 

A foster-mother is regarded as a blood relation. Twin- are amounted ior a- 
follows : If a woman has given the cold shoulder to a man who wants her. either 
before or after marriage, he wants revenge : lie take- a -nip from the string ot her 
rami . makes it m a parcel, folding it V-dnij^e ; taking a small stick, lie burie- the 
two objects deep in the ground. Tin- will have the effe< t of < a using her to suffer 
heavy labour, and she cannot be delivered till the -tick 1- unburied : she will also 
probablv have twins. The father of twins always want- to find the man who did 
this, as they believe it the only way twins are caused : they are not thought 
abnormal in any way. only some one's revenge. 

Children have the totem of both father and mother, but [or war they lank with 
the father's tribe if the two should be at war. If the mother’- tribe is fighting a 
third, thev will fight for hers. They inherit from both and aie used as ambu<-a<lor- 
between the tribe where others could not go. 

Adoption is practised, the adopted child being a full member ot the father - 
tribe. Adoption is usually by a man who lias no heir, and no one to take on hi- 
name. He asks another with several children to give him one. and this one i- reallv 
bought and becomes the legal son of hi- new father. The list of persons lie cannot 
marrv correspondinglv increase-. He cannot marry any of adopted relation- in 
same degrees as real ones. 

Kklatioxship Terms. 

Father. Ta.makt. Mother. Sixaku. Brother. TrwrK r. Elde-r brother. 
Tuwuku Iarakoxa. Middle brother. Tovrxr Taih-a xa. Youngest brother. 
Tuwcku Murumerixa. Sister. Xunr kc. Husband. Jvmv.YKr. Wife. Kowakc. 
Grandfather, Wawakt (u-ed for all grandrelation- with name added). Cn< le 
paternal. Tamakc. Uncle maternal. Ar.rxr. Aunt. Sixakt. Uncles and aunts 
by marriage, Au Ukaeara (with name). Cousins. Tiavaku. with name. Father- 
in-law, Rawakc (applies to all in-law- on both sides when spoken by son-m-law). 
Husband's brother. Marueku. when wife speaks Hu-band s si-ter. Ieaku. There 
is no difference in terms used according to sex of speaker, or when -peaking direct t<». 
or indirectly of. these relations. The word for relations as a whole i- TrxrNrivi'. 
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Who are the Melanesians P 
By A. M. Hocart. 

There u>ed to be much confusion in the use of tlie word Aryan or Indo-European. 

It Web applied both to a group of languages and to a group of peoples who spoke 
those language--. We now know that the two things are not at all the same, that 
different race> may speak the same tongue, and that the same race may speak 
different tongues. The same confusion, only worse, h still allowed in the word 
Melanesian. It is used of a family of languages of the inhabitants of a group ot 
islands known as Melanesia, and of a certain type of men found chiefly in those 
islands. The three iv-es are quite inconsistent, and do not lead to clear thinking. 
Melanesian is spoken by races that differ much in type from one another. On the 
other hand, types, very similar to others that speak Melanesian, speak language^ 
that are not Melanesian, for instance, the Vella -La vel Ians in the Solomons. 

This double use of the word has caused many to identify the original speakers 
of Melanesian with the physical type, which is usually known Melanesian. Thh 
may not be stated in so many words, but it seems to be tacitly assumed. Xow 
it is highly improbable, one might say impossible, that the original speakers of 
Melanesian were a dark fuzzy-haired people. There are other languages which are 
descended from the same original as Melanesian, namely. Polynesian, Malay. Malagasy. 
The people who u>e these languages are nearly all light in colour, straight -haired, 
and somewhat Mongoloid, very unlike the Melanesian type. Where thev are alike, 
crossing is probable. Either, therefore, the Melanesian type borrowed its speech 
from the Mai ayo -Polynesian or vice versa. The map most decidedly lends support 
to the fir<t view. Then there is the fact that both Malays and Polynesians were 
great navigator^, whereas the dark people were not : even the Fijian among them 
were but timid sailor,-. Thirdly. Malays and Polynesian^ are immeasurably more 
civilized than the dark people. Against this it may be argued that Melanesian 
is more archaic. It is so undoubtedly in some respects — for instance, in sounds— 
but that proves nothing. 

The French Canadians, though much mixed with Red Indians, axe more 
old-fashioned in their speech than the French. Spanish. I understand, h nearer 
to Latin than h Italian. The conclusion i- that the original Melane-ian,-. those 
who taught their tongue to the dark type now called Melanesian. were a light-coloured 
straight-haired people. It is much to be desired, therefore, that anthropologists 
should cease to speak of a dark, fuzzy-haired type as Melanesian, or trace a 
Melanesian immigration where they find a dark, long-headed strain among 
Polynesians. Perhaps, indeed, they are right in tracing Melanesian influence where 
there i> a dark strain, but not in the way they think. I have shown that in Fiji 
a dark people moving eastward drove out a Polynesian-speaking people, possiblv 
al-o speaker- ot Melanesian. I have suggested that the same movement has 
occurred all through Melanesia. The Melanesians, true Melanesian 1 -, thus turned 
out. have sailed east in quest of new homes, but not before they had been much 
permeated with black blood. It is as though the South American Spaniards were 
driven out by the Botocudos, Patagonians, and what not. and fled to Spain, bringing 
a great deal of Red Indian blood with them. That would explain how a dark strain 
i* found in Polynesia, which otherwise is a puzzle, since the so-called Melanesian^ 
are but coasters. That, however, is only a suggestion. 
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Notes on Canadian Shetlanders. 

Supplied hy J. A. Teit. Arranged by F. G. Pahsoxs. F.R.C.S. 

The Institute L- indebted to Mr. Teit for record-. more or less complete, ol 100 
Shetlander. 9< i ot whom are adult male.-. I have rejected all those whose ancestry 
was not pure, and the fact that they happened to have emigrated to Ganada cannot. 

I think, even to the mo-t enthusiastic minds, suggest that their physical 
characteristics have undergone any appreciable change in their new home. 

In the following paper Mr. Teit has furnished the actual details, while I am 
responsible for all generalizations and suggestions. As observations on the physical 
characters of Shetlander- are scanty. Mr. Teit's record- are a welcome addition to 
our knowledge. 

Record- of ho adult male- are furni-hed. the chief physical characteristic s 
ot whom are tabulated below. The number is. of cour-e. small, but I think that it 
i- highly important to record and tabulate these small ,-eries -o that, from time to 
time, they may be included in a general survey, such a- I attempted for the colour 
index of the British Isles ( Journ . Ron. Anthrop . Inst., vol. 1. 1920. p. 107) and for the 
cephalic index (Man. February. 1922). 

On dige-ting this table of the males, we note that the age of tlie.-e Shetlanders 
range- from 22 to b9 ; that they were all. with one exception, born in the Shetlands. 
and were all of pure Shetland parentage, excepting Mr. Teit. the observer (Xo. 1). 
who had some Highland blood on hi- mother's <ide. There is every reason, therefore, 
to believe that this series, though small, i- exceptionally pure compared with the 
material with which we usually have to work. 

On examining the head measurements, of which only 32 are recorded, the average 

length of 19b mm. and breadth of 134-7 mm. shows that the size of their heads was 

above the average for the British I-les. though unfortunately no record i- available 

of the cephalic height. The head size of 330-7 mm., roughly estimated by adding 

the length to the breadth, too. mu-t be considered in relation to the average -tature 
© 

which, in 90 record-. i- 1738 mm., or 3 feet S’] inches. 

In my paper in Man (see above) the list show- that it i- quite exceptional for 
the sum of the length and breadth to reach 300. and those groups in which this i> 
the case are usually compo-ed of picked individual- with taste- for learning or 
research. For instance, 100 patient- in a London hospital gave an average sum of 
343. 80 Bristol hospital patients one of 314-7. while Cniversity College Staff was 
300. King's College Staff 300, the British A— o< latioii 303. and a congress of British 
Anatomists 304. 

I have only been able to find one other record of Shetland craniometry, and that 
a series of only five skulls, by Turner (Tr. R. Sor. Edit*., vol. xl. p. 3). In the-e five 
the average sum of the length and breadth wa- 301. so that our two authoring- confirm 
one another in this respect, and we are probably on the right track. 

The average cephalic index works out at 790. and the graph (Fig. 1) -hows that 
the distribution of indices on each side of this mean i- very symmetrical. It also 
shows that the range of variation is from 74 to 80. For comparison with other 
graphs, it is necessary to reduce the actual numbers to percentages, and to construct 
a graph with these as in Fig. 2. Here we see at once that we are dealing with too 
small a number to give a reliable chart, since, whenever one L ( uii-tructed of sufficient 
records to be reliable, the apex is always close to 10 per cent., m-tcad of nearly 
reaching 30 per cent., as it does in this case. 

2 i 2 
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llv experience until charts of cephalic indices makes me believe that a >trie> of. 
-av. 100 observations on Shetlanders, assuming that the observers are competent, 
will not affect the average mdex very much, though it will uimo-t rertainly reduce 
the height of the apex and flatten out the pinnacles on each side of it. It is a surprise 

2 2 / Z 2 // 4 3 12/1 



to find that the index is as high as 79. and. if it is confirmed, suggests that the 
Shetlanders cannot be of pure Xordic stock. 

Turner does not confirm it. for his five skulls gave a cephalic index of 771. so 
that any eraniologist visiting the Shetland^ will find a useful field for re- ea roll 
awaiting him. 



The hair coloration of 90 observations h very light, and gives an index of 25*5. 
It the chart which I constructed in my paper on the ” Colour Index of the British 
Isles ( Journ . Hoy. Anthrop . lh,st.. vol. 1. pp. 170-171) be consulted, it will be seen 
that in onlv 8 of the N1 record^ does the hair index drop as low as this. and 1 
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Hair haler. 

T!n_* i li-tribution of the hair colour is as follow^ 

Fair . . . . X) . . 3S *9 percent. 

Bed . . . . -1- . . 1* 1 

-Brown . . . . 2s . . *>1*1 


Dark 

Black 


_*> * ■) 
n 


9»> 


99*9 


Tic* hair index, therefore, is 25*5. 


Eye Index . 


Light 

, 01 

936 * 5 

= 73*9 per cent 

Intermediate . 

. 11 



Dark .. 

is 

23*5 

- 26*1 


90 

9o*o 

Km mi 


The eye index n rite percentage of dark eye-', viz. 2d* 1. 

Coloar Index, 

The colour index i — 

Hair I. — Eye I. 25 * 5 — 20*1 


o 




'Iumlnjt. 






Kuanck. 
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have every reason to believe that when a round-headed race ( nines in cent art 
with the long-headed Xordic-s the head shape is modified long before the 
eolour index. Tim. at all events, h wliat a ^tudv ot German physical anthropology 
teaches ib. 

It is especially interesting to notice that, among the ho um.nh. there is not 
a single Shetlander with 1 hack hair. 

There are four red-haired people, but with only 90 in tin* -eries ; it is impossible 
to lay any stress oil the percentage. Moreover. Mr. Teit record" that in live other 
individuals there was a distinct reddish tinge in the facial hair, though the hair of 
the head hardly showed it. The fact that the hair of the face is si often redder than 
that of the head must be borne in mind by physical anthropologists and allowed 
for. 

M ith regard to the character of the hair in 29 (69-3 p e i cent.) it was straight, 
in 12 (28*0 per cent.) wavy, and in 1 (2*3 per cent.) curlv. 90 records of the eve 
colour give a fairlv low index of 2b* 1 : 01 ot the 90 had light <*ve<. 18 had daik. 
while in 11 the eolour was intermediate. A glance at the chait already quoted will 
show how closely tin* eye and hair indues eorre<pond m those parts of the British 
Isles where the Xordic stuck is mibt pure. and how rapidly the eve colour run" up 
whenever the Mediterranean influent e begins to assert itself, though, of course, 
there are no grounds for suspecting a Mediterranean element in the present series, 
but only an Alpine one. the original coloration of which is doubtful. It is interesting, 
too. to notice how different these Shetlanders* coloration h to that of the Sc trtbh 
highlanders, taken as a whole. 

The curvature of the nose is recorded as an indication of the aquilinity of the 
features, which is a characteristic of the Xordic race. In 13 of the 32 record" 
(46*1 per cent.) it w~as convex, in 16 (50 per cent.) straight, and in 1 (3*1 per cent.) 
concave. This nose record is probably a valuable one. though at present we have 
not enough data to understand its full significance properly or what percentage of 
convex noses may be looked for in a fairly pure Xordic stock. 1 remember being 
greatly struck bv the straightness of the noses of most of tin* German prisoners of 
war, and especially by their width across the bridge. Mr. Peake, too. lias noticed 
the latter, and regards it a* a Mongoloid trait. 

The facial length and breadth are given as an induction of race, but the 
measurement of length requires great care in taking, and a good deal of allowance 
should be made for the peisonal equation of the observer. In these 32 Shetlanders 
the facial length was 126 mm. and the breadth 141*7 mm. This gives an index ot 
898 ; but I cannot think that this index is a very illuminating one. because the 
length and breadth of a face depend on very different factor-, and a long face may be 
masked entirely by the coincidence of other factors which make it abo eery broad. 
At the same time, it is obvious that some standard of comparison b necessary and 
we cannot be satisfied bv merely stating tin* length because, although the measurement 
may be in itself small, it mav be relatively great if the owner is a man with a very 
small head. Personally. I think it would be much more valuable to give the length 
of the face in i elation to the combined length and breadth of the head, two measure- 
ments which are always taken. It would be better .still, no doubt. t<» give it in relation 
to the length, breadth and height, but the auricular height is rarely available, since 
so few' craniometrbts have an auricular cranio meter, Let is >e ■* how thb 
suggestion works out for the 3*2 Shetlanders. That they are large-headed we have 
seen already : wliat we want to know b. art.' their faces really long for large-headed 

people ? The index I would suggest is Fa. L : 1»>0 — — r ~™-\ and in 
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the Shetlander=' ca-.e it works out thus : — 


12*3 



O 


12800 

175^35 


71*9. 


This, of cour.se. h valueless until we have -omething \virh which to compare it. 
and the shorten group of faces I can find in my notes is one of -13 German- from 
Silesia, whose face length averaged 110 mm., a great contrast to the 120 mm. of the 
Shetlander-, hut one which clear! v needs checkins with the .-ize of the heads. The 


Silesian index i- 110 ; 100 


180 — 157 


1160 


the Shetland hea 1 -i/>e a- represented bv 


171-5 

L.—B. 


67 *6. It will be noticed that 


175-4. is a little, but not verv 


mu cli. larger than rim German, which is 371*5; bur the facial length i- t ery much 
greater, and. I think, i~ fairlv renre-ented by the index of 71-9. against tlte 
( German 67-6. 


I will give two other example* for contrast : one i- of 321 Briti-h wounded 
soldiers, whose facial length was 12 L mm., giving a tat e length index of 71 -5, and the 
other of 36 German soldiers from Schleswig- HoUtein. with a face length of 118*6. 
siting an index of 68*1. The face breadths of these four series may be worked out 
in exactly the same way as the length-, and. when tabulated for comparison, wo get 
the following results : — 



] 

s. 


I 

4. 

1 

a. 



Fa. L. 


Fa. 15. 

Fa. L. 

Ceph. L. 


1-a. L. 

fn*i. 

ta. i»i. 

hu]. 

i>. riid. 

Br. — 2 

>!l* t Uuvh i ■*- 

127, 

71 a 

141 

si \ 

ssl> 

iT.va 

l>i it i-4i S< ^ 

121 

71*2 

i:r» 

7i)*4 

SIM* 

ITo-o 

Si-hlf-w i lt- f [■ >I-t<>] i. 

1 Is 0 

US* 1 

140 

so *4 

s-J 7 

174*2 

silr-iun- . . 

nn 

07 *0 

no s 

s I • .7 

■s21* 

171*7) 


It will be seen that Col. 6 gives the standard of compaii-on or a rough estimate 
<>f the head size as far as our data will give it. Col. 1 i< the actual length of the face : 
Col. 2 the face length in terms of the head size ; C >l< 3 anti 4 are tie fare breadth-, 
treated in the same wav ; while Col. 5 gives the u.-ual face index. 

When Cob. 2 and 4 arc studied it is evident that these four groups of people 
varied much la-' 1 in their facial breadth than in their facial length, since the 
highest and lowe-t indices in the former (Col. 4) are - eparat ed hv two points only, 
while in the length index (Col. 2) there are four points of difierence. Tn other 
words, we establish the iaet tliat the long, narrow Nordic race owe- twice as much 
to its increase in length over the short, broad German face as it does to diminution 
in breadth : and thb. in spite of the fact that the breadth is art mill v a greater 
measurement than the length and so liable to a greater range of variation. 

I think this fact is an important one to direct attention to and to cheek with 
further observation.- as they come to hand, because the mechanical cause of the 
increased length or decreased breadth of the Nordic face is occupying a good deal 
of attention, and it is necessary, in the first place, to be quite clear which is the 
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more important. W e cannot tell this if we are content with merelv -tatinc the facial 
index. 

Of cour&e. everything said about the facial index applies equally to the cranial. 
M e ought to be able to state whether a brachycephalic .skull is really -hort. or onlv 
appears so. because it is very luoad. Hence 1 sliouhl like to -tv the lengtl given in 
terms of the breadth plus the height. tJius obtaining a more reliable constant, but I 
feel that this present little paper on Shetlanders is hardly the place to do more than 
hint at the desirability of some reform of thi- kind. In conclusion. I should like to 
call attention to the tact that Hr. Teit includes records ot three Shetland female- 
and seven children, as well as of a few foreigners. I have included his table-, as they 
may be a useful addition to other series later on, but at present their small numbers 
do not justify any generalization-. 


Conclusions. 

The conclusions I have come to from working through the>e statistics are that 
these Shetlanders, in every respect except head shape, are very pure example- of 
the Xordic race. Their coloration index of 25 -8 is quite a low one. as anvone 
interested in this subject will see by comparing it with the list I compiled in mv 

paper on the Colour Index of the British Isles *’ (Journ. Boy. Authnq*. . 

vol. 1. pp. 168, 169). 

Out of 81 recorded sets of observations the Shetlanders would be the foui- 
teenth in point of fairness, while there are only 7 other record- which do not 
contain a single black-haired individual, and many of these are founded on ron- 
-ide ably fewer than 90 people. 

The hair and eye indices are nearly the same (hair. 25-5 : eves. 26-]). a 
characteristic specially noticeable in those parts of the British 1-les where the 
Saxon element is strongest. 

The stature of practically 5 feet 9 indies (173S mm.) i- verv high uhen we 

remember that these were not picked specimens ; it is the height we get m most 

of our English and Scottish Universities where the records are taken from the 
w e 11 -nourished cla-ses. 

The nose was convex in half the cases, pointing to a fairlv high aquilmitv of 
features, while the true face length index is rather higher than the British, a- far a- 
our small numbers show, but is markedly higher than that of the Germans. 

The only record which makes me think that the Shetlanders have an Alpine 
admixture is their cephalic index of 79 (founded on 32 record*-). Doubtless 
Prof. Flinders Petrie would instance this as a case of head shape adapting itself 
to environment: but. unfortunately for his theory, it is working in the wromr direction, 
for he postulates a long-headed North and a short-headed South. and here, in the 
most northerly part of the Briti-h Isle 5 , the heads are more brat hycephalic than m 
London. Bristol or Somersetshire. 

Those of us who. like mv-elf. believe that head shape i- racial and very 
persi-tent. will suspect a certain mixture of Mid-European or Alpine blood with the 
prevailing Nordic element, but we can -ay definitely that there arc no sign- of any 
Mediterranean admixture. 
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The Origin of the Ba-Hima. 

By the Rev. \Y. A. (’rabtrei:. 

I" it tie rvjn.enr to accept tlie hypothesis that the Ba-Hima are of Galla origin, or at 
lea-t related to the Galla { The idea was started by Speke in the 'sixties of last 
century, when very little was known about Africa, and has not. so far as I am aware, 
been called in question since. But is it really the most likely or the most reasonable 
hypothesis { Some one may have suggested a tradition of migration from the 
north-east, such as. I believe. Speke wanted to discover ; but no reliable native ever 
alluded to it when I was in the country, and I do not think there is any such 
tradition. But everybody knows the story of Kintu. and I propose to discuss this 
story in the light of philology and the present distribution of the people in and 
around Uganda. 

(1) DUfribaffon.- The extent of Ba-Ganda influence under the Ba-Hima 
aristocracy is always associated with the western side of the Lake, never with the 
ea -tern side. Eastwards the range of the Ba-Ganda stops short at the border countries 
of Bu-Soga proper. In that country Ba-Ganda influence was little more than that of 
visitors coming to exact tribute, often falsely. They did not reside in Bu-Soga. and 
seldom visited the border districts, where the people are much mixed with neigh- 
bouring tribes outside Bu-Soga. The only exception I met with was the case of a 
young chief called Miro. where a group of Ba-Ganda Mohammedans had installed 
themselves. Miro hints elt having adopted the style of a Mu-Ganda chief. They were 
not numerous, but were destined to play a not unimportant part in local history. 
They were the first Ba-Ganda to penetrate so far to the east and north-ea^t. and 
their advent was quite a recent event. 

Northwards Ba-Ganda influence ends with the kingdom of Bu-Nvoro, always 
a rival kingdom with its own king and very special customs. These have been 
verv carefully described by Rev. J. Ros^oe. They bear obvious affinity to customs 
prevailing in Bu-Ganda and all kingdoms w~e*t of the Lake, such as Ankole and 
Ruanda. They hate, I believe, comparatively little in common with those of 
Bu-Soga and probably non# 1 with those of Kavirondo or any country beyond 
Bu-Xvoro on the north and north-east. Moreover, the organization of Bu-Soga 
and Kavirondo under local chief- is akin to the patriarchal system, and in Kavirondo 
radically different from the kingdoms organized bv the Ba-Hima aristocracy. 
Bu-Soga made some attempt to follow this organization, but on such a minor 
-cale that there were no less than five independent chieftains for Bu-Soga proper 
alone, an area not much larger than a single province of Uganda controlled by one 
big chief amwverable to the king. The Ba-Soga five were virtu, illy answerable to 
nobody bur t hem-elves. In this respect they resembled the Kavirondo chiefs or 
heads of clan-. but differed from them in having a -mall organization of minor 
chief* after the Uganda pattern. 

To this general relation the distribution of the Ba-Hima herdsman also 
corresponds. When I wio in Bu-Soga my cowmen were not all pure Ba-Hima. 
One at lea-t w^as markedly allied to the Ba-Xyoro and came from the border line 
between Bu-Xvoro a nd Bu-Soga. When I stayed for a short time in Kavirondo, 
at Miunia’s. the only cowman I could get was a Masai. He remained with me 
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when I moved to Bu-Soga. and was not altogether out of harmony with Ids 
surroundings there. Just previously I was obliged to go to Bu-Ganda. and there 
lie was completely out of his environment. I suppose he was the first Masai ever 
to enter Uganda. To >um up. the home of the Ba-Hima herdsman is to the west 
of the Lake ; on the eastern side he does not go much beyond the Xile. 

Moreover, on this western side of the Victoria Lake. I told by a pioneer 
missionary to Usukuma and the southern shore. Ba-Hima herdsmen may be found 
far to the south, in the Unyamwezi country. It may also be interesting to 
recall that the comparatively recent dealings of the Ba-Ganda with the coast — they 
began in the ffiftie — have always been via the west and south ot the Lake. Xo 
Ba-Ganda canoes — really manned by Ba-$e^e islanders who are subject to Uganda — 
ever went to the ea-t. Even Ba-Soga canoes rarely, if ever, went bevond the Sio 
Bay ironworker- : and. the Ba-Vuma islanders, who are far greater canoe men than 
the Ba-Soga. and for skill rank with the Ba-Se-se. have told me themselves that their 
only journey t< > the eastern shore wih to a market where salt was obtained. The 
eastern shore ha- no affinities with Ba-Ganda or Ba-Soga. and i- looked upon a- 
a foreign and inhospitable country. 

If. then, the natural relations of the people to-day are distinctly v ith the we-t. 
why press for any relation with the Galla to the north-east ! There is not a shred of 
evidence to show that the Ba-Ganda. or still less the Ba-Hima. were ever in touch 
with anv of the people who now live on the eastern or north-eastern border, and 
who would have been the first to be dispossessed by any hypothetical invasion, 
such as Masai driving the Galla further to the east. 

(2) Language. — The language question L even more decisive. Being deeply 
interested in all the people immediately outside Bu-Ganda — Luo. Te-o. Ivavirondo- — 
as well as the more general question of the Masai and Xandi. I sent for various book' 5 , 
including grammars of Bari and Dinka and a Galla dietionarv. I turned over the 
pages of this Galla book many times. There were unusual words in Ganda. Did thev 
derive from Galla i Did any of the language- derive from Galla And the re-pome 
from the dictionary was virtually nil. When 1 came back to England and Xandi 
material became a little more aeoe--ibIe (I was never able personally to investigate 
Xandi). there seemed ju-t a little chain ' 1 that Xandi might have some slight relation 
to Galla : and I wrote out a little paper on these line-. But for all the other languages 
Galla seemed a barren field. 

Just possiblv the Ba-Lagoor Elgon vi people, on the southern edgeof Mount Elgon, 
derive their name from Galla Iuk* f . twin. Thev are a Xandi stock, and communicate 
with their fellow-kinsmen, the Saveli people on the northern edge, by going over the 
mountain. They never venture round its base. In this sen-e they are twin with the 
Saveli, inhabitants of the same mountain, for Xandi people are essentially hill- 
folk like the Galla. Possiblv both Galla and Xandi are of that sturdv stock ot 
mountaineers to whieh tin* Egyptians referred as hill-men. their most formidable 
opponents. 

Onlv one other Galla wad seemed the least bit s U <rumtive. and that wa- qab . 
have, possess. It bears a striking resemblance to an element kahft found in extended 
term as Ganda kaba-kn. a king: and in the two names. kt/fat~r?ga. the IateMu-Xyoro 
king and Ivavirondo apparentlv kuha-ran<bt. The second element survives in the 
word Xamulondo, 1 one of the border chiefs of T ganda, adjacent to Xorth Bu-Soga, 
across the Xile. 

1 I might also mention, as an inteie-tiim subject for investigation, that unnm-hmtht in 
Ganda also signifies "a throne. *' Compare for the idea the u-e in Ashanti of the word "stool’ 
to signify the lawful ruler. 
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In Bunvoro a king is called nta-hi/aa possibly a variant of this element i:aba. 
Further study leads me to think that this possible connection of hiba with Galia 
qnb is mere coincidence. The primitive idea for king is often " the great one 
{\''}p r (g or v 'go n\), but never. I think. "the possessor.” If so. our search for allied 
form> will be on the west, where there are such forms as Tubu mai. for magi, and 
Ful btni-do. possibly lam for gaw. both indicating " chief.” In any case our 
language connection is quite as strong on the west as with Galia on the north-east. 

But the most decisive word i< Ganda ante . a cow. universally used by all the 
Ba-Hima stock, instead of Bantu ngontbe. This peculiar form tt\ a cow, cattle, i< 
actually in use in Logo. Madi. Lugbara, Avukaya. a little group of allied isolated 
speech between the Zande country and the Albert Lake, with the mixed speech ot 
the Bari adjacent on the north. This element te may possibly occur in extended 
form (g)-fe : cf. e.g. tnet. a cow, in Masai en-gldenq . Teso n-kit* /'</. Bari Jcitrn'/. or be 
related to Xandi tang, a cow. pi. tic. It certainly i" not Galia : and only in rhh Logo 
area has it been reduced to the monosyllable tc. 

If. then, we trace back the Ba-Hima and their cattle to the Logo district, we 
are getting near to the Zande country, where we find in the present language 
a fair proportion of words corrupted out of Bantu forms very similar to the 
Ganda type of Bantu, and where, moieover, on the north still live a people 
with a very similar name. Sir H. Johnston write" it Ba-Homa. and claim" 
for the Ba-Homa the privilege of being the most northerly Bantu tribe of the 
whole group. They live ” in the basin ot the Upper Sue Biver. between Tembura 
and AVau.” and “ may have migrated northwards comparatively recently from the 
Xile Congo water-parting and the sources of the Sue River ” — that is. from a position 
nearly in the centre of the present Zande area. There are also manv Zande in the 
district about Tembura : in fact, they form the most important part of this 
administrative area of the Bahr-al-Ghazal province in which are "ituate Tembura 
and the Ba-Homa. 

Too little yet ls known about this people to base any argument on what may 
after all be a mere coincidence of names. At the same time, it should be noted that 
all the Ba-Hima 1 speak a pure type of archaic Bantu. This could hardly be the 
case unless the Ba-Hima had been speaking a Bantu tongue for centuries. Had 
they come to Uganda with a non-Bantu speech, as ha< been suggested, it i" incon- 
ceivable that the present speech could be so pure. 

For we have a somewhat parallel case further south, where the vast Luba area 
lias been invaded by the Bushongo civilization, and possibly by other outside 
element^. In this case we have one fairly pure speech, possibly the original Luba 
language, and several Luba dialects with strange abnormalities. They have never 
shaken off the foreign influence : and even the true Luba speech, resembling a" it 
does in many ways the speech of the Ba -Ganda (not the speech of the Ba-Hima 
with its It and r sounds) has several peculiarities, notably f and />. and a different 
tense arrangement. It lias not absolutely divested itself of vsomething ."lightly 
differing from the archaic type represented by Ganda. The only obvious foreign 
element in the speech of the Ba-Hima is the h and r. which it shares with several 
other Bantu languages, and which Sir H. Johnston has humorously called the 
’* h disease.’* 

Two Ba-Ganda chiefs bear strangely foreign name". One Ls Gabunga. the 
chief of the canoes. The Zande word for canoe is knrnngba, a word which need< 
explanation. It is longer than the ordinary Zande words as though it were com- 

1 I have generally heard the herdsman race called Ba-Hima. But some people viite it 
Ba Huma. a form closely like Ba-Hmna. 
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pounded ; but the vocabularies gi\e no hint a> to what its two element" might b**. 

A corresponding word L Zande kurungbo. a wooden dhh. The word differ." from 
the foreign Ganda one bv having I'i ) for b. a change that i" exceedingly common, 
and nasalized a instead of nasalized go. Moreover, one wonders if the Zande form- 
are in any wav corrupted out of a fairly common Bantu form ha»yu. to work in 
wood, with a prefix /;»/ or go. that which is made of wood (Prefix System. § 177}. 
The sense of “ liollo wed out " i< ] 'reserved in Ganda ebantcu. a wooden trough. 
whi< h i- a direct derivative of bamj'i. On this suggestion, the form Gabunga i" 
nearer the original than tlie modern Zande korungba. 

The other strung name i< Pokino. the chief of Budu. Ihe initial " p i- 
utTerlv foreign to Gand.i as to arrest attention. IL membeiing how ta-ily m Atricv 
the vowel o in tone pa->e> t< > ev . one is at once -trie k with a re-emblance lo Zande 
hirvktmln. a chief. The ml for s> merely helps i<> lengtlten the preceding vowel. In 
fact Pok/tfo. pokituJo and picekindo are all possible pronunciation* ot bu^ka-d o. 
most probablv h>rrkin(hf i" a variant pronunciation of some original form close b 
like Pokino. 

Finally, in one ver-ion of the legend of Kintu. the canoes are said to have pm 
in at the landing-place of Podi. This is far more likely to have been some traditiona 1 
remembrance of actual ancestors than a literal place-name. Xo mage to-day 
would just if v anv prominence being given to a place-name. Canoes put in at 
convenient places, and often a market \< held in the immediate neigh boiuhood 
The-e markets are known locally, but no one from a distance has much cognizant*- 
of them. Even ,a uch centre." a "alt-market, a pottery -market, or a market ior 
iron-hoe.", acquire little prominence outside the local area. If the name is by any 
chance known at a distance, it is only because the local people have re-sold the good- 
to their inland neighbour-. I think one might say that visitors to the important 
markets rearely go more than 2o miles even by water, and less by land. 

But the initial p of the word podi is foreign. Galla very rarely employ" ” p 
and never as an initial consonant. In Xandi and Masai p would be a weak sound 
interchangeable with r. Initial p might, however, occur in the Shilluk-Luo language. 
But these people never move far away from the water : and as no one ha< ever 
suggested anv connection with these,- the idea may be dismissed a 4 * once. 

Bv far the most natural referent e in Podi would be to the Fula rice ot M e-t 
Africa. In that language to-day pul-o i" tlie singular of fnl-be. the Fill a pet >ph*. f" 
the resemblance of the Ba-Hiina t<> the Fula race an untliinkahle proposition 
Tlie idea occurred to Sir F. Lugard long ago : for I find that Lady Lugard vrite,- 
in her book (.1 Tmpool I)» :>* ndetu <j [>. ‘>SO) : — 

*■ In connection wirh tin* theory of tlie dec ent of the bulani from the Hvksos. 
I would i [note the great "imilarity observed by my husband to exist between 
the Wahuma of Ea-tern Africa and the Fulani of the We." tern Sudai . 
The Wahumu. lil;e tie* Fulani. were pastoral nomads who. in tl e endeavour 
to secure fre"h grazing-ground, became invaders and conqueror". In 
Uganda. Unvoro. Karagwe. anti other eastern states. tlie W ahuma founded 
the roval dvna"tie". while their tribesmen. corresponding in p*Mtion t<> 
tlie Cow Fulani. tended the cattle of the negroids. Ihe W ahuma. who have 
great phv-deal likeiu*s> to the Fulani. arc* often strikingly handsome and 
extremelv intelligent. That the W ahuma should have de-cende* 1 upon 
Fast Afrit a from tlie vall**v of the Xde i" not surprising. J 

Perhaps not from the Xile. but front the Zande ana in the we-t, concerning wliich 
I have made some attempt to write a special paper. 1 venture not only to suggest 
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that this is a far more natural explanation of the oiigin of the Ba-Hima : hut a ho 
to submit that a good deal of history as unfolded by the languages and distribution 
ot modern races will confirm thi< view'. 

In the Luo legend. Apodlio i< tlu* ame"toi of all mankind. \Y. Hnbh \ . " studies in 
Kaviiondo and Xandi/* Jomn. Anthrop. l»-t. ( July-i)ecembet , In the Mvoncl 

mnealogv Apodiio is the father of ( hindu (Kmtu>. In either case there may be a reference, not 
to the Fula in paith nlar as a "epaiate nation, but rather to the generic licrht -skinned i ace as a 
whole, whose colour is expressed in X. Africa by \ pul. red. reddish, whence Puni ( Phoenician i. 
a- well as Ful. or Fula. and perhaps also Lub-im :fur buJ-im e Libyan. 

Kintu appeals* to me as a Bantu corruption of Kit-ti for Hit-ti, the Hittite. not improbably 
connected in smie way with the Hyksos. There aie several possible traces of Hittite influence 
at a very early period m Xoith Afiu a. If till" were so. the oi initial unit.** of the shepherd race 
might have been nmauized by Hittite adventuim-. So. too, other Hittites might have organized 
the ancestors ot the Luo m miu h the "aim way a" the modern Fung have done with the Shilluk, 
who are lintrui^ncally one with the Luo. The mention ot similar names in the Ganda stoi\ 
and the Luo story seems tv* point to a great antnjiuty. The two raots have no connectimi 
whatever to-day. and most probably never did have. The oigamzers were of the same stock ; 
but the aboriginal races v eie separate and developed in separate parts of Africa. 

Is it possible that the genius for oiganizing kingdoms, renurkable in this Ba-Hima 
shepherd race, aro-e horn a Hittite element 


Erratum. 

Jou/'it'il . vol. liii. January- June, 1023. 

Page 232. — In Fig. 1 b of the paper byP. G. H. Boswell and J. Beid Moir. on The 
Pleistocene Deposits and their contained Palaeolithic Flint Implements at 
Foxhall Bond. Ip.wvieh." the figure of the section was inadvertentlv omitted, 
although the legend and key-diagram were inserted. The complete figure will 
be found in the Pr^rc- rfi/ins of fl<_ GtoloffistA A**octatiof> ; vol. 23. Fig. 11. p. 130. 
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Bronze Age . Finland . 122 : burial near 
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cave, tin ; midden at C’liark. 53 : 
rapier-. Myeemean. 107 (172) : Sclii- 
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Brooks. C E. B : The age of the (.’halkv 
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(_ Innate (n ch nrd). 23. 

Broom. R : A contribution to the C’ranio- 
loorv of the Y ello w-skinned Races of 
South Africa. 132. 

Brown, A. R. : Notes on the social organi- 
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424. 

Buddhism : Gneeo-Buddliist stone relief 
from India. 80. 
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Buffalo dance. Hopi. 12. 

Bugi lan uuages. Papua. 334. 317. 

Bukowma. painted Neolithic pottery. 
263. 

Bulgaria : see Thrace. 

Bull-roarer : Cameroon. 398. 400 : Kip- 
si ki. 53 : Papua. 362. 

Burial : and stone circles, Gambia. 199 : 
< ’a m croon. 394: Hottentot grave-. 
140: Kip-iki.-. 74: New Guinea. 19: 
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cave. 125. 
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ings. 131 : the Ice Age and Man. 37. 
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I Cardwell. A. W. : Notes on Fire and fire- 
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I J. H Hutton. 15* >. 
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: Castleton, Derbyshire, Tray Clift cave. 123. 

1 < atamarans of India. 3i>2. 
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■ Cave exploration: 8 (16) : Ghar Dalam. 
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; 123. 

j Cave paintings : paheolithic. 118. 131. 
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in Bukowina. 263; -ome affinities of 
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j 64. 
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Villas, Hove. (*) 

1905 Oldman. W. O., E^q.. 77 Brixton Hill. SAY. 2. 

1909 Page, John William. E-q.. 14 Ghnhurst Road. Mannamcad , Plymouth . 

1900 Palmer. Herbert Richmond. E~q., B.A.. LL.B., C.M.G., F.R.G.S.. BarrGter- 
at-Law. Ktrkby Lonsdale. TI i&tmorlund / Zungt ru. Xorthern Xiycrio. 

1921 Palmer. L. 8.. Esq.. D.Sr*.. College of Technology, Manchester. 

1919 Pan. kk.tr. Iv. 51.. E-q.. 31. -1. O. C-dhyc. Alajorh. S. Indo>. 

1919 Pape. Capt. A. G.. 20 A orthumhuiand Strut. Edinburgh. 

1921 Parker. Wm. RuMiton. E^q.. 51. A.. 5I.D. (Cantab.), F.Z.S.. F.L.8., Rtgmt 
P lace Hotel. Piccadilly CifCUs. 1J . 1. 

1900 Parkyn, E A., E-q.. 51. A.. n3 Parkhdl Road . Hampstead , A". IT. 3. 

1901 Parsons, F. G., E*q., F.U.C.8.. Professor of Anatomy, University t f London : 

St. Thomas's Hospital, S.E. 1. ( f §) 

1913 Pasmore, A. D., E-q.. Wood Street. Swindon, Wilts . 

1909 Patten, 0. J., Esq., 51.A.. 5L.D., Se.D., Proles.-or of Anatomy. The University, 
Sheffield. 
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1923 Paul. 3 ery Rev. David. D.D.. LL.D.. 33 Foiinfainhedl Road Edinburgh. 

I9o7 Peabody. Dr. ( 'ha lie.-. Peabody Muse ton. Harvard University. Cambridge. Mass.. 
U S.A . 

191, > Peake, A. £.. £-4.. 3I.R.C.S.. L.R.C.P.. Arnold Hotter. Corsham. Wilts. 

1911 Peake. H. J. E.. Esq.. F.S.A.. Yice-Presidentt. WeAbrool House. Xe/vbury. 

Berks . ( c j). 

1914 Peake. V\ . B.. £-4.. 20;- Florida Avenue. 1 on nystotvn . Ohio. [ .S.A. 
long Pear-on. Karl. £-4.. E.R S . Prole.— or of Applied Alatlien.atic.-, University 
Colb ye. Loudon ; 7 T \ ell Road. Ham p.Acad . A .11 . 3. (*J 
1920 Pear-on. Lady Neville. 24 Cumbt rland Terrace. Regent's Park. X . 11. 1. 

1902 Peele. Major \Y. C.. 2o Dogpole. Shrorsbunj. 

1920 Penzer. X. 31.. £.-4.. Cl/ftou Hdl. St. Joint s TI ood. A. IT . <2. 

1424 LVirani, (’haile- H.. £-4.. 31. D . 33 B.’onht’u Rot!. B'ilfa'd. 

1900 Petrie, Sir W. 31. Ebndei- ; D.L.L.. LL.D.. F.R.S.. E.B.A. Edveid- Profe-.-or 
of Egyptology. University College. Gou.tr St net. JI.C'. 1, ( r $) 

1917 Philipp-. Capt. J. E., B.Litt.. ALL.. F.R.G.S.. Entebbe. Uganda. Army d* A ary 
Club. Pall Mull. SAW 1. 

1923 Phillips. David 3L. lv-q., 10 King > Gardm^. B eA Ettd Lane. Haru pAead A . II . 3. 
1914 Phillip.-. Rev. E. A.. ALA.. The V •otrag * . Lou < r Ba^ddou . /boding. 

1910 Phillip-. J. Ga-treli. E-q.. 19 Imperial Square. Clad ft nham. 

1910 Phdlip-011. Rev. J. H . The Yen's. \ ictorla Road. Tam n'ot'th . Staff*. 

1921 Phillpotts. 3Ii.-- Bertha S.. Girtnu Cnlleqt . Cambridge . 

1923 Pi-liaroti. K. Rama. £.-4.. 31. A.. Principal. Sanskrit ColUge. T r. ypoo,. turn. 
Cothtu Stott. S. [udm . 

1922 Fltt-Riwr-. (apt. George H.. Gov* runo ut House . Mt Ihourut . 

1913 P.K-nrk. R. i .. £-4.. F.R.S.. 7 Tai don Strut. Bloomsbn rtf. 11 .( . I 

1912 Po-nan-kv. Signor Ait hnr. La Mu relist rd'"* 14. ( 'hailnttcubu/if. Balm. 

1919 Prideaux. (J. S.. Esq., Ei mny/ai. D nelir-A* r. 

1923 Proost. H.. E-q . Bamptr IIool , 1-s Tort tugfou Squari , II J\ 1. 

1907 Pvei\dt- \\ . P.. E-q.. A.L s t . Bniish Mux am {Natural II > >/< o <j ) . CtQinH'cll 
Road. SAW 7. 

19o t (Juick. A. S.. E-q.. H _n\. (. oT'x-ke 123 Lo ighboromjh Park. N.II3 9. 

P*o7 Guiggin. 3Ir-. A. Hing-ton. 31. A . s G/UufehiAcr Road. Uambruh/t . (*) 

1909 EndcliitV-Brown. A. R E-q.. 31. A.. Piote^-or of Social Anthropology. ITiiver- 
sity of (’ape Town, P.O. Bor .391. Capt Tuan. 

1921 Raglan, Baron. 41 St. Geon/tS Road. S. II \ £ 

1921 Ram -dan. John St. 3L. Esq.. Bids* rod* , iW minis Cross, Backs. 

Ransom. Edwin. E-q.. F.R.i 21 AtAbomham Road. Bedford, (~; 

2 m 2 
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1907 Rattray. Capt. R. S., Ma W pomj , Ashanti, U. Africa. (* ) 

1890 Ray. Sidney H.. Esq., M.A.. -18 Balfour Road. Ilford. (*j$) 

1903 Read. Carvetli Esq.. M.A., Emeritus Professor of Philosophy and Comparative 
Psychology. University of London : T Yoodlane. Birmingham Road. Solihull 
Warwickshire. (**") 

1873 Read. Sir C. Hercules. Hon. LL.D.. E.S.A.. F.B.A., Pavi>Pkesidext (i<>99- 
1901). (1917-1919), Keeper of British and "Mediaeval Antiquities and 
Ethnography. British Museum : G Palace Garden* Terrace . Kcnsl t uffn,> . 
W. 8. ( r §) 

1922 Reddi. D. Sadasiva. Esq.. Dunuiford. Lahhereddepalt Post. Vaddapah District. 
S. India. 

18SG Reid. Robert William. Esq.. M.D., Professor ol Anatomy in the University of 
Aberdeen, 37 Alban Place. Aberdeen. (^§) 

1913 Richards. J. F., Esq.. M.A.. I.C.S.. F.R.A.S. ; co Messrs. Binag and Co.. 

Madras. South Indio. 

1914 Richardson. Hubert X. B.. E^q.. B.A.. F.C.8.. 1G Merchisfon A»'ccae. 

Edinburgh. 

1901 Ridgeway. Sir W.. M.A.. Sc.D.. F.B.A.. Hon. LL.D.. Hon. Litt.D.. Pasl- 

Puesidext (1908-10). Disney Professor of Archaeology and Brereton 
Reader in Classics in the University ot Cambridge. Hon. Member 
Anthrop. Sue. Brussels. Hon. Member Deutsche Gesellschaft iiir Anthr<>- 
]>ologie : Cuius College. Cambridge ; Fen Ditton. Cambridge . (^§) 

1893 Rigg. Herbert. E^q.. M.A.. KU.. J.P.. F.S A.. Wallhnrst Manor. Crmftdd. 
Horsham . 

1920 Ritchie. J. Esq.. The Museum. Perth. 

1920 Ritchie. W. W., Esq.. Postal Commissioner. Harbin. X. China. 

1918 Robarts. Xathaniel F.. Esq.. 23 01 ice Groce. South Norwood. S.E. 23. 

1922 Roberts. K. Stanley. Esq.. Royal Societies ('bib. St. James's Street. S.R . 1. 

1902 Robinson. H. C.. FLq.. Silangor State Musrutn. Kuala hum pin. Fiduatul 

Malay States. (* ) 

1922 Roed. C. F.. Esq.. B.Sc.. iJnrUtonr Manor Privafi Hotel . Champion Hill . S.E. 3. 
1920 Rogers. Frank H., Esq.. B.A., 19 Hale Road. Altrincham : on The Secretariat. 
Entebbe, Uganda. 

1924 Roheim, Dr. Gera. VI Herunmi ut 33 a. Budapest. 

1912 Ro^coe. Rev. J.. Oeington Rectory. Walton. iSorjidk. 

1901 Rose. H. A.. Esq.. Milton House , La Haulc. Jersey. Chau. Is. (• ) 

1911 Rose, H. J.. Esq.. M.A.. Professor of Latin, Uninrsrfy College of Wales. Abt/>/- 
stivyth. { r ) 

1682 Roth, Henry Ling. E-q._ 93 Waterloo Crtscf nf . Halifax. (*’) 

1904 Rout led go. 4\ . Scoresbv.^Esq.. M.A.. 1 Htfdt Pari Cardins. W. 2. ( r ) 
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1923 Roxbv. Prof. Peivv AL. School of Geogra phg. 10 Ahtriromhg Syaart. Livi r pool . 

1923 Rutherford. Ali» Barbara Y.. Meadowbank. Fortro*c. Ross-shin . 

1922 Rutter. ALijoi E. Owen. WaftisfieJd ( 4 roff. Suffolk. 

1&05 Salaman. C .. E-q.. Trt borough Lodge . Road water. Somerset. 

1919 Salaman. AI. H.. E-q.. Wadlinyton. Lod* worth. Sussex. 

1921 Salaman, Reclcliffe X.. Esq.. Honiestall , Barley . Rogston, Herts. 

1924 Samuel-, Rupert C., Esq., Al.Al.,oo Smith, McKenzie & Co., Mondrian, B.E.A. 
1919 Sanderson. G. AI.. Esq., ALR.C.S.. c b PA1.0 .. Zomba . X gasaland ; Bmxbmnoe. 

Parkstone. Dorset. 

lS-Nj Sarawak. H.H. the Dowager Ranee of. Greg Friars . Ascot. 

1870 Sayee. Rev. A. H.. ALA.. LL.D., Professor of Assyriology in the University of 
Oxfoitl. Queen's College. Oxford . (* c ) 

1921 Sayee. R. Urwick. Esq.. Xatnl University College . Pietermaritzburg . iSaful. 
1921 Schwartz. John. Esq.. Broom wood. Seven oaks. Kent. 

1921 Scott. G. C.. Esq.. B.A.. S.P.S . . El Fa>ptr . Sudan. 

1922 Sea gar. R. B.. Esq., e o Baring Bros. <k Co.. Ltd.. 8 BiJtoppfatt . E.C. 2. (*) 

1923 Selby. Major H. J.. 29 Cavendish Altaic. Gillingham. K< nt. 

J 923 Seligman. AIr>. B. Z.. Court lug*. Toot Buldnn. Oxford 

1900 Seligman. Charles G.. Esq.. .M.D.. F.R.S.. President (1923). Professor of 
Ethnology. University of London. Court Leys. Toot Baldon. Oxford. ( f §) 

1924 Sennett, Richard H.. Esq., F.G.S., 68 Fitzjames Avenue, B . 14. 

1 sS.j Seton-Karr. H. AY.. Esq.. 8 St. Paul's Mansions. Hammersmith . (* ) 

190S Shakespear. Pol. J. C.ALG.. F.I.K D.S.O.. Ml Chn Court. Mania Yah. 

ir. 9 . («) 

1923 Sheppard. T.. Esq.. AI.S< ,. Tin Muntupfd Museum. Hall. 

1920 Shorthose. Major \V. T.. Xaval a/a} Military Club. 94 Piccadilly. B . 1. 

1898 Shrub^all, Frank ( ‘h.irUs. E>(].. M.A.. M.D.. Treasurer. 15 Well Walk. Hamp- 
stead. kS . B . 2. ( :, ‘ f ) 

1923 Shu if rev. Paul. Esq.. Thorncote. Edgehill Road. Ealing. II . 13. 

1919 Simmons, (i. Alan. K-q.. ALR.C.S.. L.R.C.P.. Edgecond)e. Kimln/rg. B* rk^. 

1922 Simpson. Rev. A. G.. Bank^ Term cv. Appleby. Westmoreland. 

1921 Singer. Chas.. Esq.. M.D.. 5 Xorth Grove. Highgate Village. X. b. (* r §) 

1901 Skeat. AY. AA .. Esq.. ALA.. 17 Coombe Road. Croydon. ( r $) 

1922 Skrimshire. Ernest H. M.. K-ij.. 1 High Street. Highgate 1 iliage. X . b. 

1922 Skurray. AIis< Frames (dare. Sumnu rfuld. Abingdon. Brrk n. 

1 9 i ( s Smallwood, G. AY., Esq., S* l mood. St. A as tell. Con* mull. 

1909 Smith. Rev. E. A\ ., Enstone. Bo r wood Park Road. U ulton-on-Th vwes. 

1907 Smith, Col. AA . Ramsay, D.Se.. AI.D., CAI.. F.R.S. (E lin.h Permanent Head. 
Health Department. Bel air. South Australia. 
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1903 Smurthwaite. T. E.. Esq.. 134 Mortimer Rond . Kcnstd Rise. 3T.Tr. 10. 

1910 Sollas. AY. J., Esq.. AI.A.. Sc.D.. LL.D . F.R.S.. Profe^nr of Geolony m tin* 
University of Oxford. 81 Banbury Rond, Oxford. ( f ) 

1893 Somerville. Rear-Admiral Boyle. T.. C.AI.G.. R.X . 3o Mark ham Square. C7e/>-/. 
S.Yd. 3. («-) 

1921 Spear. F. (lordon. Esq.. Al.A.. Edit? linage Bmht n ( tiff. Both. 

1909 Spencer, Lieut. -Col. L. D., Egvptian Army. 11'/". Khartoum. Sudan : Arm u 
and Xavy Club. Pall Mail. AML. 1. pA 

1919 Spokes. P. Sidney. Esq.. J.P.. AI.R.C.S.. Phire. L* n't >"w,/. 

1920 Sprott. X. A.. Esq., co H.E.H. The Xizam'* State Rathcny , Stcanderm* n\ 

India : Heath field . Ecchs Old Rond. Ma mduster. 

1908 Stannus. H. S.. Esq.. AI.D.. 37 LLm>dl Square. 1L.U. ]. 

1921 Statham. Col. John. C.B.. C.AI.G. . C.B.E.. Parhjate . Dublin : Athmceam Ci<d>. 

PaV Mall SAM 1. 

1913 Stefaiisson. A’.. Esq.. American Geographical Society. Broadway. at 1 66th St/\» \ 
Xov York City. 

1880 Stephens. Henry Charles. Esq.. F.L.S.. F.G.S.. F.C.S.. Cholderton . Salisbury. [ ” ) 

1921 Stocks. Airs. C. A. de Beauvoir. Lada* Carlton Club. <s Cht^er field Garden <. 

IF. 1. 

1913 Stolvhwo, Dr. K.. Pracownia Antropoloykzna ; Warsaw al Kaliksta 8. Poland. 

1922 Stooke. CL Beresford. Esq., Mukah , Sarawak, via Singapore , S.S. 

1883 Streeter. E. AY.. Esq.. F.R.G.S.. F.Z.S.. 49 Coni pay nc Gardens. Hampstead . 
ALTF.6. (*) 

1903 Strong. AAA AL. Esq.. ALA.. B.C.. Port Moresby, Papaa. cm A astral in. ( r ) 

1923 Suffern. Canning. Esq.. AI.B.. Hill Head . Fa reliant. Hants. 

1902 Sykes. Brig. -Gen. Sir P. Alolesworth. K.C.LE.. C.AI.G.. Bel Event . St. Bran.. 

Dinard. Brittany. (* r ) 

1899 Tabor. Charles James, Esq.. White House , Knott's Green. Liyton, Essex. 

1913 Tagait. E. S. B.. Esq., Livingstone. Xorthern Rhodesia, cm Cape Town . 

1903 Talbot. P. A.. Esq.. Abbots Morton , Inhhermw. Worcestershire. 

1900 Tata, Sir D. J., c/o Jeremiah Lyon and Co.. 4 Corbet Court . Gru^f church StreC. 

E.C . 3. (*) 

1918 Taylor, Edward Reginald. Esq.. Xorfolk Hoa.sc. Xorfolk Street . Strand. IL.C.2.(*) 
1922 Tavlor. Guy A., Esq.. ALA.. B.Sc. (Cantab). Xative Development. B.O. Box 393. 
Salisbury. S. Rhode sin. 

1913 Taylor, Leslie F., Esq., 2 a Shan Road. Rangoon. Banna. 

1924 Tello, Dr. J. C., University Museum. Lima. Peru. 

1912 Temple. Airs.. Los Fosos, General if c . Granada. Spain. 

1879 Temple. Lieut. -Col. Sir R. f\. Bart.. C.I.E.. Room 33. India Office. S.W. 1. (• ) 
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1881 Thane. Sii Ir^uiLfe Dancer. Sf . .John s Road. Harroa\ ( : - :i ) 

1921 Tliein. AI. Mynir. Esq . B.A.. QuunE Colhge. Pambtidgr. 

19oi Thomas. X. AAb. Em].. M.A.. Con. Mem. Sue. d'Anthrop. Paris : Con*. Member 
Comite des Etudes historiques et scientitiques de EAfrique de POiiest : 
Egwoba. T ref one n. Oswestry. (* r ) 

1881 Thomas. OldtiMJ. E-q . F.R.S.. F.Z.S., lb Sf. PcfrrA)urtf Plan Bags waft r Hdf. 

W. (* r ) 

1920 Thomas T. Gordon. Esq.. 12 Ae< ,nn Road. Kin>} ' Lynn. 

1914 Thompson. AA . B.. Esq.. T ] urn n Bank. Brampton, Pumberbuid . 

1890 Thomson. Aitliui. Esq.. M.A.. M.B.. Professor of Human Anatomy in the 
Univei-ity of Oxford, The Oxford. ( c ) 

1882 Thui n. Sir Everard F. inn K.C.M.G.. K.B.E . C.B.. Pa-t [ > ui*>i i>ext (1919 20). 

Pol ‘ken lie Hou^e. Pre-donga a*. Ea<f Lofhtan. (* $) 

1911 Thurston. Edgar. Esq.. C.I.E.. Pt/hdurhind Lodge . K< u\ Sarny. 

1923 Tildesley. Mi** Miriam L.. 30 Gloat ed* r Street . Pnnhro. S' Jib 

1890 Tims. Lieut. -Col. H. AY. Marett. O.B.E.. M.A.. M.D.. 37 D* P a Ga f dr„s, 

Kensington . IP. 8. 

1899 Tocher. James F.. Esq.. B.Sc.. F.I.C.. ('roan Mansion". Ill Union stmt. 
Aberdeen . 

1921 Tomblinus. D. G.. E-q.. Make re re. Kampala . Uganda. 

1904 Torday. E.. Esq.. 17 The Prove. Bolton >. *8.11. 10. (*$) 

1922 Tove. E. Geolfrev, Esq.. 01 York Ttrracr. Rug id's Park. A. IT. I. 

1912 Tozzer. A. M.. Esq.. Ph.D.. Peabody Museum. Harvard U diversify. Caiid.n tdge, 

Mass., U.S.A. (*) 

1923 Tristram. L. Esq,. B.A.. co The Wedmiiuter Bank. Pamhridge. 

1911 Uganda. The Bight Bev. the Bishop of, Uganda . 

1910 A ellenoweth. Miss L.. Dunedin. Bald a' in Preseenl, Myatt's Park. S.E. 

1912 Vickers. Douula". IXq.. Chain! House. Pharhs Strip. Mayf'u\ 11 . 1. 

1911 Yi seller. Major Ham. Pharbvood Park. Pharhvood. Sum g. 

1923 Voge. Airs. Lilv A[. B.. 1 Clang Avenue. Edinburgh. 

1891 A\ addell. Lt.-Col. L. A.. C.B.. C.I.E.. LL.l).. bb ('ampin If Strut. Greenock. (**) 
190b A\ alker. Badl \A oodd, E^q.. M.D., b Dawson Place. Pemhruhfe Square , Tl . 2. 

1920 AValker. AA . Seymour. E^q.. Maidan-I-Xaffa n. Ahu'az. S. P* r^ta. 

1912 AValler. Rev. C. L., Southwold. Suffolk. 

1919 AAbdlis. B. C.. Esq.. 1 Elmwood P ascent. Hag Ijiue. Kinqdmrg. A J1 . 9. 

1923 AA a 1 me -ley, Thomas Esq.. M.D.. Paftssor of Anatomy. Queen* Univtfsdy. 
Belfast. 
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1922 Ward. Edwin. Esq.. F.S.A. (Scot.). Keeper of Ait and Ethnographical Depart- 

ment. Royal Scottish Museum. Edinburgh. 

1902 Warren, S. Hazzledine. E-q.. F.G.S.. Sherwood. Laughton. Essex. (•§) 

1913 Watkins. Lieut. -Col. 0. F.. Native Affairs Dept.. Nairobi. East Africa. 

1923 Webster. Prof. Hutton. College of Arts and Science*. The University of Nebraska. 

Lincoln. Nebraska. U.S.A. (*). 

1921 Welch, Francis B.. Esq., British Leg it tor, Athens, Greece. 

1907 Welch. II. J.. F>q.. 9 Ho me field Road. Brondeg . Kent. 

1907 Wellcome. Henry S.. Snow HiV Buildings. Hojhon>. E.C. 1. 

1912 Wells. S.. E-q.. 32 Oakhobne Road. Sheffield. 

1905 Westermarck. E.. Esq.. Ph.D., Kaskisgatan 1a. Abo. Finland. 

1921 Wheeler. R. E. Mortimer. Esq.. D.Litt.. National Museum of Wales. Cardiff. 
1907 White. Jame< Martin. E-q., 1 C umb^rlu ml Flare. Regent' a Pa,k . N A\ . 1. 

1921 Williams. F. E.. Esq.. High Street. Unley Park. S. Australia. 

1921 Williams. 0. Guise. Esq.. Mwnnza. Tanganyika Territory . E. Africa. 

1910 \\ illiamSj S. H. E-q. L.D.S. R.C.S. (Eng.) F.S.A. . 2.2 Warrior Squat e, 
St. Lconai ds-nn-Seu . 

1909 Williamson. R. IV.. Esq.. M.Sc.. The Cops*. Brook, near Wdleg, Surrey. ( c §) 

1920 Willoughby. Rev. W. C.. The Kenned g School of Missions. 889 Asylum Avenue. 

Hartford. Conn . 

1922 Wilma n. Miss M.. McGregor Museum. Kimberley. South Africa . 

1921 "Wilson, J. T.. Esq.. F.R.S.. Professor of Anatomy. St. Johns College. Cam- 

bridge. 

1920 Wollaston. A. F. R.. E>q., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P.. King's College. Cambridge ; 

The Savile Club. 107 Piccadilly , 11. 1. (*) 

1910 Woodford. Capt. C. E. M.. Bowshot's Farm, lids/ Grinstead, Sussex. 

1909 Wright. A. R.. K-q . II. MM Patent f)[ji< e. Southampton Buddings . 1! 2. 

1911 Wright. Rev. F. G.. King scale. King's Street. Chester. 

1918 Wright, H. Xewcome. E-q.. LL.D.. St. Austell. Cornwall. 

1903 Wright. W.. E*cp. M.B.. D.Sc.. F.R.C.S.. F.S.A.. Dean and Professor of 
Anatomy. London Hospital. E. : Villa Candens. Vicarage Way, GerrcinVs 
Cross. Bucks. (* r ) 

1906 Yule, G. Udny. E^q.. F.R.S.. F.S.S.. >87. John's College, Cambridge. (^) 

Arnu.viKfj Sociktius [under By-Law IX]. 

1915 Brighton Public Library. Museum^ and Fine Art Galleries. Brighton . 

1921 Speleological Society. University of Bristol . 

1900 The Oxford LmiverMty Anthropological Society, c/o R. R. Mar* ft Esq.. M.A. , 
Exeter College . Oxford . 

1912 The London School of Economics. Clare Market . 11 .C. 



SOCIETIES, etc. 


( 


\ 

/ 


, exchanging publications 

WITH THE 

ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Dublin.. Royal Dublin Society. 

— Royal Irish Academy. 

- — Royal Society of Antiquaries. 
EiUnbiuyh...ll oval Scottish Geographical 
Society, 

— Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

- — Societv of Antiquaries of Scotland. 
'jflasgoH'.. .Philosophical Society. 

Liverpool .. University Institute of 
Arch ecology. 

London . African Sotiety. 

* — British Medical Association. 

- — British Psychological Society. 

- — Egvpt Exploration Society. 

- — Folklore Society. 

— Geologists’ Association 

— Hellenic Society. 

— Subject Index to PoiindnaL. 


London... India Otfice. Wiutehal!. 

— Japan Society. 

— Nature. 

- Palestine Exploration Fund. 

- Quatuor boron at i Lodge. No. 2076 

— Royal An* Ideological Institute. 

— Royal Asiatic Society. 

- Royal Colonial Institute. 

- Royal Geographical Society. 

- Royal Society 

- Royal Society of Literature. 

-- Royal Statistical Society. 

— Royal United Service Institution. 

— Science Progress. 

— Society of Antiquaries. 

Taunton ... The Somersetshire An Eco- 
logical Societv. 

Z>,v)...Rnval Institution of ( ornwall. 


EUROPE. 


A UsTllI a-H r xg A R V . 

Aynim. ..Ivroatische ArchaologM he Ge- 
-ellscluift. 

Budapest ... Magyar Tudomnayos Aka- 
< le mi a. 

— Magyar Nenizeri Ncprajzi Ostalya. 

Cracow. . . Akademija Umieietndsci. 

Y >en na . .. Anthropologische GcselLchaft. 

— K. Akademie der AYis^ciwhafteii. 

Belgium. 

Bi '/s\>c/n“... A cademic Royale des Scieine^. 

— Collection cle Monographies Etlmo- 
graphiques. 

— In Mi tuts Solvay. 

Bi eh . ..Societe d Anthropologic de 
Biuxelles. 

— Societe d'Archeologie dc Bruxell*^ 


Denmark. 

Copenhagen . .So< iet“ dc> Antiquaire" du 
Nord 

France. 

Ly<>n < . . .Societe d’Anthropologie de Lyon. 
Paris . , .L’ Anthropologic. 

— Ecole d Anthropologic. 

Institut dc Paleontologn*. Huinaine. 
Mu-V O ui met 

Rc[MTtuir»' d’Art <t d’Archeologie. 
Revue de l’HiMroire des Religion^ 

Soc. de Geographic 

— - Soc. des Amern anistes. 

— Societe d’Anthropologie 

— An nee Sociologique. 
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Germany. 

Berlin... Beilinev Gesellschaft fur Antb.ro- 
polonie. Etbnologie, und Urge sc hie hte. 

- — Iv. Museum fur Yolkerkunde. 

Cologne . . .Rautemstiuuich- Joe-t -Museum. 
Giessen . . . Hesswehe Bnittei . 
^ro#/i«...Pet*‘rmaims Mitteilungeii. 
HnUe-a-d-Snale ..KaGc-iliehe Loopoldina 
Caiolina Akademie dm Deut -alien 
Xa turf 01 sc her. 

- — - Deutsche MorimnLindische Gesell- 

schaft. 

Museum rdr Volkei k uncle . 

K iel . . . Ant hropologisehei Yerein fur 
Schleswig-Holstein. 

Leipzig ... Aiehiv fui Religmn-wissen- 
-elm ft. 

Mmcum tur Yolkvikunde. 

— Orientalise lies Archiv. 

— Yerein fur Erdkunde. 

Manith.. Archiv fur Rassen und Gesell- 
schaft Biolouie. 

— Deutsche Gesellschaft fur Anthro- 
pologie. Ethnologic, und Urseschichte. 

Stuttga et... Zeitschrift fur Morphologie 
und Anthropologie. 

Greece. 

Athens. ..Ephemen- Archaiologike. 

— Annual of the British School of 
Archaeology. 

Italy. 

Florence . Societa Itahana <li Antropo- 
logia, Etnologia, e P-irolosia Com- 
parata. 

Rome Vcctidemia dei Lincei. 

— Societa Romana di Antropologia. 

Turin Yrchivio di Psichiatria. 

Netherlands. 

Arnsterdam . . . Koninklijke Akademie van 
WftmiM happen. 


A in s tenia m . .Publications of the Koloniaal 
Inst it nut a Amsterdam 

Leiden ... Internationale* Archiv fur 
Ethnographie. 

The //<n/"e...Koninklijk In-tit uut v.jor 
do Taal-, Land-, en Yolkenkunde van 
Xederland*ch Indio. 

Norway. 

Baqen .. . Bercmi< Museum. 

Poland. 

. . Bulletin Arclmologiqiie P< -L. m- 
ai*. 

RrsSIA. 

Dorpat . . .Publications of the Univemry. 

He Is i it g fo y ’ s . . . S uo me n A [ u i n a isniu i-tu y L - 

distyk>en Aikakau-kirja (Journal of 
the Finnish Aie Ideological Society 

Moscow... Impel . Obshchestvo Lubir- lei 
lestestvoznania. Antropologii. i E r no- 
grafii. 

Pet tog. ad . .Ini] M*r. Akadmma Xauk 
Spain. 

BuiCeiuntf .L’lll-tltUt de Ciencie-. 

Madrid... Junta Superior de Excavaccon> 
y AntiguedacD- 

— Junta para Am pi ia cion de Kstudr - 
c Investisaciones Cientiticas. 

Sftn Sebastian.. Soeiedud de E-tudl< - 
Ya *<•<>*. 

Sweden. 

Stockholm ... Academy of Ant h{ nine 3. 
National Mu-eum. 

— Nordiska Museet. 

— Ymer. 

Upp st da ... La Bibliotheque. 1 Inr'e-ite 
R ovale. 

Switzerland. 

A enchatel ... Soe. Xeuchateloi-» <;<- 
Geogiaphie. 

Zutich. . Mu>e** National Sui— c* 


AFRICA. 


< ape Colony. 

h’ttpr Town . Royal Society nt South 
Afiic a. 

Tr*ftt>vmd. Johannesburg ... The South 
Afiican Institute for Medical Research. 


Egypt. 

Cairo... S ociete Sultanieh de Geographic 

Giza Y re Ideological Survey of Nubia 

Khartum ... Wellcome Laboratory Reports. 
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AMERICA. 


Argentine. 

La Plata ... Mu s e uni . 

Brazil. 

Rio ile JaneitO.. .Museu National. 
Canada. 

Ottawa... R. o y a 1 So c ie t v o f Ca n a da . 

Toronto ..Canadian Institute. 

Ecuador. 

Quito ... Academia National de Histoiia. 
Peru. 

Limn .IlKd. 

United States. 

Berkeley, Cal .... University of California. 
Cambridge. Mass. ... Peabody Museum. 
Science. 


C It icayo ... Fie Id Museum . 

Ithaca. Xe‘c Yotk American Journal uf 

Psychology. 

Lancaster. Pa. ... American Folldoie 
Society. 

Xew York — Viaen» an Museum of Xatural 
History. 

- Columbia UmveiAty. 

— - Museum ot tie* Ameia an Indian Hi-v.* 
Foundation 

Ph Had d pit in . . . Uni ver sit y Museum . 

Wo shinyton . . . American Anthropology t . 

— American Journal of Physical Anthro- 
pology. 

— Bureau of Ethnology. 

Journal ot Heredity. 

- Smithsonian Institution. 

— United States Geological Suney 

— - United States National Museum. 


ASIA. 


China. 

Shanghai ... Royal Asiatic Society (China 
branch). 

India. 

An a, ad ha pai a ...< ’cylon Archaoloiiical 

Survey. 

Bombay ... Anthropological Society. 

— Indian Antiquary. 

• — Royal Asiatic Society. 

Calc u tta ... Bengal Asiatic Society. 

— The University. 

Colombo ... Royal Asiatic Society (Cevlon 
branch). 

Ranchi... Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society. 

Ramjaon ... Burma Research Society. 

Simla.. .Arch Geological Reports. 

AUSTRALIA 

Honolulu ... Bernice Pauahi Bishop 
Museum. 

Melbourne... Royal Society of Victoria. 

New Plymouth, X.Z .... Polynesian So* ietv. 

Sydney . . .Australian Museum. 


Japan. 

Tokio ... Asiatic Society of Japan. 

— Tokio-Daigaku (Imperial University), 

Java. 

Bata da . . . Bataviaasche Genoot&chap van 
Kunsten en Wetonsc happen. 

Philippi x k Islands. 

Mon da Bureau of Science. 

Siam. 

Ba ngkoJc ... National Librai y . 

Straits Settlements. 
Singapore... Royal Asiatic Society (Straits 
Branch) 

AND PACIFIC. 

SbyJ>ie>/... Australian Association foi the 
Advant •■incut of Science. 

— Royal Society of New South Wale". 
Wellington. AhZ....Xew Zealand Institute. 
— Dominion Museum. 
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England. 

Hull . The Naturalist. 

Liverpool.. Journal of the Gyp^v Lore 
Society. 

London ..British Association. 

— Church Missionary Review. 

— Eugenics Review. 

— Journal of the East India Association. 

— Lancet. 

— School of Oriental Studies. 

— - Science Progress. 

- — Sociological Review. 

— South American Missionary Society. 

Argentina: 

La Plata... Museum. 

Austria- H u xg ar y . 

Budapest ... Magyar Nemzeti Museum. 
Licoic (Lemberg)... Ludu. 

Moiling. .Anthropos 
P rag *w. JJbzor. 

Uh. II / <o Hite... Pi awk. 

I // n no .. .Wiener PruhistorLche Zeit- 
s ch rift 

Belgium. 

lhnssds ... Bulletin de la Societe d‘ Etudes 
Coloniales. 

— Bull, de la Soc. Geographic. 

— Instituts Solvay. 

— La Revue Congolaise. 

— Missions Belies. 

Lexmark. 

Co jtt ullage n.. .Meddelelser om Danmark 
Antropologie. 

Fraxce. 

Dux ... Societe de Borda. 

Paris. ..Institut de Paleontologie Humaine. 
Journal de Psychologic. 
L'Anthropologie. 

La Geographic. 

La Nature. 

La Revue Prehistorique. 

— L" Ethnographic 


Pa Homme Prehistorique. 

— Revue d* Ethnographic et de«% Tradi- 
tions Po pula ires. 

— Societe Prehistorique Franeaise. 

— Statistiqne Generate de la France. 

Germany. 

Danzig .. .West Preussisches Provincial- 
Museum. 

Dresden... Be richt des Vereins fur 
Erdkunde. 

Frankfurt a J/...Volker- Museum. 

Giessen... Hessische Blatter. 

Gotha. . .Petermanns Mitteilungen. 

Guben . . . Niederlauzitzer Mitteilungen. 
Hambu rg... Museum fur Volkerkunde. 
Kiel... Mitteilungen de? Anthropolo- 
gischen Vereins in Schleswig-Holstem. 
M un ich . . . Correspondenzblatt . 

— Geographische Gesellschaft. 

— Prahistorische Blatter. 

Xitrnberg ... Bericht der Natnr-histori- 
schen Gesellschaft. 

India. 

Calcutta. . . The University. 

Simla Vrc hneologi c al Reports. 

Lahore. . .Punjab Historical Society. 

Pot mi . . .Bhandarkar Oriental Rescan h 
Institute. 

Ranchi... 'Sian in India. 

Italy. 

Como... Rivista Archeologica della Pro- 
vincia de Como. 

Rome... Rivista Italiana di Sociologu 
- — - Reale Societa Geograhca Italian a 
Milan . . . Sciontia. 

Java 

Weltev reden . . .Djawa . 

Minorca. 
vista de Menorca. 

Netherlands. 

Amsterdam . . . Nederlandsch Indie. Oud und 
Nieuw. 

Leiden. ..Rijks Museum van Oudhed^n. 
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X OR WAY. 

Trondhjem... K. Xorske Yidenskaber^ 
Selskab. 

i?o//^...Eassegna di Studi Sessuah. 

Palestine. 

Jet a sale in... The American School of 
Oriental Research. 

Portugal. 

Lisbon .. . Arche o logo Portugues. 

— Arc hi vo de Ana tom ia e Antliro- 
pologia. 

Por?o...Soeiedade Portuguesa de Antro- 
pologia e Etnologia 

Rhodesia. 

Bulawayo ... Proceedings of the Rhodesian 
Scientific Association. 

Siam. 

Bangkok . . .Siam Society. 

Spain. 

EtmeZo/i&...Estudi3 I. Materials. 

San Sebastian... Sociedad de Estudius 
Vascos. 

Sweden. 

Uppsala... Yd Bibliotheque. lVuniverMte 
R ovale. 

Switzerland. 

Basel. ..Xatuisforschenden Gesellschaft. 

(Tt'/iem...L ? Institut Suisse d’Anthropo- 
logie Generale. 

Ville do Geneve. 

Z'bic/i.-.Schweizerisches Archiv fiir 
Volkskunde. 

— - Jahresbericht der Schweiz-Gesell- 

schaft fur Urgeschiohte. 


Africa. 

A atal. Pietermaritzburg. . . Museum. 

Egypt. Khartoum ... Sudan Notes and Uo_ 
cords. 

Senegal . Dakar. Bulletin du ( 'oiiutV 
d'Etude^ Historique^ i_*t Scientitiqu*^ 
de FAfrique Occidental** franca iso 

Ecuador. 

tp.it to — Vcademia Xacional d** Historia. 
Mexico 

31c . i ico . . . Ethno<. 

Peru. 

Revista del Archive National d**l 

Peru. 

— • Re vista d** Ptiquiatria Disciplma- 

United States. 

Bt rkeley. (ltd . . . .University . 

Boston . . .American Journal of Arch a* >Io^ v. 
Ch icago ... 0 pen Court. 

New York ... Ameiican Museum of 
Natural History. 

— Museum of the American Indian H v»* 
Foundation 

— Science 

Pit thuhl phot — Ynienean St hool nf ( >»u* *n - 
ral Research. 

- Proceetlings of American Philoso- 
phical Society. 

"Washington ... Bureau of American 
Ethnology. 

Tahiti. Papeete... Bullet »n de Li Society 
d Etudes Oeeanienne< 

Yugoslavia. 

Zer/y cb...Xarodna Starina 


SUBSCRIBERS TO PUBLICATIONS OF THE INSTITUTE. 


Birmingham. Central Free Library. 

- — University Library. 

Cairo. School of Medicine. 

Coimbra. Museu Antropologuo. 
Cork. University College. 

Glasgow. Mitchell Library. 

London. Guildhall Library. 

— Horniman Museum. 

— London Library. 

Lucknow. Provincial Museum. 
Madras. Connemara Public Libra iv, 


Madras. Archaeological Snrvry. 

Ji ich i ja n . Uni versit v. 

Newcastle. Public Libra i v. 

New York. Cornell Umver&itv. 
Ottawa. Geological Survev. 

— Library of Parliament. 

Salford. Royal Museum. 

Tokyo. Imperial University. 
Vancouver. University of British 
Columbia. 

Victoria } BP. Provincial Librarv. 
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i ‘A book that is shut is but a block ” 
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